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CHAPTER L 



It was a bright May morning. The sun had 
long been streaming through the half-opened 
shutters ; the birds had for hours been chirping, 
tuning up, and rustling amongst the clematis 
which clustered round the windows, when 
Theresa, after haying wakefully and im- 
patiently waited till her maid considered it 
time for her to be moving, rose with bounding 
vol. m. B 
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eagerness, and was out on the lawn of Major 
K^eating's house, before any other shutters save 
her own, told that the inmates were rousing 
from their slumbers. 

She walked round the gable-ended mansion, 
and looked up at each darkened window ; even 
Georgy's was closed ; so, secure in the feeling 
of at least an hour's liberty, she hastened off 
in the direction of her old haunts, and wandered 
on till she came to the well-known wicket at 
the end of the grounds. 

This wicket opened into the woods, and 
there was not a path amidst all that tangled 
brushwood which Theresa did not know — there 
wap hardly one which she did not tread, till 
she sat down breathless and half-weary, on the 
knotted trunk of the old chesnut tree, where, 
one year before, many an hour had been spent. 

There was no soi^nd to be heard but the 
humming of insects, the songs of the birds, 
and the quiet ripple of the river, which at 
that part was hardly wider than a brook, and 
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flowed in its clear course over a bed of peb- 
bles with that silvery, dropping sound, which 
never disturbs the stillness of a solitary spot 

To an ear accustomed to the rattling of 
carriage wheels, and the various uncouth noises 
of London streets, the beauty and tranquillity 
of all around, charmed Theresa. The wild 
flowers, scenting the very air, and the water- 
lilies, floating so lazily here and there in little 
nooks and diminutive bays, formed by the un- 
even banks of the stream, were far more lovely 
in her sight and precious in her estimation, 
(for the time being) than the made-up bouquets 
of Covent-garden, or Maddox-streetr 

Intense enjoyment and love of the country 
was predominant at that moment over London 
pleasures and London parties, and as she 
turned her steps back to the house, her hands 
full of flowers, which were to be thrown on her 
table to die as soon as she entered upon ' busy 
life ' again, she said to herself — 
b 2 
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" If Seaton is only half as delicious as this, 
Mark shall buy it at once I" 

The family were assembled in the breakfast- 
room when Theresa made her appearance, and 
as no one knew she had even been out, the 
freshness of her colour brought down many 
compliments as to country air. 

Major Keating, a stiff, old-fashioned, exceed- 
ingly bluff gentleman of the olden time, was 
standing, by force of habit, apparently think- 
ing he was warming himself, on the rug be- 
fore the empty fireplace, his letters all 
crumpled up in hands which were clasped be- 
hind him, and his twinkling eyes alternately 
glancing at his son and Georgina, who for the 
first time was making tea in the place of her 
mother-in-law, and looking quite at home. 

No two sisters could be less alike in manners 
and appearance than Theresa and Georgina, and 
since their marriage the dissimilarity had rather 
increased ; Georgy had grown still more steady, 
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and her dress was more simple than ever, for 
she wore sad and sober colours, and plain pink 
or blue muslins in the morning. 

Mrs. Mark, on the contrary, was much more 
inclined to attire herself in an outrt manner than 
with matronly sobriety ; she always adopted a 
fashion the instant it was introduced, and 
therefore there was something singular about 
her, even when perfectly well dressed. 

When the crino-zephyr made Parisian drape- 
ries seem to float in air, Theresa out-Heroded 
Herod; when the tight high dresses, fitting 
like wax round the throat, with their large- 
button-trimming, and their -affectation of sim- 
plicity, made all the world look as if there had 
been a universal shortening of riding-habits, 
Theresa was among the first who rivetted 
English eyes upon the singular effect, and 
though no one could find fault with dresses so 
exquisitely made as hers, still everyone re- 
marked as soon as her back was turned — 
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y little land belonging to it 
ost the extent of what you 
your own." 
■ed, Georgyl" 
8 how easily that is done I" 
ter all, I really only want a 
•u miner months ; — I should not 
to relinquish my profession, 
[ be happy in ever leaving 
pom Town." 
king about likes and dislikes, 
£ their profession ? w said a gay 
f entering the room ; "what do 
a profession, good man ? — play- 
tfctaking more money than you 
do withl — is it not nonsense 
Iaiq time of life he should retire." 
^•Uguedand so did Georgy, but 

;r Vr\ce to be drawn into a purchase 

'tfc 

ever. To take the house, if it 

L J?tmg as it was described, for a 

*nore, he had no objection, but 
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* Very beautiful, but how extraordinary 
looking.' • 

When a modiste of celebrity sends forth a 
dress which no English interference has marred, 
her chief pride is, that the taut-ensemble is toa 
perfect to admit of remarks being made upon 
any separate portion of it — good taste avoiding 
anything remarkable; yet still, a very novel 
fashion will attract attention, and it was this 
that Theresa delighted in ; she liked to "as- 
toxiish weak minds," according to her own ex- 
pression, and certainly when she appeared at 
breakfast that morning in a Parisian costume of 
the most fly-away description, Mrs. Keating, 
who was a very old lady, very timid with 
strangers, and very plain in her own dress, felt 
dreadfully afraid of her, and could not have 
made the tea herself if she had been paid for 
it, so completely scared was she, between Mrs. 
Mark Chetwode's elegance, and Mrs. Mark 
Chetwode's ringlets, which her walk had made 
longer than ever. 
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Those who stay much in country houses 
generaUy assimilate their dress in a measure to 
the society they are likely to meet, or the 
style of people with whom they are to be do- 
mesticated* but Theresa neter thought of any- 
one but herself; 4he would have dined at the 
quiet rectory just outside the village at 
Seaton-Early in the same ruby velvet which 
had graced many a full dress dinner party, pro- 
vided she took a fancy to wear it that particu- 
lar day, consequently it was no wonder that 
Mrs* Keating said to her daughter-in law af- 
ter breakfast when the belle was not present— 

" Surely, toy dear, the country will never 
suit your sister — she tells me she was out be- 
fore breakfast, but I am certain she never 
changed her shoes, for I saw the mark of them 
under her chair — I observed too that they were 
black satin; has she no clogs ?" 

Greorgy laughed heartily at the idea of 
Theresa's feet in clogs and promised to examine 
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the thickness of her shoes, and then it became 
a question, what should they do that day, and 
what house should they go and see first ? 

There were several in the neighbourhood 
which were to be let ; some ten, twelve, and 
twenty miles distant, but the nearest to the 
Hall (Major Keating's) was Seaton, unfur- 
nished and for sale. 

Georgina naturally inclined more towards 
this, than any other place, for the chance of 
establishing Theresa within a drive, was an 
object too desirable to be relinquished upon 
light grounds, and when Mark ventured to 
hint at the risk of a man like himself, with- 
out any pursuit, save his profession, taking 
upon himself an estate, she tried to make him 
believe how very much he would enjoy having 
a place of his own in which to spend a few 
months now and then, instead of going to 
watering places. 

" And after all you can hardly call it an 
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estate ; there is very little land belonging to it 
— the park is almost the extent of what you 
are obliged to call your own." 

" But unfurnished, Georgy 1" 

" In these days how easily that is done 1" 

"True, but after all, I really only want a 
house for a few summer months ; — I should not 
like entirely to relinquish my profession, 
neither should I be happy in ever leaving 
Theresa so far from Town." 

" Who is talking about likes and dislikes, 
and relinquishing their profession ? M said a gay 
voice, suddenly entering the room ; u what do 
you want with a profession, good man ? — play- 
ing at law ! — making more money than you 
know what to do with I — is it not nonsense 
Georgina ? at his time of life he should retire." 

Chetwode laughed and so did Georgy, but 

still his reluctance to be drawn into a purchase 

was as great as ever. To take the house, if it 

proved as tempting as it was described, for a 

year, or even more, he had no objection, but 
b 5 
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without serious reflection to give up London 
and its duties as well as its ties, was more than 
he could resolve to do, and he was well lectured 
by his wife in consequence. 

But, though Mark listened in silence and 
made little reply to her voluble arguments, he 
had not quite submitted in his own mind, 
neither was his opinion as yet changed, and all 
her powers of rhetoric could not induce him to 
make any rash promises. 

Unfortunately, this roused Theresa's fatal 
spirit of opposition, and she inwardly resolved 
to gain her point, whichever way it might 
eventually lean; and whfen the carriage came to 
the door after luncheon, she was not in an 
amiable mood, but threw herself back with an 
air of desperate determination not to open her 
lips to her husband who sat opposite, till he 
proved himself worthy of her notice. 

Through the beautiful lanes, just bursting 
into freshness — through the thick woods where 
the by-roads wound circuitously, the exploring 
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party pursued their way till they came out on 
the high road and stopped at the Lodge gate 
from Whence, by the long avenue of chesnut 
trees of which Georgy had spoken so admir- 
ingly, they soon gained the broad lawn on 
which stood Seaton. 

It was not exactly the style of house that 
Theresa had expected, but still it was beautiful 
The rooms were not numerous, but every part 
and proportion of the building was modern, and 
bore ttaces of a hand of taste. 

With the eager impatience of a child, 
Theresa ran through every suite, whilst Mark 
with deliberation and care was weighing in his 
own mind the advantages and disadvantages, 
and he hardly got beyond one room when she 
returned breathless, having gone through every 
one, and pionounced it exactly the place for 
them. 

Of this, her husband was not so sure, though 
he did not like to say so ; in the first plaee he 
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still felt very reluctant to take an unfurnished 
house ; in the next, there were several pieces 
of ornamental water about the grounds, and 
the river at no great distance, and this, though 
very pretty and refreshing in summer, might 
prove anything but agreeable in winter, or at 
the foggy season of the fall of the leaf. 

" You are not prepossessed!" whispered 
Georgy as she turned from her sister's glow- 
ing countenance, and saw the doubt and per* 
plexity stamped on that of her brother-in-law. 

w Damp !" returned Mark in the same tone, 
" and much too large." 

a There is Mr. Pierrepont's house still to 
see, remember," said Georgy aloud, after they 
had gone over every nook and corner, u you 
must not be so charmed with this, Theresa, 
till you see Holm Park." 

" I shall never like any place so much as 
this," was her sister's answer, a for I have 
been out on the top of the house, and I could 
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see all over the county — I could trace the river 
for miles and miles, till it loses itself in Major 
Keating' s woods." 

Georgina said nothing ; her sister's love of 
those woods and that river always annoyed her, 
and she felt provoked with her at the present 
moment, for persisting in a predilection which 
was unaccountable to her husband, yet too 
clearly understood by Georgina. Sometimes 
she thought Theresa really did it to teaze her, 
but she said nothing, trusting that the beauty 
of the place which they were to see next, might 
disenchant her with Seaton, since it was evident 
that Chetwode's views were decidedly in opposi- 
tion to those of his wife, as far as regarded so 
serious a purchase as the estate they were driv- 
ing through. 

Holm Park was a totally different description 
of place ; it was built in the cottage style, yet 
the house was quite as roomy as its more im- 
posing neighbour. Every possible care appeared 
to have been lavished on both its exterior and 
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interior, and the moment the lodge gates were 
opened, it was easy to see that not a blade of 
grass was neglected. 

Mark was struck by the perfect beauty of 
the miniature park and grounds, before even 
the thatched roof caught his eye, but the mo- 
ment he gave utterance to his admiration, 
Theresa's face assumed its expression of con- 
temptuous indifference, and she was determined, 
apparently, to be pleased with nothing. 

As they drove up to the low portico, a livery 
servant appeared, and Mark exclaimed in some 
consternation that the house was inhabited. 

'< Of course F exclaimed Georgina, " I told 
you it belonged to a Mr. Pierrepont, and he 
does not mean to leave until it is let ; in a few 
minutes you will be in his presence." 

"Oh, that destroys all!" cried Theresa, 
apparently hesitating whether she would even 
descend from the carriage, " if the owner is to 
follow us about, it is out of the question our ex- 
amining his rooms as we should if we were left to 
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ourselves !— nothing is so horrid as to have one's 
every look and word watched, and if we ob- 
ject to anything we shall have to compose all 
sorts of polite falsehoods for the sake of the 
proprietor's feelings ! — why did you not tell us 
Georgy that the family was here?" 

" There is no one but Mr, Pierrepont— an 
original whom you will not mind at all— the 
family consists only of himself and his servants, 
for he is a bachelor." 

When the message was sent in, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Keating had brought some friends to 
look at the house, Mr. Pierrepont came out 
himself to welcome them, and so pleased was 
he to see Georgina, whom every one now 
looked upon as a neighbour, that Theresa's airs 
and graces were lost upon him — perhaps it was, 
that his [own were so manifold, that those of 
others were the less observed in consequence. 

Mr. Pierrepont was a tall, stout man, with a 
very red face and very white hair, and a morn- 
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ing costume, a sort of library dress, which 
would better have become a younger and a 
thinner man, sat on him with a sort of careful 
carelessness, which he meant to be degagte in 
the extreme. 

He was puffy and pompous too, to a degree; 
his house, and everything appertaining there- 
unto, was his hobby, but to those who knew 
the pride he took in it, his humble manner of 
talking of it was exceedingly amusing. 

" It is my sister," began Georgy, looking 
towards Theresa, " who is so anxious to see your 
beautiful place, Mr. Pierrepont ; I told her you 
thought of leaving it, so that must apologise for 
my bringing her here without any notice, as 
well as the fact that she only arrived last 
nights' 

Mark was not mentioned ; Mark was not 
thought of. Theresa was so completely the 
prominent person everywhere, that even 
Georgy, who was generally 60 cautious not to 
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make her mastery apparent, forgot for once 
that Mr. Chetwode was present, and never 
even introduced him. 

" Mrs. Francis Keating is pleased to speak 
in most flattering terms of my poor domain," 
began the pompous man, as if his mouth were 
full of plums, and bowing gracefully to Theresa, 
whose only acknowledgment was the lowering 
of her large haughty eyelids ; " but in point of 
fact, it is hardly worthy the faintest praise ; I 
came here some twelve years ago, and found a 
wilderness — a ruin — and a pool of stagnant 
water where you now see, what I am foolish 
enough to dignify by the name of a lake." 

" If it is not a lake," said Theresa, coldly, as 
she glanced at the beautiful piece of water over 
which hung willows and laburnums, whilst 
swans and rare birds were enjoying themselves 
on its surface, u pray what do you call it ?" 

" Oh, a pond — a pond — merely a pond," (and 
the plums seemed now as if they rolled over 
and over in his mouth) " on which, with per- 
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haps pardonable folly, I sometimes lauiich that 
miniature frigate* under the willow there*— 
people are kind enough to say it is a curiosity, 
and a gem, and all that, but it is nothing — 
nothing at all. I have done absolutely nothing 
— I give nature the entire merit of anything 
you may see which may be so happy as to please 
your eye or suit your taste." 

Theresa was silent, but Georgy felt it neces- 
sary to insinuate that Nature had had a very 
able assistant, at all events, and Mr. Pierre- 
pont nearly choked himself in vain efforts to 
prevent her uttering such gross flattery. 

They Went over the house ; had they given 
a week's notice, things could not have been 
more scrupulouslyneat and clean ; every room 
was furnished simply yet luxuriously, and even 
Theresa was- obliged to own, she had never sat 
in such a chair as the one in which she was 
placed by the open window to admire the view. 

w You think so? — you really think so?" 
asked the gratified owner. €t Well, now, all 
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these attractions are lost upon me, so if my 
house gives satisfaction, not a vestige of merit 
attaches to me. I said to Gillow, ' send me 
chairs and tables, and sofas, for every taste/ 
and beyond giving that order, I did nothing. 
Some few I sent back, because they were not 
good enough for the friends who are pleased to 
imagine I know what is comfortable ; but all 
praise is, I assure you, Gillow's, not mine." 

" But there is a great deal in arrangement," 
said Georgy stepping out on the lawn, " your 
house and your grounds Mr. Pierrepont, are 
both equally well laid out, I must say." 

" Reserve such commendation for my gar- 
dener," was the reply, "not for me; perhaps 
Mrs. Chetwode would like to go over the 
gardens." 

" You leave him in charge of them I con- 
clude ?" said Mark, speaking for the first time, 
" a valuable appendage to the property." 

" Yes — yes— I leave him, and two under 
h™* tf 1 9°" answered Mr, Pierrepont shrug- 
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ging his shoulders, " in short, I leave as much 
as I can — gardeners, gamekeepers, and several 
servants for the house as well; not my own 
idea— no merit of mine — but friends assured 
me it would be a convenience for those who 
might wish merely for a summer's residence.' * 

" Exactly," returned Mark, thinking to him- 
self how entirely all things seemed to suit, " and 
you let the shooting with the house?*' 

" Why — if you call my few poor acres, shoot- 
ing, I certainly do ; there is fair sport for one 
gun, if you are a very good shot; now and then 
if I want a few baskets of game for a friend or 
so, or to fill my larder, I go out for an hour, 
and succeed as far as my moderate wishes — 
that's all — pheasants quite a nuisance ! over- 
run with them — partridges, plenty — and hares ; 
— but hardly any rabbits— I should be sorry if 
anyone fancying my poor place, had a partiality 
for rabbits — positively he would be lamentably 
disappointed in that branch of sport, and on 
that subject I would not deceive my greatest 
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enemy, trusting in Heaven no such person 
exists/' 

" For Heaven's sake," whispered Theresa, 
" silence this insufferable man with his mock 
humility, Georgy, and let us see what there is 
to be seen." 

From the lawn, they descended terrace after 
terrace of flower beds, and then, entering the 
gardens, went over the hot-houses. 

"And might I ask," began Mark, whose 
shyness had kept him very much in the back- 
ground during the visit, " would you allow me 
to ask for how long a term you wish to be 
absent from this enviable place ?" 

" Why," and the pompous proprietor screwed 
up his mouth into the shape of an O, "I have 
not thought about that yet; Mrs. Chetwode 
must name her own time." 

" I have been very remiss," said Georgy 
suddenly, as she saw Mr. Pierrepont had no 
idea who his fourth visitor was, " excuse the 
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late introduction, but this is Mr. Chetwode 
himself." 

The difference in Mr. Pierrepont's manner 
was instantly perceptible — he now devoted 
himself to showing him over everything, and 
paid him all possible attention in order to make 
up for his previous neglect 

He took him into his farm yard to show him 
a litter of dwarf pigs, which were supposed 
to be matchless, and the odour of these pre- 
cincts put Theresa still more out of temper ; — 
he then led the way across heaps of smoking 
straw, to exhibit some other curiosity, and 
ended by taking them into an outhouse, where 
perpetual darkness reigned, to show what a 
wonderful plan his gardener had devised, for 
the cultivation of mushrooms. 

Theresa's shoes were soon unfit to be seen, 
and her muslin dress in a hopeless state, having 
caught up straws, weeds, briars, and every 
creeping thing which could come under the 
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denomination of a "follower," yet she had 
persisted in treading upon her husband's foot- 
steps — she would not lose sight of him for a 
moment, so certain was she, that if her eye 
were once off him, he would commit himself 
by either word or deed, and be talked into a 
bargain by the loquacious owner of Holm 
Park. 

Georgina, meanwhile, had sat in the frigate 
on the lake, quietly talking with her hus- 
band, and wishing the inviting spot they 
were now examining, could be transported to 
the site of Seaton, for certainly the distance 
was a great objection. 

Keating did not agree with his wife in this ; 
he thought when people meant to keep two or 
three pair of horses, it did not much signify 
whether they were five or ten miles off, and as 
for Theresa's walking oyer to the Hall more 
than once in her life, supposing Seaton were 
purchased, he thought it perfectly impossible. 

" This is the place for them — no trouble, but 
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everything ready to take possession, besides 
shooting for poor Chetwode, who looks more 
wan and hen-pecked than ever." 

*' Oh, do not say that," cried Georgy ; " never 
say that to any one but me, for an epithet of 
that kind so soon clings to a man, and when 
once people fix on a cognomen for any one, 
they never think of the individual without the 
objectionable name attached to him." 

*' Ha, they will do that without any help of 

mine," returned her husband. rt People have 

said already that poor Chetwode dare not call 

his soul his own, and if they talk like that in 

the wide world of London, what will they not 

do here, in this small gossipping neighbourhood, 

where, if you had a new pair of shoes on one 

day, my little Georgy, every house within 

fifteen miles would know of it the next ? Take 

my word for it, these are not the people to live 

in the country altogether, and if Chetwode is 

persuaded into buying Seaton, he will be a 

greater fool than I take him to be." 
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When Theresa and her husband rejoined the 
Keatings, the expression on the face of the 
former was that of undisguised ennui and dis- 
gust, whilst Mark looked full of life and spirits, 
as if he had thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

They took leave of Mr. Pierrepont . with 
great graciousness, however, but no sooner was 
Theresa seated in the carriage than she ex- 
claimed energetically, 

" I hope and trust, during the remainder of 
my life, be it long or short, that I may see 
that odious man as seldom as it is possible for 
two beings in the same neighbourhood to meet 
Of all the insufferable creatures on the face of 
the earth, surely he is the most so. For meroy's 
sake Georgy, tell me who he is." 

"But what a tempting place — what an 
enviable spot," said Mark quickly. 

"And such an enviable master," retorted 
Theresa. " You really seemed to admire him 
quite as much as his gardens and grounds. In 
spite of all the looks and hints I gave you, 

vol. in. c 
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Mark, you persisted in talking on, and have 
left him with the comfortable, but most mis- 
taken, idea that'you are going to take his house 
immediately.** 

" Nay, my dearest, I was very careful what 
I said ; but it was quite impossible to receive 
such officious courtesy without making a few 
speeches in return — besides, he really seemed 
perfectly indifferent whether his house is let or 
not." 

" A trick 1 a trick of the trade I — Georgina, 
who is he ?" 

Georgy laughed, and said that conjecture 
was very rife as to his origin — no one knew 
who he was, but those who knew his good and 
excellent heart, forgave his peculiarities; — 
people said his father had been a cheesemonger 
of the name of Pepper, which name did not 
please the man of half a million. 

" If he does not change his mind, if he really 
lets you his house, you will be very lucky I 
assure you, for he knows what is comfortable." 
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u Thank you — I have no wish to influence 
his mind one way or the other for my own is 
quite made up ; I never was 00 disgusted with 
any one in the whole course of my existence, 
and if any thing would tempt me to take his 
" poor place' 9 from him, as he calls it, it would 
be, the delightful idea of having thereby exter- 
minated him from the county." 

All this time, Mark's silence was remarkable; 
it was almost always impossible to tell by the out- 
ward expression of his face what was passing 
within, and now, its calm quietude was more inex- 
pressive than ever; he was either lost in thought, 
or else he was treasuring up Theresa's senti- 
ments in his heart, and new- modelling his own 
views and wishes by them. 

Which ever it was, he never opened his lips 
till they came near Seaton again, and then as 
he looked up the grass-grown avenue, and 
glanced at the deserted lodge, he casually 
exclaimed, 

" Is there any shooting belonging to Seaton ?" 
c 2 
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"None," said his brother-in-law, "none 
worthy the name, but Lord KydaPs property 
adjoins it on the north, and he would be the 
best neighbour in the world." 

" That's all Mark thinks of!" cried Theresa, 
" the shooting ! 1 really think he would rather 
take Holm Park which I hate, because of its 
shooting, than beautiful Seaton, which I think 
a Paradise, because it has none P 

"Yes — Chetwode is a very selfish fellow," 
said Mr. Keating sarcastically, " he thinks of 
nobody but himself — ever P 

And Theresa was silenced. The rest of 
their way home was spent in repose, for all 
were tired, and none seemed disposed to talk ; 
hunger too has a very depressing effect, and 
Georgina candidly acknowledged that until 
luncheon was before her she could utter no 
more sentences, so on reaching the hall the 
demand became vociferous with all except 
Theresa, and she, pleading great fatigue, re- 
quested to have luncheon in her own room, and 
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desired the attendance of her husband, as soon 
as ever he had satisfied the cravings which even 
he did not deny. 

" She is going to talk him over," laughed 
Georgina to her husband in a whisper. 

" And she will fail," he returned, " she will 
fail for a certain time, because in the day he 
has courage to rebel ; but wait till the curtain 
lecture comes ! — if by that time her mind be 
still bent on the purchase of Seaton, our friend 
will succumb and Theresa be as usual, victo- 
rious P 



CHAPTER IL 



Mark Chbtwode did as he was bid ; he hur- 
ried oyer his luncheon, and ascended to his 
wife's room, where, reclining on a sofa, drawn 
close to the open window, lay Theresa, gazing 
out on the view. 

The lawn of the house was skirted by a 
belt of trees ; beyond them, the ground rose 
suddenly, and hill after hill succeeded, beauti- 
fully wooded, till the blue line of the last 
melted into the horizon. 
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That blue line was the boundary of Seaton, 
and to that Theresa now directed her husband'* 
attention. She pointed out the beauties and 
advantages of the place, and dwelt on its con- 
venient distance from her sister. 

Mark owned that this was a powerful argu- 
ment, but confessed that to tie themselves down 
to a country home, required a courage of which 
he was hardly capable, and he candidly told his 
wife that, were she to become disgusted with 
the purchase during some less attractive sea- 
son of the year, his income during his mother's 
lifetime would not permit of his keeping up 
a house in Town as well 

Theresa said she did not want a house in 
Town; she wanted nothing but the home on 
which her heart was set ; and if Mark would 
but allow her to spend two or three gay 
months of the London season in rubbing off the 
rust of a nine months residence in the country, 
he would find that he had made her the happi- 
est creature in the world. 
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Here was another powerful argument ! less 
likely than even the former to be resisted, yet 
to show how rooted must have been the preju- 
dice in the mind of Mark Chetwode, even this 
failed to decide his mind or convince him of the 
wisdom of the step which he was being impel- 
led to take. 

To live in the country had never been his 
Irish ; he could not imagine how it had ever 
eoine to be even questioned, yet somehow it 
did fcertainly seem as though, by many con- 
spiring circumstances, that end would be at- 
tained without his interference, and with con- 
stitutional indolence he at last began to wonder 
Whether it would not be far better to yield to 
the strongly expressed wishes of one whose 
happiness was so dear to him, than annoy and 
irritate her by contesting a point where the 
combat was so unequal. 

What plea could he have, sufficiently strong, 

t o urge against a wish of hers? what reason 

could he give, sufficiently good, to excuse his 
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thwarting her in an. innocent and natural taste 
how could he answer to himself for refusing to 
accede to her anxious request when she had so 
willingly consented to spend two, or even three 
months of the year in Town, to oblige him ! 

No; — Theresa was conquering; Theresa's 
mighty subterraneous battery was all this time 
going on most satisfactorily for her own 
views, and every word she uttered, carried the 
work of destruction onwards to completion, 
blowing up the prejudices, and scattering far 
and wide the feeble efforts at opposition which 
the ductile mind of the indulgent husband at- 
tempted to advance* 

" It is the purchase at which I hesitate," said 
Mark, in accents which told that this was the 
flash of the expiring lamp— " it is the hazard 
of taking so sudden a spring without any pre- 
vious preparation to which I object ; if I could 
but persuade you, my dearest Theresa, to try 
Holm Park for a year first 1" 

" Still harping on that detestable man's 
c 5 
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house ? — oh Mark yon really harrass me out of 
my existence! — what is the use of being in 
Georgy's county at all, if we are to be plaoed 
at different ends of it? — I wish to be where I 
can see her constantly— of course ! — not with 
miles and miles between us, making the exer- 
tion of meeting more like the fatigue of a 
journey than a pleasurable drive ! — how very 
inconsiderate you are !" 

" But my dearest, where are we to go whilst 
Seaton is furnishing?" 

" Up to Town of course I— up to Town to 
superintend it all, and see what Gillow ad- 
vises ; — yet no— do not let us have Gillow — he 
furnished that odious man's house ; —we will go 
to Jackson & Graham, and you will see if they 
do not put everything in for us in a month ; 
that will save you a world of trouble Mark, 
and Georgina being on the spot, will see that 
all is well arranged ; could anything be better 
than that?" 

" Would you return to Hill Street?" asked 
poor Mark doubtingly. 
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"Of course not ! — the idea ! — when jour 
dear good mother was nearly worried to death 
by us as it was ! — no ; why not go to Mivart's ?" 

" My dearest ! amongst princes and poten- 
tates ? — the most expensive Hotel in London ?' 

" And the most distingue; but you do not 
care for those things I see ; do therefore as you 
like; /only wished to spare your mother's 
feelings, which might naturally be hurt were 
we to take a house for the time, when in reality, 
there is quite room for us in her own." 

" True — very true ; you are perfectly right ! w 
cried Chetwode instantly convinced, " and I 
give you all credit, my Theresa, for so kind 
and thoughtful a suggestion — to an Hotel 
therefore we will go, and to Mivart's, since 
you wish it." 

" Indeed, I do not wish it P' exclaimed 
Theresa, quite satisfied with her success, " I 
wish nothing to which you object, and some day 
I hope you will do me the justice to believe 
this ; go to any Hotel you like — it is all the 
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'same to me ; I remember some friends of ours 
were once very comfortable atXoulson's, and 
4 that is quiet enough, even for you, I should 
think r 

The conversation was still going on ; arrange- 
ments were insensibly creeping into form, and 
plans were imperceptibly falling into their right 
places under the adroit hand which so artfully 
swayed the sceptre of dominion, when carriage 
wheels came grinding up the gravel sweep, and 
a barouche, full inside and out, crept through 
the iron gates, and was very slowly and care- 
fully drawn up beneath the windows. 

" Horrid country neighbours I dreadful 
morning visitors,' * cried Theresa springing up, 
" thank Heaven the infliction is Georgy's — not 
mine ; get behind the curtain, dear good Mark, 
and reconnoitre ; — what are they like T 

It was a large, roomy carriage with a pair of 
odd horses ; one was apparently several hands 
higher than the other, and both were in the 
most profuse perspiration. 
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A little boy of ten held the reins and whip 
with dignified delight, and by his side sat a 
gentleman whose likeness proclaimed him the 
proud father, and whose quick,careful eye never 
moved from the horses, although to judge by 
their appearance they were only too happy to 
stand still when onoe they were suffered to 
stop. 

Inside sat a lady, still young and very pretty, 
and on her knee a chubby child ; by her side, 
sat a nurse, on whose lap lay long robes of 
white cachemere bordered with blue plush, 
supposed to be the last baby, and on the op- 
posite side were three more olive branches, 
little girls. 

But the list did not end here ; up behind, 
under charge of the footman, who seemed to 
think it much more than one man's work, were 
two little brothers of the young coachman on 
the box, and this completed the family group 
who had come to call at Major Keating' s. 

"Blanche Rydal I declare!" was Chetwode's 
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exclamation, as he looted down from his em- 
brasure and viewed the noisy party— "Lord 
and Lady Bydal, Theresa, and all the children I 
— now what is to be done ? for they have cer- 
tainly come to call on you !" 

Theresa flung herself back in despair !■»— no- 
thing should induce her to go down — Mark 
must go instead, and say she was fagged to 
death, and must be excused from appearing — 
but first, he was to be silent that she might 
hear what they were saying. 

Major Keating and his son had both gone 
out on the steps to welcome their visitors, and 
everybody was talking at once ; the baby too 
had woke up, and seemed inclined to cry, so 
the nurse was singing to it with the whole 
strength of her lungs, whilst the little boys 
behind beat time to the air on the footboard 
with their thick nailed boots. 

With the summer scents of clematis and 
roses, this Babel of sounds floated in at the 
open window upon Theresa's fastidious ear. 
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"Yes— we are all here/ 1 Lord BydaTs 
loud, good-natured voice was vociferating — 
" in fact we hardly knew how to divide the 
party, for fear the boys should get into mis- 
chief; they all came home yesterday, for there 
was a case of measles at Eton, so they have 
broken up a fortnight before their time...." 

"And very delighted we are," chimed in 
Lady Kydal, "though I have had a sad fright 
with Tommy ;— he has got a swelled face, and 
it looked so like mumps that until Mr. Plaister 
assured me it was only a tooth, and extraoted 
it, I was miserable." 

" But he bore it like a man, he did P sang 
the nurse to the tune of ' merrily danced the 
Quaker's wife," in order to keep up the baby's 
attention, "he bore it like a ma-a-n!" 

"So he did," said the father — "and I see 
you are looking at my horses Major Keating — 
no wonder — but we promised Tommy he should 
drive to-day if he would have his tooth out, 
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and you Bee I have kept my word, only I was 
obliged to be particular in the selection." 

By this time, the whole troop, all excepting 
the honourable Tommy, were gradually 
entering the house, but he preferred retaining 
his exalted station on the coach- box, to the 
infinite annoyance of the footman, who had 
been looking out for half an hour's peace. 

"I don't see Lord Chester," said Major 
Keating, as if he had been counting them 
over, " I hope he has not got the measles ?" 

" Oh dear, no I" cried the mother, " he is 
out fishing with some friends, otherwise," she 
added apologetically, as if she had not brought 
enough, " he would have made a point of ac- 
companying us." 

And now they had all entered the drawing- 
room, and had been kissed all round, and the 
baby had got Mrs. Keating' s spectacles, so it 
was in a frenzy of excitement and delight, when 
Chetwode, by himself, entered the crowded 
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room and went through the ceremony of kissing 
them all round again, some by fair means, and 
others by foul, after which he made his wife's 
apologies. 

He said she was -very much fatigued, and 
trusted she might be excused from coming 
down; she had been house-hunting all the 
morning, and was really quite knocked up. In 
short, he did it very well, and her non-appear- 
ance was placed in the most favourable light. 

Blanche was very much disappointed at 
having to go away without seeing one of whom 
she had heard so much, and so honestly did she 
confess how much she should like to see her, 
even in her room, that Mark actually went up 
to ask Theresa if she would let his cousin come 
and introduce herself. 

" You will not mind Blanche the least," he 
said; "she is the most artless, natural, motherly 
woman in the world, and really wants to 
see you and make your acquaintance; she 
begged me particularly to say it is not often 
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she can take so long a drive, because of her 
baby." 

'* Good Heavens!" exclaimed Theresa, " what 
a message to send up by you ! really these 
mothers of families seem totally lost to all 
sense of les bienseances — what a message !" But 
in spite of all her husband could say, and in 
spite of the attractive temptation of " all the 
children," Theresa would not appear. She said 
the visit was just as much to her sister as to 
herself, and she really could not take the 
trouble. 

So Mark went down with a proper message, 
and in a few minutes he came up again with 
another. " Would Theresa fix some day for 
either spending along morning or dining at 
Ringmere ?" 

Yes — Theresa had no objection to a dinner 
party, and she was "agreeable" to any day 
that would suit the rest, so her husband re- 
descended and then re ascended, and said that 
the next day but one was decided on. 
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u How good of you," cried Lady Rydal, on 
his third appearance ; "how well he has learnt 
to 'fetch and carry,' has he not, Mrs. Keating ? 
— so like the excellent Mark that 1 remember 
him as a bachelor, yet, somehow, so unlike a 
married man." # 

And then the project of living in the country 
some part of the year was canvassed, and as far 
as Chetwode could learn in the confusion of 
tongues that reigned around, Lord Rydal was 
decidedly of opinion that Mr. Pierrepoint's 
house was more likely to suit Londoners than 
Seaton. 

"The house of Seaton is very large," he 
said, " and the land about it singularly scattered. 
There are fields here and there, running into 
the property of other people, and involving the 
owner into all sorts of disputes ; it is a singular 
fact too, that every proprietor hitherto has 
abdicated, in consequence of differences with 
the next neighbour, old Bransby ; if you shot 
a partridge in your own turnips, and it fell on 
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the other side of the hedge, on his ground, he 
would not hesitate to call you a poacher for 
life. I assure you, if you buy Seaton,you will 
find you have a most troublesome neighbour 
in Mr. Bransby." 

" But Mrs. Bransby is a, very delightful 
pewon," said Lady Rydal ; " I am sure Mrs. 
Ghetwode would like her very much — so we 
will ask them to meet you. She has six young 
children, and Mr. Bransby looks like their 
grandfather." 

At last the visit came to a conclusion ; the 
children had began to get troublesome, and 
the nurse thought that by the time they were 
at home again they would be very hungry, so 
on this hint the cavalcade began to form into 
marching Order. 

The inside passengers were all stowed in ; 
thfe little boys had clambered up behind ; the 
footman Was hanging on, partly because he did 
hot choose to seat himself till they had ended 
the usual battle between each other for more 
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room, and partly to catch whichever of them 
should be in danger of falling over, and Lord 
Rydal was mounted on the box ; the Honor- 
able Tommy awoke the small horse by a giant's 
lash, and succeeded in turning both on the 
gravel sweep without overturning the rest, and 
Theresa gladly saw them depart. 

All the remainder of that day the subject 
of thought and conversation was naturally 
Seaton, or Holm Park, and against the latter, 
Mrs. Mark continued so inflexibly opposed that 
her husband really dreaded introducing it at all. 
Her brother-in-law had not his scruples; 
unaccustomed to allow his own wife to take any 
part in domestic arrangements of any kind, he 
used to grow quite angry when he saw the in- 
fluence Theresa possessed, and provoked with 
Mark, first for so invariably submitting, and 
next for trying to deny that he did so. 

Mr. Keating was strongly against the pur- 
chase of Seaton — he did not hesitate to speak 
his mind freely too, whilst they were waiting 
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for dinner that day, all assembled in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Theresa sat on a low seat at the open window 
whilst he was speaking, and took little notice 
of what he said for some time, until, apparently 
treating his interference as a joke, she looked 
up in his face and said — 

" How kind it is of you to put yourself in 
such a fever on our account ! one would think 
you had some great interest in the letting of 
Holm Park, Francis! otherwise you would 
not take up the unenviable position of pushing 
in between man and wife ! do you not know 
that people who are so foolish as to do that, 
always make themselves ridiculous, without 
gaining anything by it ?" 

w Iam giving Chetwode good advice," re* 
torted Mr. Keating, « which no one else in 
this house either can, or is privileged to do V 9 

"You are very clever — but when a man 
takes a wife, and proves a good husband, do 
you not sometimes find that in the choice of a 
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home, he is rather disposed to make her both 
adviser and chief actor in all that is to be done ?" 

Dinner fortunately was announced at this 
juncture, and no more was said till the evening; 
when the old Major having gone to sleep, Keat- 
ing sallied out on the lawn with his brother-in- 
law, and smoked a cigar, in which Mark would 
have given worlds to have joined him, but it 
was forbidden. 

The person who acted as agent to the pro- 
prietor of Seaton lived in the village of Seaton- 
Early, two miles from the Hall, and aft;r 
many harassing hours of indecision, Chetwode 
decided that it would do no harm to go and 
call on him, and enquire all particulars, if his 
brother-in-law would go with him, and if his 
wife would sanction it. 

This clause was always the harbour in which 
Chetwode took refuge, and the rock on which 
Keating struck, and though he agreed to take 
the walk betimes the next morning he would 
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not say a syllable now, one way or the other, 
as to the eligibility of the purchase. 

The next morning, before the household 
were stirring, Mark, permitted to undertake 
the expedition, and charged with a thousand 
injunctions as to how much he was to say, and 
how little he was to do, mounted the pony 
prepared for the purpose, and started for Sea- 
ton-Early. 

The agent was at breakfast, but readily gave 
every required information ; he neither praised 
npr with mock humility depreciated his charge, 
and Chetwode returned home, having promised 
to bring his wife in the course of the day to 
ride over the grounds, and go once more over 
the house, yet still, one could see in every 
word he uttered, that he still hung back. 

Nothing had been said that could in any 
way either add to his scruples or remove his 
prejudices; every sentence that had fallen from 
the lips of the lawyer with whom he had been 
conversing, was to the purpose, and no more, 
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therefore the chaos of Mark's mind was of his 
own creation, and his brother-in-law saw it, 
and pitied him. 

Those who are constituted firm of opinion 
and strong in mind, neither understand nor 
make allowance for the " weak as water/' and 
the " infirm of purpose ;" they only think 
within themselves " thou shalt not excel," and 
their feelings for them are only those of com- 
miseration in consequence. 

As they slowly approached the house, the 
fluttering of Theresa's muslins and ribbons 
roused her musing husband to take advantage 
of the very few minutes more in which he 
could benefit by the advice of his brother-in- 
law. 

" But I will give you no more," was the 
unsatisfactory reply ; " it is not taken in good 
part, and so I shall leave you to your own de- 
vices; one thing, however, I think I might 
safely urge, and that is, that you do not take 
this on your shoulders unadvisedly, particu- 

VOL. m. D 
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larly in your present doubting state of mind — 
remember a purchase is not for your own life 
only — an estate is for posterity as well." 

" But you refuse to advise me ?" 

" Yes — because you have others of whom 
Theresa may have a higher opinion — Bathurst 
for instance." 

" Ah, Bathurst indeed !" exclaimed Mark, 
" if I could but get his opinion I should feel 
safe in any step I took ! — but Theresa " 

u I thought Mrs. Mark had a very high 
opinion of him ?" 

" Perhaps... I do not know... I really forget 
if any instance..." 

" My dear fellow," said Keating suddenly 
arresting the footsteps of the undecided man, 
" I have a plan in my head, and when that is 
the case I act upon it instantaneously. I will 
write to Bathurst this very morning and ask 
him down here for a few days ; no one is sup- 
posed to know, not even he, why his company is 
required, and before the purchase of this con- 
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founded Seaton 10 completed, talk to him alone! 
—there no* ! — you ask my advice and I have 
given it, and whether you wait for him or not, 
I shall writer 

This proposition, though startling, was 
nevertheless a most welcome one to Chetwode, 
for in the depths of his heart there still lurked 
that almost reverential regard for Bathurst and 
his opinion, which had made him the guide of 
his earlier years. 

That the suggestion too of a visit from him 
should have emanated from Keating and not 
from himself, was rather a pleasing reflection 
to Chetwode, and he joined Theresa, intending 
at some convenient moment to tell her of the 
invitation which would be, by that time, des- 
patched. 

Till the post had gone out, however— till 
the letter was in the inevitable bag — he did 
not tell her! — and then, the reason for which 
the visit was requested, he concealed from 
her! 

p 3 
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In this slight action, this apparently insig- 
nificant concealment, how much of the effect 
of the last few months of strife and struggle 
was visible ! — The husband was afraid to con- 
fess the real object for which he was desirous 
of the society of his friend, and placed the 
whole responsibility of the invitation on the 
shoulders of his brother-in-law ! 

If he thought he deceived Theresa — if in- 
deed he had any such intention — he was him- 
self mistaken. In a moment she saw that the 
head of another than her unstable husband 
had been at work to circumvent, and she took 
her measures accordingly. 

On a pony, with Mark at the bridle, walking 
happily by her sid e, she that morning bent her way 
through the beautiful woods and lanes again, 
to tread the chesnut avenues of Seaton. 

The weather, which tends so much either 
to beautify, or to spoil, was this day more like 
summer than spring; the banks were yellow 
with patches of primroses, and where the lanes 
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were close and narrow, the scent of the violets 
seemed quite to hang on the still air. Branches 
of dog- roses drooped down from the young, green 
hedges, and that calm, enjoyable sensation 
which steals over us in such scenes, filled 
Theresa and her husband with a sort of tran- 
quil happiness seldom enjoyed by them in 
common. 

Then as they slowly wound up through the 
trees, and came out on the broad lawn where 
stood the sunny house, discovering every 
moment attractions, which, from a carriage, 
had been completely lost to them, their mutual 
admiration increased — every step made them 
more and more pleased with what they saw, 
and as Mark placed his arm round his wife's 
slight waist, and lifted her to the ground, for 
the first time he cordially shared her senti- 
ments with regard to Seaton, and agreed in 
her low-toned but earnest whisper — 

u If this were but ours how happy I should 
beF 
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The agent, a quiet, silent man, stood on the 
steps ready to receive them. He had had all 
the windows opened, and the rooms were feel- 
ing warm as well as looking comfortable. The 
garden paths, too, had been swept and weeded, 
and everything seemed as if a very little time 
and trouble were required to make the place 
habitable. 

The farm, which they had not before visited, 
came in for a share of the general inspection, 
and the agent, in the course of their round, 
pointed out the great advantages which 
a peculiarly constructed stable offered. In 
short, under his guidance, things which had 
.before been totally overlooked, now shone out 
as indispensable to every house, yet to be 
found in very few. 

Before they left, Mark commented on the 
ponds about the grounds; one of his prejudices 
was, water near a house. 

"You might drain them," was the reply, 
" they ore full of fish certainly, and even to 
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Mrs. Chetwode they might afford a soft of 
easy, idle sport for a summer-day— but even 
drained they could be turned to advantage, 
since at> soil nourishes American plants like 
the bed of a lake or a pond ; — Lord Bydal set 
the fashion here for their cultivation, and has 
a garden well worth the loss of his lake." 

Theresa was delighted with the idea; she 
seized on it as a novelty, and impressed upton 
her husband how very little he would be al- 
lowed to do were he to hire instead of buy — 
besides the constant interest attached to a 
place of one's very own. 

True, thought Chetwode> and every sight 
and every word now drew him more and more 
into the net until, like all who try and try to 
convince themselves of what they do not qtfite 
acknowledge, he ended by believing that it was 
his own anxious wish to purchase Seaton, and 
that in that, his wife most cordially seconded 
him! *. 

" Say nothing to the Keattngs," said Theresa, 
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as they started en route home again — "let us 
think it over seriously to ourselves and by our- 
selves, and when we have quite made up our 
minds then we can talk to them about it ; but 
1 always think, that when people are at all 
irresolute on a subject, the conflicting opinions 
of others only confuse them still more." 

"Very true," answered Mark, "I agree 
with you, my Theresa, and yet I have a pre- 
sentiment that our minds are now so nearly 
made up, that the opinions of others will have 
very little effect on our decision.'' 
^ Theresa smiled — a smile that was sweet, 
but perfectly inexpressive — yet her heart beat 
with triumph at the change she had wrought 
in her husband's sentiments. 

It was a triumph to her, thus to have 
brought him round! thus to have defeated all 
Bis own objections and the firm opposition of 
her brother-in-law ! — But one triumph, greater 
still, remained to be achieved, and till that was 
completed, her ambition wauld be very 
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from satisfied ; it was, that Seaton should be 
actually purchased, the papers formally drawn 
up, signed, sealed, and ratified, all before the 
arrival of one, whom she knew had been sum* 
moned solely to give his sapient opinion on the 
subject ! 

In spite of all that had passed, however,— 
in spite of the inch that Chetwode had con- 
ceded, a hard struggle had yet to take place 
before the ell would be given ; — at ' that point 
the husband stood at bay —not for long, but 
for a sufficient time to prove to his more reso- 
lute partner, how great was her conquest, and 
how great his sacrifice 1 

For a time he certainly did stand at bay — 
for four and twenty hours ; — but on the morn- 
ing of the third day, a letter came from Mr. 
Bathurst, delighted to accept the invitation, 
but sorry that he had engagements which pre- 
vented his joining the party for the next few 
days j on Monday, in the following week, he 
D 5 
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would be with them without fail, and this delay 
was death to his influence, and new life to the 
projects of Theresa. 

This was a Friday. — Mark was much dis- 
appointed ; he bethought him of writing a full 
account of the whole state of the case to his 
friend, [and then the reply, by return of post, 
arriving on Sunday, would enable him to take 
measures the first thing on Monday morning, 
supposing .the answer of Bathurst agreed with 
his own views. 

Deep in this inward cogitation he hardly 
saw the entrance of Theresa, till a white hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and the most silvery 
of voices, as he thought, whispered in his ear a 
petition that he would take another delightful 
ramble through the woods with her, for that 
the pony was at the door, waiting for them. 

Too happy, he started from his reverie and 
obeyed, forgetting for the time his letter, and 
all about it. Into the lanes they therefore 
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went, and from thenoe to the winding path on 
the red banks of the river ; they then struck 
into the mazy and briat-grown paths through 
the woods, where they succeeded in losing theft 
way, and, finally, emerged on the high road, at 
least, four miles from home. 

Four miles on a small, slow pony, going at a 
foot's pace, are not achieved in a few minutes, 
and as, when they first found their right road, 
the sun was descending to the horizon of hills, 
and leaving long streaks of purple, red, and 
gold on the sky, which looked very like sun- 
set, it was not long before he dipped behind 
the deep blue downs, and told the wanderers 
that the day was gone. 

The first dinner-bell rang as they entered 
Major Keating's grounds— the post-man was 
gallopping off in a contrary direction, as 
though he were already late, and on Saturday 
there could be no post at all ! 

Thus, a fate was against Mark Chetwode, 
and he yielded to it When Mr. Bathurst ar- 
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rived at the Hall on Monday evening, the title 
deeds of the estate were all signed, sealed, and 
delivered — the voluminous papers were in 
Mark's own possession, and Seaton, in short, 
was irrevocably, his own I 



CHAPTER III. 



But before the arrival of Mr. Bathurst, came 
the dinner party at Lord Rydal's, and Theresa, 
glad of the excitement, went in very good 
humour and dressed " to astonish the natives." 
She was rather curious too, to see what Mrs. 
Bellingham's daughter would be like, though 
she had long known her by description as a 
pretty, good-natured little woman; all these 
qualifications were so unlike the mother that 
Theresa did not expect to find her answering 
the portraits that had been drawn of her. 
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And yet, on entering the room, hovr little 
did she expect what she saw! a little woman 
certainly sat on the sofa, but one who occupied, 
in amazing breadth, nearly the whole of it, and 
who, when she rose, in a stiff, blue satin dress, 
looked more like a chimney ornament of Dres- 
den china than anything else. 

How any one looking so young and so fair, 
could be so fat, passed Theresa's comprehen- 
sion, but certainly she seemed good-tempered 
enough, and talked to Theresa as if she had 
known her for years. 

On the same sofa, squeezed into the corner 
of it, by dint of having turned the sofa cushion 
up, sat Mrs. Bransby, the wife of the quarrel- 
some man, who was introduced to her future 
neighbour, and set about improving the ac- 
quaintance without any loss of time. 

Before dinner was announced, Mr. Keating 
stole to the back of his sister-in-law's chair, 
and under pretence of showing her a flower, 
whispered, 
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"If, before you have known Mrs. Bransby 
two hours, ebe does not tell you a story 
of a governess— never mind what — I give you 
leave to demand a pair of gloves at my hands.' 9 

"Done," laughed Theresa, and the party 
moved in the usual order into the dining- 
room. 

The Rydals, despite the coronet attached to 
their name, were not great people in their 

neighbourhood ; they were too affable, too do- 
mestic, and too bent upon being liked by every 
body, to be any more than very nice people. 

Those who wish to be thought a great deal 
of, must make a great deal of themselves ; and 
those who possess the secret respect, venera- 
tion and dislike of inferor beings, are generally 
people who hold themselves exceedingly high, 
and profess to be very exclusive. 

The Tremlett-Tremlettsons were the great 
people of the neighbourhood of Seaton-Early. 
Lord Rydal was a very small man compared to 
Mr. Tremlett-Tremlettson, and poor lowly 
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cottagers would shake in the august presence 
of the latter, when the appearance of the for- 
mer was a signal for a general running to the 
doors to catch a nod or a smile. 

They had been asked for that day to meet 
the Chetwodes, but had declined. Lady Rydal 
laughingly told Mrs. Bransby that Mrs. Trem- 
tett-Tremlettson did not wish to meet Theresa 
until she had seen her somewhere by accident 
and judged whether she would be presentable 
at her parties. 

Any one deemed worthy of admission to Mrs. 
Tremlett-Tremlettson's house, might rest as- 
sured they were either very pretty, very ele- 
gant, or very distingut in appearance. 

" And therefore," added Lady Rydal, " I 
do not think our guest of to-day need have any 
fears I" 

Mrs. Bransby, when the ladies assembled in 
the drawing-room, manoeuvred to place herself 
by Theresa, and began admiring Lady Rydal's 
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little girls, two of whom were allowed to sit 
up till tea-time on company occasions. 

"Such sweet children — such elegant little 
figures," began the rival mother ; " but I con- 
fess to you, my dear Mrs. Chetwode, that I 
should be terrified to death if my girls had such 
small waists." 

te Perhaps yours are younger," said Theresa, 
" and their figures less formed." 

" No— on the contrary, my two eldest are 
eight and nine — indeed they have a governess." 

"Really," answered Theresa, seeing that she 
was expected to say something. 

€( They have indeed — sometimes I wonder at 
my own courage, but they really have! If 
you did but know all I went through with my 
last governess, you would wonder I could ever 
bring myself to have another — but my duty to 
my children — " 

I An irresistible inclination to laugh seized 
Theresa; the wager recurred to her mind, and 
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she actually did laugh, at which Mrs. Bransby 
put on the gravest of faces. 

" You would not laugh — you will not, I am 
sure, when I tell you !" she exclaimed, " but 
it was the most shocking affair altogether— this 
dreadful woman, young in years, but old in de- 
ceit, had been with me for an immense time ; 
in fact, I had the greatest confidence in her 
— just imagine my horror, when I, all at once, 
discovered that she was in the habit of writing 
notes to a member of my family, and evidently 
sought to undermine the peace and happiness 
of every one of us P 

Clothed in so mysterious a garb, Theresa 
could not make out what Mrs. Bransby meant ; 
she could not imagine who the "member of the 
family" could be, and plainly asked for an 
explanation. The admirable expression of em- 
barrassment which stole over the lady's counte- 
nance was very well assumed, and so was her 
hesitation before she answered, 
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"Bat still— I do not see why I should mind 
telling you, Mrs. Chetwode; the notes— were 
to my — husband." 

That any one, " young in years/ 1 should, 
as Mrs. Bransby insinuated, write amatory 
effusions to a man old enough to be a grand- 
father, with a figure like a turtle, and a faoe 
like a tomata, nearly killed Theresa, who was 
in that humour when the least thing makes one 
laugh, and she could not control her merriment, 
any more than she could conceal it. 

"I am surprised at your laughing," eaid 
Mrs, Bransby, " for no one ever did so before. 
When you are a mother, you will feel dif- 
ferently. Lady Rydal always laughs, certainly, 
but she is so exceedingly volatile, and she has 
never been tried ; I am not naturally jealous, 
but I confess I was not an angel in this case, 
and my indignation was extreme." 

" No wonder," said Theresa, trying to make 
up for her rudeness. " I should nevfer have 
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thought Mr. Bransby such a Lothario. What 
did the notes say?" 

t€ Dear Mrs. Chetwode, exonerate my hus- 
band, for he was more sinned against than 
sinning ; I never will believe that he looked 
twice at her — and as for the notes, it was more 
the act of writing to him, than anything they 
contained, which I so severely punished. I 
begged her to leave my house immediately, 
and she did." 

The approach of the coffee made Mrs 
Bransby start off in a most desultory and in- 
coherent conversation about the weather, whilst 
her large, sleepy eyes rolled from the servants 
to Theresa, with looks which she meant to be 
full of expression. 

" Servants talk so," she whispered ; " I would 
not have this get about for the world." 

Yet every one knew that there was not a 
man, woman or child, within the limits of that 
part of the county, who had not heard the 
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whole story, over and over again — for there 
was no grade amongst whom Mrs. Bransby did 
not contrive to introduce the subject, by some 
clever and appropriate adaptation. 

" For the sake of old Bransby's purity of 
character," said Mr. Keating, as they all drove 
home, u I must tell you that Eydal was called 
in when the row took place, and saw the note 
that caused it ; it was to represent to the 
father, who is both passionate and deaf, that 
no human power could prevail on his eldest 
girl to learn the "rudiments of Latin," 
on which, when he engaged the governess, he 
laid the greatest stress. Not a word, not an 
allusion of any other kind sullied that unlucky 
note ; her greatest fault and mistake was, 
addressing herself to old Bransby, instead of 
his wife ; and if, Theresa, every time you meet 
that worthy woman, she does not tell you the 
story over again, you may send your glove 
bill in to me, as regularly as Christmas comes 
round." 
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Theresa observed with some surprise, that 
the next morning at breakfast, the old couple 
were regaled by their son with the most minute 
account of the party, and listened to every 
particular with the most lively interest. 

Georgy too, aided her husband in retailing 
all the little pieces of scandal and gossip of 
every family round, and seemed completely 
to have embodied herself as one of the society. 

To Theresa, this was miraculous. She could 
not enter into the local interests so readily, 
and the sayings and doings of the neighbours 
were matters of perfect indifference to her. 
She looked upon it all with more of contempt 
than tolerance, and ridiculed Georgy for her 
patient endurance of such wearisome conversa- 
tion, forgetting that she herself was about to 
become a member of the very society, of whose 
goings on she professed such utter indifference. 

This manner, which she never attempted to 
conceal, only convinced the Keatings still more 
of the folly of her husband, in imagining she 
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would make the abode on which her flighty 
fancy had rested, her settled home. 

Dependant as a resident in the country must, 
and ought to be, on the surrounding neighbours 
for society, pleasure, and even friendship, 
Mr. Keating' s first advice to his wife had been, 
to make herself generally agreeable ; to be " as 
wise as a serpent, and as harmless as a dove," 
and above all things, never to do or say any- 
thing likely to attract attention or make 
enemies, and this course Georgina studiously 
followed. 

There was no one in the world, as yet, who 
had had power thus to control her sister ; so, 
instead of looking forward to her residence 
amongst them with satisfaction, Mr. Keating 
never thought of it without positive fear — his 
greatest dread being that Theresa would 
embroil her husband with those around them. 

" Remember, however," came Georgy's ar- 
gument, like ' oil upon the waters,' as usual, 
€i you were wrong when you thought that 
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Theresa and her mother-in-law would never 
get on well; you may prove just as wrong 
now. Had it not been for the servants, she 
would have lived there very peaceably. 

Mr. Keating would not quite agree to this ; 
Mrs. Chetwode was a mild old lady, with whom 
an evil spirit even would have found some diffi- 
culty in quarrelling, therefore, the merit of the 
daughter-in-law was questionable; to confess 
the truth, he had seen sharp and sour looks 
pass between the sisters-in-law, which he did 
not think augured perfect amity ; so, for all 
Georgy knew, had the double establishment 
gone on much longer, war might have broken 
out. 

u I should like to lay a wager," he began one 
morning, (Mr. Keating liked nothing better 
than a wager — whether he lost or won was all 
the same to him, so that he had the pleasure 
it). " I must lay a wager with you, Theresa." 

And it was, that she would not remain 
quietly at Seaton for six months. 
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Theresa took it instantly — she was so certain 
she should win this time. It was now the be- 
ginning of June, and 5 allowing her time to 
make the necessary choice of furniture &c in 
Town, he then gave her till Christmas, which 
Chetwode proposed spending with his mother. 

" My wager is this ; that before the middle 
of December you are tired of your rural life, 
and the excellent Mark will have to take a 
house for you in Town." 

w What will you give me if I win?" asked 
Theresa, " for a great deal depends on that" 

" You shall choose what you like — any gem, 
any jewel, any object of vertu you please, the 
value on no account to exceed, five shillings." 

" Make it five guineas, and I take you at 
your word T 

" Guineas then, for I shall win." 

And now, by the coach which daily passed 
Major Keating's gate, arrived the once anxi- 
ously-expected Bathurst, a day behind the fair. 

Fortunately, the purpose, for which his com- 

VOL. III. E 
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pany had been solicited, had never been di- 
vulged to him, otherwise he might have been 
mortified, though he could not have been more 
astonished than he was, when he heard of the 
purchase made by his friend. 

The warm interest, however, with ;which he 
entered into the scheme, and his friendly anxi- 
ety to see the place and hear all about every 
thing connected with it, showed how very far 
from his thoughts was the idea that he should 
himself have been consulted on the subject, 
and this relieved A' ark of a load of uneasiness. 

As the gentlemen sat out on the lawn to- 
gether smoking their cigars after dinner, he con- 
sequently detailed to his friend without any 
embarrassment, the whole history of his predi- 
lection (!) and final purchase. 

Keating smiled to himself, behind a wreath of 
smoke, at the adroit manner in which the hus- 
band told his tale, without one allusion to the 
wife who had been the guiding hand throughout. 

u And you really think," asked Bathurst 
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very naturally, " that you shall like living in 
the country?" 

Mark was annoyed at the expression. 
« Every one will call it 'living in the country!' 
— it is no such thing ; — it is merely having a 
country residence; we must have had a home 
somewhere, and we both agreed that it was 
much easier to find a house in Town for the 
winter, and a few months of the season, than 
to find an equally eligible one in the country 
for just the brief period of a summer; now we 
shall have our fresh home to come down to 
whenever we like, and the prospect is very en- 
joyable." 

Again his brother-in-law smiled — a smoke- 
veiled smile ; — he admired the innocent sophis- 
try of Mark Chetwode — the simple artfulness 
with which he had tried to, and succeeded in, 
persuading himself, that that against which he 
had fought after his mild fashion till he could 
stand no longer, was after all an act of his own 

free choice. 

e 3 
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At this moment, Theresa approached the 
drawing-room window, and gently called " dear 
Mark." 

Dear Mark was to come in directly — he had 
been sitting quite long enough with the smokers, 
and they really must forgive both him and her- 
self, but if he remained another minute, he 
would be quite unbearable for the rest of the 
evening. 

" Bless my soul 1" exclaimed Bathurst 
hastily opening his cigar-case, " I thought you 
had one all this time ! why did you not ask me ? 
— I declare I thought I saw you lighting yours 
as we came out — tell Mrs. Chetwode you have 
not even begun yet !" 

But before this message had reached the 
ears of even he who was meant to deliver it, 
Mark Chetwode had obeyed his summons, and 
gone into the house. 

" He does not smoke now/' said Keating, 
totto voce. 

« No r 
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« No— not allowed I" 

Bathurst shrugged his shoulders, but said 
nothing. 

" Good many things forbidden now — not 
permitted much liberty, either of speech or 
action ; this purchase is not his you know P 

t( No ? n exclaimed Bathurst, very much 
astonished, "I am sorry to hear it! truly 
sorry." 

"Hen-pecked, my dear fellow P ejaculated 
Keating with a gesture of contempt, "hen- 
pecked, I give you my word, till he could 
sooner fly over those trees than dare to say, 
his soul is his own P 

This, his friend Bathurst had long seen; he 
had more than suspected it the first evening he 
had ever been introduced to Theresa, but had 
tried to close his eyes against the conviction, 
till they were opened either by others, or by 
indisputable self- evidence. 

Now, by the former means, the veil was 
dropping, and what he had always feared, from 
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his intimate knowledge of the yielding amiabi- 
lity of his friend, seemed at last to have come 
to pass. 

Often when they were young men together, 
the graver Bathurst, always deep-thinking, 
used to say to himself, " If an intriguing wo- 
man, one who wins his affections, once gets 
hold of Chetwode, he is lost," and, as far as 
the dignity of a husband's position, and the 
mastery belonging to the sex, were concerned, 
the prophecy had come true. The sneer of the 
brother-in-law had not escaped the keen eye of 
Chetwode's bosom friend, and he sighed within 
himself as he thought of it. 

The next day, the first thing, the whole 
party were to go to Seaton together, and a 
cloudless sky promised that the excursion 
would be one of the most pleasurable kind. 
Georgy and her husband were to take old Mrs. 
Keating and Mr. Bathurst, whilst the devoted 
Mark, as a matter of course, was to be separated 
from the rest, to lose the sight of his friend's 
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first impressions, and to walk through the wind- 
ing bridle paths of the woods, by the side of 
the slow and obstinate pony which it was 
Theresa's pleasure to ride. 

For the first time, he felt the walk rather 
irksome, and then he redoubled his assiduities, 
lest the fact should be apparent 

Shakespeare says : — 

" When love begins to sicken and decay 
It useth an enforced ceremony/' 

And certainly we are never so polite as when 
we feel that we have been remiss, even in 
thought, so Mark's attentions were that day 
doubled and trebled too. 

When they reached Seaton, the Keatings 
were standing waiting for them on the lawn, 
but Bathurst was out on the top of the house, 
admiring the view, and as Theresa dismounted, 
she exclaimed with some asperity, 
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" He need not have been in quite such a 
hurry, I think P 

How very often a sentence, an expression, a 
little insignificant word even, has power to 
disturb one's equanimity, and knockdown one's 
spirits ; Mark was not in a merry mood that 
morning, and this speech made him feel still 
more uncomfortable — almost unhappy. 

During the whole of the inspection, Theresa 
was a shadow at her husband's elbow; she 
never suffered himself and his friend to have 
a moment's conversation out of her hearing ; 
and Bathurst, recollecting what Keating had 
said the evening before about the purchase be- 
in£ hers, not his, felt a restraint in her pre- 
sence which very nearly prevented his giving 
his honest opinion of the house and grounds 
when asked. 

" It is very evident your taste does not agree 
with ours," said Theresa, when she observed 
this hesitation, and Mark looked anxiously for 
the answer. 
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u I admire the spot exceedingly," replied 
Bathurst, " it has great capabilities, and the 
site is perfect — but I confess I imagined a mora 
finished place— I expected a house ready to be 
immediately occupied." 

" And so it is ; it wants nothing but furni- 
ture—" 

" Pardon me — I was out on the top, and the 
roof is completely out of order 1 — I went over 
the offices too, and the cellar is under water." 

Mark was provoked beyond measure at these 
discoveries, and Theresa was provoked too, 
but her annoyance was directed towards Ba- 
thurst for noticing and commenting on such 
accidents, putting her husband out of conceit 
with his purchase, and making him think a 
world of difficulties lay before him, effectually 
preventing him, for at least some time, from sit- 
ting down comfortably in his own house. 

Of course all these things had to be reme- 
died, and Theresa, during the ride home, im- 
E 5 
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pressed on Chetwode the folly of thinking that 
any house in the world, long uninhabited, would 
not require repair. 

There was one fact, however, on which Ba-. 
thurst did not think it right to have polite 
scruples; he felt assured that the house was 
damp, and spoke strongly as to the importance 
of remedying this to the utmost extent before 
taking final possession. 

Chetwode well remembered that this had 
been his own first impression, only he had not 
been permitted to give more than feeble utter- 
ance to it. His friend strongly advised his not 
entering till the hot summer days came round, 
and suggested the propriety of pleasing Mrs. 
Mark, by enjoying a little more of the London 
season till a wise time arrived, in the which to 
begin country life. 

"You took my advice about Cornwall's 
horses," said he, " when a fearful accident had 
taught you to do so ; do not wait now for the 
experience which makes one wise, but go up 
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to Town for at least six weeks. If you want 
a house, there is the prettiest little bijou to be 
let for the rest of the season in Curzon 
Street, that ever you would wish to see. Give 
me the commission, and I will engage to have 
it all ready for you in a week." 

All the rest of the speech, all save its closing 
sentence, fell pleasantly on Mark Chetwode's 
ear, and a deep scheme, such as proposing this 
plan to Theresa as entirely one of his own ideas 
entered his head ; but Bathurst must have 
nothing to do with it ; he very well knew that 
if he had, it would spoil all Mark, and Mark 
only must be the proposer, and the promoter, 
and Theresa, he trusted, would graciously ac- 
quiesce. 

Fortunately, she did so, and she liked the 
plan too, for the excitement of moving about 
luxuriously without any trouble or any 
thought of the odious word expense, had 
become delightful to her. At first she rather 
hesitated at being six weeks at an hotel, for 
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Mark had not then divulged the Curzon 
Street project; he knew if he did, she would 
immediately ask from whom he had heard of 
that house, and there would be some objection 
raised in consequence. 

He therefore, with perhaps pardonable sub- 
tlety — (he was striving for peace and a quiet 
life)— offered to write up to an agent and make 
enquiries, and as this proposal also found favour 
in the sight of his wife, he told Bathurst, in 
private, to write and engage the house in 
Curzon Street. 

That feat achieved, they prepared to leave 
the Keating's, soon to meet again ; but ere their 
departure, Lady Rydal had extorted a promise 
from them, that after all their business in Town 
was transacted, they would come and stay at 
Bingmere, and so be on the spot to place all 
the furniture according to their fancy, within 
the walls of their own bright home, called 
Seaton. 

With this understanding, they left the roof 
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where they had spent so eventful a week, and 
wended their way towards London, where, very 
shortly, Theresa was once more plunged in that 
whirl of pleasure and dissipation in which she 
seemed so fitted to dwell. 



CHAPTER IV. 



When the news of her son's intentions and 
their fulfilment first reached old Mrs. Chet- 
wode, the nature of her feelings partook more 
of the character of a shock than a surprise; for 
it had never entered into her imagination that 
the precious being, from whom she had never, 
in the whole course of his life, been separated 
a sufficient time to form, on the whole, one year 
— should now, without any preparation, have 
fixed his head quarters far from her, and in 
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the country U-and that too in such close vici- 
nity to his wife's sister, as to lead her reasonably 
to fear they would make it more than a mere 
summer's residence. 

The first letter of regret and remonstrance 
which her gentle hand had ever penned, was 
despatched to Mark on this occasion, and it 
cut him to the heart. 

He now saw that the two, who, next to 
Theresa, he loved and esteemed most on earth, 
disapproved and deprecated the step he had 
taken, and his mother's argument, that in the 
course of human nature, the years in which 
she could now hope to enjoy his society must 
be dwindling to a close, consequently residing 
near her would have been as much a happiness 
to her as a duty of his own, made him bitterly 
deplore the ill-advised haste with which he had 
concluded the purchase, and the weak com- 
pliance with which he had done so before con- 
sulting his mother, or even Bathurst. 
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To the latter, in secret, he mourned his 
fault ; the first sight of his mother's face had 
plunged the shaft still deeper in his heart, and 
though to her he only said, " It was Theresa's 
anxious wish, 59 to him he confided more, and 
bitterly repented the rash act 

" Why did you not advise me !— check me 1" 
was his appeal to his friend. 

t€ Because till the deed was done, I never 
knew it was even in contemplation; when I 
came down to Keating's, if you remember, 
no interference of mine could have availed, and 
bo I held my peace*'* 

This was very true, but still Mark felt 
aggrieved, and the buoyant gaiety of Theresa 
whirling round in the vortex of occupation 
and amusement, only saddened him still more. 

Possessed of carte blanche to furnish Seaton 
as she pleased, the taste which had been nur- 
tured in Paris, now budded and blossomed in 
full vigour, and there was nothing rare acid 
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elegant in the costly warehouses of London, 
which she did not order to be put to her 
account. 

One day, almost wearied out with the various 
shops she had been in, she closed the afternoon's 
campaign by going to Howell and James's to 
have her diamonds arranged in another form. 
The bandeau which she sometimes wore round 
her head, had small hooks placed cunningly here 
and there, so that each gem could be detached, 
and be re-united by a skilful hand into other 
shapes ; and as Theresa judged that a sevigne 
would be in better taste for country dinners 
than a bandeau, she waited in the jewellery 
room, till the transformation was effected. 

Seated opposite to a looking glass, she was 
amusing herself with inwardly remarking on 
the different groups of odd people who were 
sauntering round the treasures, when all at 
once, a gentleman walked up the shop, and 
leaning across one of the counters, began talk- 
ing to an attendant with great earnestness. 
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Theresa could not see his face, but the figure 
made her start ; — Once the profile was nearly 
turned towards her, and then turned away 
again, but in another moment the impatient 
accents in which he spoke, rivetted her atten- 
tion, and in the voice she knew she was not 
mistaken. 

" I must have them," it said, " for I leave 
town early to-morrow for the Continent." 

Certain that the speaker was no other than 
Edward Sydenham, — remembering too, the 
effect the sight of him had had on her that 
evening at the Opera when she thought she 
saw him — an ardent prayer almost escaped her 
lips that she might not attract his observation, as 
the shop was full, or, at all events, once more 
pass unrecognized. 

She looked nervously round to see if, by 
going to the person who was altering her 
jewels, she might screen herself from his no- 
tice, but the busy functionary was close to 
Sydenham himself, indeed the very eyes of the 
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latter, who like herself, was waiting, were 
intent on the arrangement of the scattered 
gems. 

There was no escape!— there she must sit, 
and trembling and breathless, though she had 
bent her head over the tray of devices before 
her, she all at once felt she had not stooped 
low enough, for a tread had approached from 
the dreaded quarter, and the footsteps had 
stopped at the back of her chair. 

Unable to bear the suspense of moments 
which seemed hours, she at last, with a des- 
perate effort, looked up, and their eyes met. 

Neither moved ; neither spoke ; — each stood 
looking, the one at the other, till suddenly 
over the well-known face there came the well- 
known smile, and in a low, distinct, but doubt- 
ing voice, there was breathed the word, 

" Theresa ?" 

"Is it you? — is it possible? — is it really 
you?" were the hurried, half-inarticulate 
expressions in reply, and drawing a chair to 
her side, he sat down. 
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The delight that sparkled on every feature — 
the radiant happiness beaming in his eyes — 
and the rapid flow of glad sentences which 
poured from his lips, as he exclaimed upon 
the months he had lost sight of her, and the 
joy of beholding her again, paralyzed and con- 
founded Theresa. 

Was this his greeting ? — he whom she felt 
she had so wronged? — he to whom she had 
fancied she was once so dear? — was this his 
greeting whose love had been outraged and 
insulted by her marriage, and to the first meet- 
ing with whom, she had looked forward with 
a dread bordering on terror ? 

When she could collect her thoughts, her 
first impression was, that the whole manner 
was assumed; that he was pretending to carry 
it with a high hand, and that this cool assump- 
tion of joyous indifference was his mode of 
saying to her — * Vengeance is mine P' 

And truly if it had been so, her sensations 
during the early part of that interview, could 
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he have known them, would have repaid any 
heart thpt panted for revenge — but the decep- 
tion was not of long duration. 

Placed where there was little light, the 
changes of her countenance were not visible, 
whilst on his face, the light of a window above, 
showed every expression; if he were acting, 
he was consummate in his art ! but it was 
not so. 

" How strange ! how singular that we should 
meet to-day ! and by such a mere chance, for 
1 am actually only one day in Town — that is 
1 intended to be only one day — but I must see 
you where I can talk to you, Theresa ! tell 
you all that has happened since we parted — of 
course my letter to you was lost — of course you 
never heard the reason I left Dorchester so sud- 
denly — my aunt's death ; you never heard from 
me, did you, Theresa V 

" Never," was the choked answer, a crowd 
of dreadful fears of what was about to be dis- 
closed rushing into her mind, yet utter inabi- 
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lity to comprehend the spirit in which he was 
addressing her, still troubling and confusing 
her. 

" I was sure you never did ; but are you 
alone here ?" and he glanced round the shop 
anxiously. Though an answer in the affirma- 
tive was evidently what he wished, it was not 
the reply he seemed to expect, and for a mo- 
ment he looked surprised; the next, he was 
again rattling on : u I cannot, here, tell you 
all the provoking adventures that detained me 
in Ireland ; I can only say how I have tried 
and tried to trace you since you left the Keat- 
ing's, and all in vain ! when to-day — by the 
bye, once I thought I had found you. w 

•• Where ?" asked Theresa, quickly. 

u At the Opera, one night — but it could not 
have been you." 

"Why not?" 

Sydenham laughed, and asked her not to be 
offended. 

" The fact was, I looked at your likeness a 
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long time, and at last I observed a broad 
band of diamonds round her l^ead — that unde- 
ceived me. But to continue ; to-day, my last 
day in Town, as I intended it to have been— I 
came into this Vanity Fair for some studs they 
have been re-setting, and my attention 
was attracted by seeing one of the men 
unpicking a band of diamonds ; strange to say, 
they reminded me of you, and stranger still, 
when I asked to whom they belonged, he said, 
to "Mrs. Chetwode!" 

• Theresa started; she felt convinced now 
that all the past was forgotten — that perhaps 
she had herself been deceived, and that the 
love die had fancied was so deep, so deathless, 
was but the affection of long years of acquaint* 
ance, roused to more than its real warmth on 
one occasion, but subsiding after that, into the 
brotherly tenderness of friendship. 

How bitter this conviction was, could best 
be told by her cheek, turning whiter and 
whiter, and her hand, shaking perceptibly; — 
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but none could know the inward effect of a 
dialogue which she began to look upon as 
cruelly heartless ; none but herself could know 
the sickening sinking of her heart as she lis- 
tened. 

" Yet," said she to herself, " let him go on 
—the worst is over," 

u To continue my long story, the name of 
Chotwode brought you back still more to my 
mind, for I remembered some excellent, primitive 
old people, a mother and son, I think, or some- 
thing of that sort — with whom you were once 
staying in Hill Street" 

Thorosa held her breath — what was the 
moaning of this ? what could he mean ? how 
could ho mention thus, her husband and his 
mother ! 

Before, however, the succeeding sentence had 
boon half uttered, the truth flashed across her, 
and iho graspod the back of the chair on which 
Sydenham was leaning. It was close to her 
■0 tho action did not strike him. 
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" He went away directly, or I really think I 
should have made a fool of myself by asking 
after Mrs. Dering, as if Mrs. Dering, and Mrs. 
Chetwode's diamonds bore some intimate re- 
lation to each other !" 

" Heaven help me 1" ejaculated Theresa to 
herself; " then the worst is not over! he does 
not know I am married !" 

At that moment, the studs were brought, and 
Theresa was left to think of the dreadful pre- 
dicament in which she was placed. What was 
she to do ? how was she to act ? it was getting 
late, and they were almost the only people left 
in the shop ; suppose Chetwode, in his walk 
home from the club, should see the carriage, 
and, as he often did, enter the shop with the 
intention of accompanying her home, what 
would he say when he found who was her 
companion ? 

Trembling from head to foot, longing to 
start up and escape, yet bound as it were by a 
spell to remain and hear all, she sat still, and 

tol. m. f 
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then came another terror upon her— the terror 
lest her diamonds should be brought to her, and 
her change of name betrayed. This, therefore, 
she resolved to prevent, and hastily rising, she 
crossed the shop, with limbs that seemed as if 
they must sink beneath her, and addressing the 
person who was still occupied on the sevigni 
she desired that it might be ready for her the 
next day, for she could not then wait for it 

Again Sydenham was at her side. 

" You are not going, Theresa ? going with- 
out one word?" 

"Oh no," said she, faintly, "only—- only 
hurrying — " 

"Then when shall I see you again, and 
where?— where are you staying that I may 
call?" 

" You promise to call ?" exclaimed Theresa 
in a wildj strange voice, " you promise ?" 

" Can you doubt it ? and to think of my 
never having asked after Mrs. Dering! you 
have put everything out of my head" 
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" Mamma is quite well, thank you— she has 
settled in Paris ever since my — my sister's 
marriage — " 

"Really? I hope Georgy is well too; I 
heard she was to marry Keating ; but where 
are you in town?" 

This was the moment ; few would have met 
it as did Theresa ! She took a pencil and paper, 
and bending down so that he should not see 
the words she was tracing, she wrote : 

w Ask at No. , Curzon Street, 

for Mrs. Mark Chetwode— there, and by that 
name you will find 

" THERESA." 

" There/' she hurriedly exclaimed, twisting 

up the paper and crushing it into his hand, 

" you have promised to me once to-day, and I 

now require you to do so once more— till my 

— till the carriage in which I am — is out of 

sight, do not look at what I have written ; it is 
F 3 
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my address, but one so strange, that I charge 
you not to read it till I am out of sight — and 
now, one more word — remember your first 
promise I" 

She sprang into her carriage ; how she found 
her way to it, she hardly knew — she threw 
herself in without venturing one more look, 
and before she had drawn one calm breath, or 
half recovered her composure, she was safely 
deposited at her own door. 

]n the silence of her own room she sat down 
to think over the past, and tremble at the pros- 
pect of the future, for the meeting she had en- 
joined on him, now took a formidable form, 
although much of the pain and humiliation of 
it was removed by her accidental discovery of 
the loss of her letter, resigning him. 

That most fortunate circumstance was the 
happiest, for her credit, that could possibly have 
befallen her, for it placed her, on the side of 
the injured, and him, in the light of the de- 
ceiver. 
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What the sequel would be, she did not ven- 
ture to think ; she could hardly collect herself 
sufficiently indeed, to think about anything, 
except that they had met, and were to meet 
again. 

And now, should she tell her husband ? that 
was the next perplexing question ; should she 
let him know that one, whose name, so artfully 
mentioned in Paris by Mrs. Bellingham, had 
already engendered disagreeable feelings, very 
nearly amounting to suspicions, had re-appeared 
upon the scene ? was there any use in reviving 
a subject on which she knew that Chetwode 
was sensitive ? was it, in short, worth while to 
embitter his cup with a drop which his peculiar 
nature had once before converted into gall ? 

No ! on serious consideration, she determined 
that it was not! — when Sydenham called, 
doubtless a card would be left for Mark, and 
that would introduce the name far better than 
she could do it herself — consequently she re- 
solved to say nothing about the meeting. 
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€i And as to his questioning me," was her in- 
ward reflection, " Supposing by any chance 
he should have heard of it, he dare not ! he 
values his ' peace and a quiet life' too much! 
so thus far I am safe." 

It was unlucky — unlucky beyond words, that 
this should have been the resolution at which 
Theresa had arrived, for, as it happened, her 
interview had not been unobserved. Eyes, 
unfriendly and severe, had watched the scene, 
and a heart, filled with rancour, had treasured; 
up each look and action. 

In another part of the shop, concealed by 
laces, silks, and floating finery of all descrip- 
tion, Madame D'Esterville had sat, making 
purchase after purchase that she did not want, 
for the express purpose of arming herself with 
a weapon of revenge against her beautiful and 
haughty rival. 

She saw the meeting — she saw the scene — 
she saw Theresa leave the shop with Syden- 
ham at her side, and she watched her into her 
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carriage ; the note too that had been placed in 
his hand, she saw him open, and as she entered 
her own carriage, the agonized expression of 
his face on reading it, was not lost upon her. 

Her way home was in a contrary direction 
to that taken by Theresa, therefore, as she 
turned into Pall Mall, the first person she met 
was Mark Chetwode, walking leisurely along 
towards Waterloo Place, and she stopped her 
carriage. 

Rather startled at seeing a lady kissing her 
hand to him out of a carriage window, Chet- 
wode at first hesitated, and looked round to see 
if any one more likely than himself could be 
the object of such amiable condescension ; but 
the greeting was repeated, and he then recol- 
lected Madame D'Esterville. 

She was, as usual, full of words and enqui- 
ries, and asked where he was staying in town ? 

" I need not ask how Mrs. Chetwode is, for 
I have just seen her, looking better and brighter 
than I ever remember.*' 
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" Really?" replied Mark interrogatively, for 
that was the first sentence - she had breathed 
that had any interest for him. "You have 
seen Theresa ? then I hope I may still over- 
take the carriage — where was it?" 

"She is gone home, I think; I was in 
Howell and James's, and so was she, so I wit- 
nessed the prettiest little scene in the world ! 
a meeting between her and her old love, Cap- 
tain Sydenham ; but perhaps I had better not 
detain you — in Curzon Street, you say you 
are ? very well ; I shall call to-morrow without 
fail! Adieu." 

And well satisfied with her day's work, com- 
prised in the brief space of the last few mi- 
nutes, Madame D'Esterville went on her way 
rejoicing. 

And Mark Chetwode? with a chilled heart, 
a changed spirit — grief and jealousy gnawing 
at his very soul, and the whole face of nature 
darkened to him by those few words, he also 
went his way, but not rejoicing. He was 
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troubled in his mind to that degree that he 
felt he could not enter his home; he could not 
meet that fair young face, unless he could as- 
sure himself that the clear eyes would look into 
his own with the open glance of truthfulness 
so essential to his peace. He could not bear 
the thought of seeing her, till he had said over 
and over again to himself, " She will tell me ! 
she will not conceal it from me !" and then he 
once more turned towards home. 

As he walked along, the by-gone year of his 
married life seemed spread out before him, and 
he lived every hour over again. Yet could he 
not recall one single moment, in which the 
conduct of Theresa had given him, even un- 
easiness! the whole of his misery had been 
caused by what others had said, not by her, 
and, therefore, as he reached his own door, he 
had almost decided that he would not be the 
first to speak; at all events he would Wait and 
see how she looked ! 

Dinner, however, was announced before she 
F 5 
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appeared, and then her place was at end of the 
table, where every feature was in deep shadow* 
She laughed and talked, and asked him who he 
had seen in the course of the day, all, just us 
usual ! but the cloth was hardly removed be- 
fore she rose, saying, that she must prepare for 
the Opera. 

Mark's countenance fell, 

" I had so hoped by your dress, that I was 
to have the pleasure of your society this even- 
ing, Theresa!" 

" Oh, my dress ? why, I certainly generally 
dress before dinner, only to night I have pro- 
mised to go to a ball too, so I thought I would 
dress for both at otice." 

Mark was silent ; this was not the first time 
that he had felt his home very dull, but till 
now, the sense of loneliness had not been so op- 
pressive, and his sigh was so deep and bitter, 
that Theresa paused at the door. 

st Do you wish me not to go out to-night ?" 
she asked, in a hesitating voice. 
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" I wish you to do what pleases you," was 
his answer. 

" Nay, but to-night I can afford to be un- 
selfish, for, to tell you the truth, I do not care 
whether I go out, or stay at home." 

How warmly, on any other occasion, woidd 
Mark Chetwode have acknowledged this self- 
sacrifice ! but this evening he could not ; a bar- 
rier of ice had risen up between him and her, 
and he merely repeated his request that she 
would do whichever she liked best 

Piqued by his coldness, she ordered her car- 
riage to come round in an hour, and left the 
room, whilst he who remained behind watched 
her retreating figure, and watched even the 
very door through which she had vanished, till 
it was nearly time for her to return again. 

And at last she re-entered ; radiant in her 
beauty, and looking proud in the consciousness 
of it ; how different to him, as he sat there, 
his elbows on his knees and his head bowed 
between his hands ; sad, silent, and dispirited ! 
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He felt the contrast and it saddened him still 
more. What had he in common with that bright 
being? what had he ever had?— and yet, she 
had certainly accepted him voluntarily ; there 
had been no consultations — no correspondence 
— no compulsions ; and yet, everyone told him 
—at all events everyone could tell him on the 
smallest encouragement — that she whom he so 
worshipped, had " an old love "' 

He shuddered as the obnoxious phrase re- 
curred to him, for the point on which he had 
always been most anxious in his selection of a 
wife was, single-hearted devotion to himself! — 
He had coveted a young, fresh heart; one, 
pure, and unscathed by the world ; one two, 
which had known no other love, and once, be 
thought he had found the prize. 

It was the fading-away of this dajr dream 
that was now torturing him ; every hour and 
every accumulating circumstance, now con- 
vinced him that he had not been chosen from 
the same motives which had influenced his own 
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choice, but that some mystery lay beneath 
Theresa's acceptation which he might never 
know ; some sunken rock, on which, sooner or 
later, he must strike, without the power of 
even preparing himself for the shock, because, 
— he dared not question her I 

There, in that one sentence, Theresa showed 
her knowledge of his character, and her con- 
sciousness of supremacy. She had said — " He 
dare not question me," and safe behind that 
bulwark, she that evening, seeing and suspect- 
ing that something was wrong, actually said to 
him with the intention of eliciting the truth. 

" What is the matter with you to-night ! — 
one would think I were going to leave you for 
ever, instead of for a few hours." 

But he could not joke on the subject ; it was 
too bitter ; it might be a small matter to her to 
joke about his love, so deep, so unchangeable ! 
but hers was not so to him; — it was his life, 
his being, his very all ! and, rather than reply 
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iu the same strain, he turned it off by noticing 
her bouquet. 

" How beautiful it is— rwhere did you get it ?" 

" Madame Jullien made it up for me." 

The word " Madame " brought Madame 
DTEsterville instantly to his recollection, and 
with a sudden effort he said — 

" That reminds me — have you seen anything 
of Madame D'Esterville since we have been in 
Town?" 

c< No, I have not ;" was her answer, u why 
do you ask ? is she in Town ?" 

Now was this ignorance, truth ? Mark Chet- 
wode doubted ! — Madame D'Esterville certainly 
had not in plain words said she had spoken to 
Theresa, but she had inferred it, so Mark's re- 
joinder was — 

" Do you not know she is ?" 

" I? -not ]1?— if I did, why should I con- 
ceal it ? do you suppose I should be afraid of 
telling you that I had seen her? — upon my 
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word, Mark, you are very odd to-night ; I think 
before you begin questioning me, you had better 
answer for yourself; pray how did you know 
she was in Town?" 

" I met her — I saw her, Theresa." 

" Did you speak to her?" 

" Yes, I did." 

" Then why did you not say so before ?" 

Mark saw his mistake, and hesitated, so that 
befoie he had found an answer, his wife was 
again speaking ; — 

" Unless her words were strictly private, not 
to be repeated, not to be mentioned — like your 
meeting ! — may I ask what she said ?" 

Oh I how cuttingly, how coldly, fell these 
contemptuous words on the ear of Chetwode ! 
he felt them pierce him like tiny arrows, each 
entering a nerve and thrilling to his heart, but 
this time he did not hesitate so long. 

" She told me she had just seen you — I fan- 
cied she said, just parted from you; that is 
all." 
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Theresa considered ; she was " putting things 
together" in her own mind. She was com- 
paring her husband's altered manner of that 
evening with the circumstance of his having 
somewhere encountered Madame D'Esterville ; 
Madame D'Esterville had "just seen her* — 
she had inferred that she had "just parted from 
her"; she had met Mark, doubtless on his way 
home, and he had knocked at his own door 
within half-an-hour after Theresa had herself 
reached it, therefore the most probable conclu- 
sion was, that Madame D'Esterville had been 
in Howell & James's at the same time with her- 
self, and thence, her husband's altered manner !" 

Theresa had got the key ; she knew she had ; 
but still standing firm on the conviction that 
Mark Chetwode dared not question her, she 
carried it with a high hand. There was but 
one more fact to be elicited, and that was, 
where had Madame D'Esterville seen her ? — if 
she could but discover that, she should know 
all, and take measures accordingly. Mark's 
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jealousy once aroused, must be appeased and 
the wound smoothed over; but, should she be 
mistaken — should the concealed interview have 
been un-witneesed and herself safe, the future 
must be regulated with the strictest care, in 
gratitude for the escape she had had ! 

"And where did she see me ?" she accord- 
ingly asked, " for I never saw her" 

The husband was silent; — how couldhe answer 
that question ? — would it not be tacitly publish- 
ing his own moral cowardice in not venturing 
to be open with his wife, and not asking her at 
once " Have you seen Captain Sydenham to- 
day ?" 

If he said, " she saw you in Howell & 
James's " it would be placing both himself and 
Theresa in a painful position — he, for not say- 
ing he knew of the meeting — she, for not 
avowing it ; and so he merely replied — 

" Upon my word — I forget!" 

In that answer Theresa achieved another 
triumph, and possessed herself of another 
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weapon. From that moment she no longer 
dreaded her husband's eye, any more than she 
feared his words. 

The former, she felt that she oould turn 
from, and the latter, she knew he dared not 
use I and so Madame D'Eeterville, although 
she thought she had had her revenge, had only 
exalted the guilty, and sent the shaft with all 
its deadly poison, deep into the heart of the 
innocent, where it lay rankling. 



CHAPTER V. 



That evening, Theresa was in wild spirits. 
At the opera first, and then at the ball, she 
enjoyed her full measure of admiration, and 
forgot in the excitement of the time, him who 
sat alone at home, musing and grieving over 
her frivolity and heartlessness. 

In the course of her career, she had struck 
up a violent friendship with a little widow, a 
Mrs. Templar, gayer arid more volatile even 
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than herself, and this indefatigable little votary 
of pleasure was her companion everywhere. 
She used to introduce Theresa to her asso- 
ciates as "my insensible friend," and often 
laughed heartily at her, for having no love 
affairs. 

" Life would be so tame to me," said she as 
they drove from the Opera-House together that 
evening, "so very * stale, flat, and unprofitable/ 
if I did not get up a little tendresse now and then 
for same one ; I always did in my husband's 
time, though he was the best of men ; and now, 
in all my glorious liberty, I do not see why I 
should cease to amuse myself." 

" But I amuse myself very well, and yet 1 
have no tendresse" smiled Theresa. 

"But you must have, some day, my dear 
child t you can never go on in this insensible 
way for ever ; I never think of going to a ball 
without having at least three partners ready 
for me, all waiting on the staircase, but you 
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never have any but admirers ! — pshaw I admi- 
rers ! that is very milk and water, Theresa." 

But Theresa was of a different opinion ; she 
had once loved too well to be able to love as 
lightly as Mrs. Templar, yet she guarded the 
secret so jealously, that not even those lynx 
eyes had as yet discovered it. 

Four o'clock in the morning struck before 
the beautiful Mrs. Chetwode was permitted to 
declare she would dance no more, and then she 
insisted on going home. 

In the room where her shawl was hidden 
away, the pale, cold light of morning put the 
candles to shame, and as she was stepping into 
her carriage, an early milk-woman stopped to 
look at her, and screeched the quality of her 
merchandise in her ear. 

The early carts, too, of the market garden- 
ers, met her at every turn, and she felt her 
eyes and cheeks burn with heat and weariness, 
as she looked at the fresh ruddiness of the 
children perched upon the cabbages. 
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" Do not knock," she exclaimed as the car- 
riage stopped, for she thought her husband 
must have been asleep for some hours, instead 
of which, as she ascended the stairs, he stood 
at the top, ready to receive her. 

There was his outstretched hand and kindly 
smile, just as if he had forgotten and forgiven 
all, and as he drew a chair for her to sink 
into, and placed sandwiches and wine and 
water by her side, she very nearly exclaimed 
aloud, 

" This is better than a lover after all ! Mrs. 
Templar's lovers would not have sat up till five 
in the morning, at home and alone !" 

And there they sat, chatting and going all 
over the ball again, till nearly another hour 
had passed, after which Theresa insisted on not 
saying another word, for Victor had already 
looked in once or twice. 

She ascended therefore to her room, but as 
she stood before the glass, she missed an agraffe 
of diamonds from the place it should have 
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occupied, and returned to the drawing-room 
to seek it. At the door she again met Victor, 
with the missing jewel in one hand, and in the 
other, a small note. 

It never occurred to Theresa till afterwards, 
that, quite contrary to his usual custom, Victor 
had intruded on the tbte-h-tite of herself and 
her husband strangely often that evening, and 
she had attributed it to his anxiety to secure 
the wine, and go to bed. 

When, however, she saw that note, her heart 
misgave her, and she remembered the days 
when Victor would dodge in and out of the 
room in exactly the same manner, to intimate 
to herself and Georgy that he was the bearer 
of some polite attention of which Mrs. Dering 
was not to be informed. These days were now 
gone by for ever, yet he seemed ready to 
keep up the same system when occasions 
offered, and how could she put a stop to it ? — 
she could not ! — ^she felt that, right or 
wrong, she must see what that note was, and 
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taking' it as silently as it was presented, 
she flew upstairs, and tore it open by the un- 
drawn curtains of the window. 

With her conscience loudly upbraiding her 
for her ingratitude — with a sense of the trea- 
chery of her conduct thrilling through every 
vein, she read the very few lines contained in 
that note, and stood trembling as she read — 



" The shock of the announcement you made me 
" to-day, I will not attempt to describe. My exist- 
" ence is blighted for ever. Under such harrowing 
" circumstances, surely it were better for both of us 
" not to meet again, but if you think otherwise, you 
" will say so. « & S. w 



Yet, in spite of her better nature, Theresa 
was in that excited and bewildered state just 
then, that she rather rejoiced at the receipt of 
this note than otherwise ; it showed the power 
she still possessed, and, thanks to Mrs. Tem- 
plar's acquaintance and counsels, she looked 
upon the affair as an episode to be proud of — 
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a feather in her cap — a romance too tempting 
to be allowed to die a natural death — anything, 
in fact, rather than an abyss yawning at her feet, 
yet from which it was still possible and easy to 
turn, could she but resolve to do so. 

Upon that note and its perplexing contents, 
ahe slept the restless, feverish sleep which ge- 
nerally follows a night of glare and gaiety. 
The mid- day sun was trying hard to penetrate 
the closed shutters of her room, when, unre- 
freshed and still weary, she rose and endea- 
voured to recollect, over her solitary chocolate, 
all that had passed the preceding day, for a 
weight was on her mind as though some parti- 
cular circumstance had occurred, although at 
first it would not come clearly back to her 
memory. 

Suddenly she recollected —it was the notel 
— yes — the interview, the Opera, the ball, — 
all these were nothing — but it was the note, 
and she caught it eagerly from its hiding-place 

vol. in. G 
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to read it oyer once more, and see whether her 
impressions on that re-perusal answered with 
those of a few hours before. 

Theresa was very young ; she was inexpe- 
rienced too, as far as regarded the case in point, 
yet a something within told her, that the posses- 
sion of a note like that in her hand, did not 
partake of the victorious triumph with which, 
as a girl, she used to evade her mother's 
watchful eye and receive billets-doux concealed 
in every possible shape and manner. 

Then, she used to glory over her successful 
artifices ; — nmt>, shame mingled with her satis- 
faction, and though she felt certain that if she 
confided the secret to Mrs. Templar she should 
receive nothing but rapturous support and 
encouragement, the approbation of her own 
heart was wanting, and the half-smothered 
voice of her conscience kept exclaiming — 

" All wrong ! — wrong — wrong !" 

She knew she was wrong in even sitting 
with that note in her hand, deliberating. She 
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knew that she ought rather to have torn it in- 
stantly into a thousand pieces, and thanked 
her guardian angel for the protecting words — 
i€ it were better for both of us not to meet 
again." 

But her strength of mind was not equal to 
this; she wished, pined, longed for one more 
meeting to see what view Sydenham had taken 
of her marriage ; to judge if he knew enough 
to call her conduct * desertion," and in fact 
to ascertain to what point her power over him 
still extended ! 

Vanity was at the bottom of this ; — not vice 
—but vanity and the ill effects of evil compan- 
ionship ; Mrs. Templar stood before her mind's 
eye ; Mrs. Templar's words, and Mrs. Templar** 
ridicule haunted her, and in the depths of her 
heart there lurked the fervent wish that that 
volatile and satirical friend should see and be 
satisfied that though she had laughingly de- 
clared that Theresa had only admirers, and no 
lovers, one did exist, as deep, as earnest, and 
a 3 
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as true, as any one of those who professed, so 
loudly, to adore the fair and frolicsome widow. 
So it ended by her sending for her friend ; 
she had something very particular to say, and 
wished she would call in the course of the day 
— any. hour, as Theresa did not not intend to 
go out, unless Mrs. Templar would take a 
drive with her. 

And they drove out to Kensall-green ; there 
in the peaceful cemetery, where all was still 
and silent round them, where the very hum of 
the world seemed hushed into a sleep as pro- 
found as that of the countless slumberers to 
which the place was dedicated, Theresa told her 
story, receiving in her turn sympathy, advice, 
(such as it was) and, as she had expected, the 
warmest approbation and encouragement ! 

" You have not answered it ?'" the widow 
asked, turning the note over and over, with 
sparkling eyes. 

" No ; and apparently qo answer was ex- 
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pected," said Theresa, " for there is neither 

date nor address. " 

" Then you know where he lives ?" 

" Indeed I do not ; he told me he was merely 

passing through Town— but I think I could 

find out" 

« How r 

Theresa rather hesitated, but she knew she 
had better have the credit of voluntarily telling 
all, than suffer Mrs. Templar to extract every 
atom of information, piecemeal, which she 
would; therefore Victor's name was uttered, 
and his universal knowledge proclaimed. 

•' Victor is sure to know — he always does." 

This was more delightful still; Mrs. Tem- 
plar thought that the thicker the plot grew, the 
more charming it was, and she began to lay 
her plans accordingly. 

" Then, my dear, there can be no difficulty 
at all ; you must write your note, and put no 
address — leave that to Victor." 
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" But what am I to write ? am I to ask him 
again to call ?" 

" Not in a plain, straightforward way, but 
you must let him see that you wish it — that 
you value his acquaintance, and wish to re- 
tain him as a friend." 

Theresa half smiled, and half incredulous, 
shook her head, yet she felt that if Sydenham 
could ever really be her friend, it would be a 
great happiness ; she was still young enough 
to fancy such a thing possible ! and Mrs. Tern » 
plains specious, soft, deceiving words, were 
honey to her ear. 

But the widow misunderstood Theresa's ex- 
pression of doubt and sadness; she thought 
the doubt applied to Sydenham's future friend- 
ship, and the sadness to memory, of the past, 
so she ran on — 

"Do not think of what has gone by, 
Theresa; begin your acquaintance with him 
anew, as it were ; make a friend of him, and 
do not drop a valuable acquaintance for the 
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sake of girlish recollections, and girlish ro- 
mance; this is your moment^ so strike while 
the iron is hot, and bring him back to your 
feet, as a friend; do not allow him to suppose 
that he has still such power that you actually, 
cannot meet him again ! do you know, my dear 
child, I call his inference " that it were better 
for both not to meet again " tant $oit peu im- 
pertinent !" 
" Impossible 1" exclaimed Theresa ; " recollect 
that he thinks I married from pique at his own 
neglect ; that since that neglect has proved to be 
accidental, he very naturally fears it may be 
painful to me to see him." 

" To see what you have lost!" laughed) Mrs. 
Templar ; Theresa could not bear her friend's 
sarcastic laugh. " Well I that is flattering, 
oertainly; but it only convinces me still more 
that 1 am right in advising you to recall 
him; let him see yon in your own house— supt 
rounded by all that wealth can give*" 
Theresa sighed bitterly. 
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4S Yes," pursued Mrs. Templar, €S and never 
sigh before him like that ! let him see that 
you really wish to make him your friend, and 
above all, never let him think you regret him 
as a husband." 

st Nay !" exclaimed Theresa — " trust me 
for valuing my own dignity too much for that ! 
had not my last letter to him been lost, he 
would have seen that he was refused P 

"Better then, that it was lost, for a man ne- 
ver quite forgives the woman who refuses him, 
and he would have had a spite against you for 
ever ; as it is, you are still a divinity." 

"If you could but be serious/' began 
Theresa. 

" But I am, my dear child ! never was more 
so in my life ; and 1 wish to impress on you 
the necessity of showing Captain Sydenham, 
that you are an exceedingly happy woman, with 
a husband who has at least twenty good years 
of life in him, and who has neither wish nor 
intention of making room for a successor." 
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Theresa tried to laugh, but it was very forced, 
and she went wandering on through the laby- 
rinth of glittering tombstones, lost in thought 

Her friend was too volatile ; she felt it now 
for the first time, and her gaiety was oppres- 
sive. The laughing reference too, to the death 
of a husband who had been good and kind to 
Theresa far beyond her deserts, jarred on the 
young wife's heart, and she sincerely wished at 
that moment that she had neither met Syden- 
dam, nor received any communication from 
him, as in that case the confidence which she 
had been obliged to make, and which she now 
regretted, might have been avoided altogether. 

It is troublesome to hear a secret — it is dan- 
gerous to tell one ; secrets are delicate trea- 
sures, and the only repository for the secrets of 
a married woman should be the ear of her hus- 
band. 

Theresa knew enough of right and wrong to 
see that all the pain and perplexity of her pre- 
sent position would have been obviated, could 
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ahe, at the first, have found courage to say to 
Chetwode, 

" I have seen Captain Sydenham again, and 
I feel that you should know how we were once 
placed with regard to each other." 

After that simple confession— a confession 
which could entail no possible blame on herself 
— the showing of a note in which there was 
not a word to tell to the discredit of either, 
but rather to the credit of him, would have 
been a matter of no difficulty whatever* The 
moral courage would have come to her aid in 
abundance after the first effort bad been made, 
whilst now, the concealment had begun, and 
the system must be continued. A secret had 
been formed, fostered, and finally imparted to 
another— that other, not her husband. Theresa 
was consequently in the power of her friend, 
a tool in her hands, and a toy for her to play 
with, than which no one was more sensible 
than Mrs. Templar herself, so whilst the latter 
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was gay and elated, the former waa sad and 
humiliated. 

And thus die went home. 

On the back of a visiting card, Mrs. Tem- 
plar had scrawled a rough copy of the sort of 
note that the occasion required, and before 
Theresa met Chetwode at dinner, it was writ- 
ten and placed in Victor's charge. 

61 You know where to take it V was all she 
said, and, as she expected, a brief affirmative 
was returned. 

Now, how did he know? how could he 
know? how was it that he took it as though he 
had been looking for it, and exhibited neither 
surprise nor hesitation. 

Theresa asked herself all this as she was 
dressing to dine in Hill Street, and so nervous 
did the prospect of what answer it would 
elicit, make her, that she was pale, tremulous, 
and abstracted all the evening. 

Mark asked her where she had been driving, 
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and she said she had been walking, which made 
him think she had over-fatigued herself. 

"Where did you walk, dear Theresa V was 
Mr. Chetwode's natural question, and her 
pause, ere she replied, was caught up by Mrs. 
Bellingham, who sat watching every word that 
fell from her lips, for she also, had seen Madame 
D'Esterville. 

" In Kensall Green Cemetery," was the an- 
swer at last, " it is very beautiful there." 

" What ?'* cried Mrs. Bellingham, "all alone 
amongst the tombstones ? no wonder you have 
got the blue devils, or what you call them! 
What do the French call them, Mary Vere ?" 

" Vapeurs noir" said the prompter. 

''• I never have such a thing — I leave them 
to old people," retorted Theresa, " for I do not 
consider myself a subject for such companion- 
ship ; besides, as it happens, I was not alone, 
Mrs. Templar was with me." 

" Humph — the widow of old Aubrey Tern- 
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plar — I know all about her ; she played her 
cards very well, for I remember when I would 
wear no shoes but those her father made P 

"You surely are mistaken/' said Theresa, 
colouring. 

" I am never mistaken," returned Mrs. Bel- 
linghain, " because I never say what I cannot 
prove. She married old Aubrey Templar at 
seventeen, and he left her a rich widow at 
twenty ; she is as wise as she is witty, for she 
has not married again ; I have nothing to say 
against her though, except that she was always 
a sharp girl." 

"She has lived in the first society, at all 
events," continued the friend of the absent, 
"and I find her delightful." 

** If Mark does not object to your knowing 
her, I need not," said the old lady, settling 
herself in an easy chair. M And though I can- 
not say I ever encourage low people to rise out 
of their own sphere, others do, and Mrs. Tem- 
plar has risen by virtue of infinite tact in the first 
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instance, and great wealth in the second. Her 
own father left her forty thousand pounds 
which he had better have left to some one who 
wanted it more. 1 abominate guineas that 
sent la boutique — is that the right French, Mary 
Verer 

Theresa liked good society herself; she had 
met " good people" enough to make her ap- 
preciate the high bred, and the well born, and 
she held money in far less estimation than 
birth and breeding. She saw that good society 
gave those who moved in it a certain tone to 
which the Millionaire might aspire in vain — 
there is no mistaking the difference— and this 
discovery as to her friend's origin was not pleas- 
ing to her. 

Oh, for Georgy's gentle voioe, and firm, kind 
heart to turn to for advice ! — oh, that she had 
been able to appeal to her, before either be- 
traying her secret to one whose delicacy of 
mind she now, almost unconsciously to herself, 
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began to qnration, or placing Wif If mnh- 
ferior position by asking her for advice. 

But the deed wm done, and the itep taken, 
and no retrogade movement could be made. 
Theresa relapsed again into silence, and the 
evening in Hill Street was, if possible, more 
dull and more stupid than ever. 

She went home, and when the door was 
opened, she cast a hasty glance beyond the 
servant, to see if Victor were in the back- 
ground, bat there were no signs of him. She 
could not ask for him, merely because she 
never did, and she keenly felt how great a 
slave duplicity makes one ! 

In the drawing-room, however, the missing 
Victor was found, and he was lighting the 
lamp as Theresa entered ; she looked about — 
at his hands first — then on the table, the man- 
telpiece, and the tray, where the customary 
wine and water stood — but there was no note, 
and Mark was now settling himself in an easy 
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chair with a new Magazine, consequently he 
had the air of a fixture. 

" I have brought it on myself," thought 
Theresa in despair, as she also took a seat, 
• c why do I fret and worry myself for such a 
trifle ?- he must have been out" 

And she took up a book to try and read till 
the clock chimed her usual hour of retiring ; 
she was afraid to leave the room a moment be- 
fore the customary time, for fear of attracting 
the attention of her husband! Here spoke 
the guilty conscience ! without that, her ap- 
parent fatigue the whole evening would have 
been an ample excuse in Chetwode's eyes for 
her going to rest an hour sooner, but that 
never occurred to her; all she felt was, that 
on some part of her dressing-table, the note 
was certainly awaiting her, and till eleven 
struck, she dared not stir to seek it ! 

At last the welcome hour came and she 
started up, and re-acted the same scene upstairs, 
for the presence of her maid was the same to 
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her there, as that of her husband had been 
down stairs — but still she could find no note, 
nor vestige of one ! 

She must sleep then — pass the heavy hours 
of one long weary night — and linger in suspense 
till the following morning ! 

It was hard, very hard to bear, yet she had 
no excuse for speaking to Victor that night, so 
she must endure her mental eufferings till the 
right time arrived, and only trust that sleep 
might soon steep her senses into forgetfulness 
of the most unhappy day that her life had, as 
yet, known* 

" I have brought it on myself," was all she 
could repeat as she closed her aching eyelids ; 
" there is no one but myself to blame — it is 
my first adventure, and certainly I have, some- 
how or other, mismanaged it." 

The next morning, the same caution, not to 
attract attention by rising at any unusual hour, 
had to be adopted, but here, fortune favoured 
her Mark was very late, and as she entered the 
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dining-room, Victor followed her, with letters 
on a salver. 

Quickly and anxiously she tossed them all 
oyer — the expected one was not there, and she 
looked up at Victor. 

" Madame !" he instantly exclaimed, in a 
low, rapid tone, and answering as though she 
had questioned him in word?, " I took the note 
myself — but Monsieur was no longer there — he 
had left early, en route for the Continent, and 
the note is now between those two letters in 
your hand." 

Theresa turned away— she breathed new life ! 
— a chance had saved her, and the thought 
which had tortured her conscience for so many 
hours, was removed like a leaden weight, from 
her mind. 

That her faithful emissary had executed his 
trust carefully and cleverly, she did not for a 
moment doubt, but how much bad she suffered 
throughout the lingering time necessary for the 
secret undertaking to be fully accomplished ! 
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Theresa felt at that moment of relief, as 
though co temptation should ever again induce 
her to place herself in a similar position, and 
bitterly did she now reflect that though saved 
in the estimation of him to whom the unfortu- 
nate note had been addressed, she was not, 
nor could she ever, except by some humiliating 
explanation, be cleared of the imputation of a 
clandestine correspondence, in the inward opinion 
of her ambassador, Victor. 

This was a dreadful idea — an idea so revolt- 
ing that she would have given worlds to have 
removed the impression, had it been in her 
power, but she could not ; — she could not stoop 
so low as that, and she felt that it was the 
punishment of her fault. 

And now anxiety, that restless, wearing 
anxiety which stamps even young faces with 
care, began to tell on the smooth, fair face of 
Theresa; it was anxiety to leave Town; to 
" flee away and be at rest," for the last few 
dayB had disgusted her with her sojourn, and 
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she not only longed to leave scenes which had 
no charm for her, but also pined for the liberty 
of the country where no eyes would mark her 
every change of countenance, and no scrutiny 
be bestowed on her slightest word and action. 

Mrs. Bellingham's inquisitorial remarks were 
often as torturing to her, as they were irritating, 
for she saw that since they had been in Town, 
the manner of her husband had undergone a 
striking change. 

Once he was so easy, so careless, so imper- 
turbably affectionate yet insouciant, that he 
merely took note of her goings-on, to approve 
and admire, not to watch, to suspect, to dread, 
and if he dared, to censure ! — but this lat- 
ter, he had not dared, as yet;— now, he was 
silent, observing, sometimes even suspicious, 
and to whom could Theresa attribute a disposi- 
tion so foreign to his own, if not to the insi- 
nuations and machinations of Madame D'Ester- 
ville, and his aunt Bellingham ? 

That he should be removed from this dan- 
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gerous communication — that she should remove 
him in time to re-assert, and re-assume that 
power over him which she was resolved not to 
yield without a desperate struggle, was now 
her fixed determination, and the sooner the 
better ; therefore, although more than a week 
of their intended stay in Curzon Street still 
remained, Theresa exerted herself to conclude 
all their furniture arrangements; after that, 
she drew from Mark a reluctant consent that 
she should write to Lady Rydal and announce 
their intended arrival, and though he himself 
would have thanked her from his heart for the 
additional week to be devoted to his mother 
and family, instead of the penance of shopping, 
his wife was resolved this should not be, and 
they consequently prepared to leave Curzon 
Street immediately on receipt of Lady Rydal's 
reply. 

That reply, containing a cordial welcome, 
did not fail to arrive, and it was now the last 
evening. Theresa had graciously consented to 
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drink tea in Hill Street, but had negatived the 
invitation to dine, as she had a great deal to 
arrange and could neither dine out herself nor 
permit her husband to leave her. Consequently, 
in moods which very nearly approached the 
ever-to-be-dreaded "monotonous silence" of a 
married pair, they sat over their tete-a-tete 
dinner, and had just begun to think of rising 
from the table, when a knock at the street door, 
quick, low, and tremulous, startled them from 
their quietude, and announced, at that un- 
seemly and unexpected hour, a visitor. 



CHAPTER VI. 



"It roust be a mistake— it cannot be for us," 
was the natural exclamation of both husband 
and wife, as they waited in that sort of trepi- 
tude which always attends such unexpected 
events, for Victor to open the door — "it is 
some one going to dine at some adjoining house 
— we are early ourselves to-day." 

But these consolatory speeches were of little 
avail ; they neither deceived each other, nor 
themselves, for instead of the speedy shutting 



/ 
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of the street door, which would betoken the 
mistaken diner-out, Mark and Theresa could 
plainly hear that it was wider open even than 
usual* and Victor, in his own voluble tongue, 
was welcoming the arrival in his blandest and 
most exclamatory manner. 

The husband glanced at his wife, and 
she at him again, and each almost held their 
breath, when suddenly the door opened... a 
light airy figure glided in... not a syllable was 
uttered... but Theresa was instantly clasped in 
an embrace of such long duration, and ener- 
getic repetition, that half stifled, she could hardly 
extricate herself. 

" Mamma!" burst from her astonished lips, 
st am I dreaming ? or is it really you, Mamma !' 
" It is I indeed !" cried the vivacious widow, 
taking off her gloves, untying her bonnet- 
strings, and settling herself in the easiest chair 
which, in her rapid glance round the room, 
she had been able to select — " no other than 
myself, come to plague you again, my dearest ! 
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— and to plague our dear Mr. Chetwode, too, 
I fear, if I may judge from the expression of 
his countenance." 

Mark nastily disclaimed the imputation, and 
tried to put on a face of more satisfaction 
at the sight of his mother-in-law, yet in his 
heart he could not help feeling that she could 
not possibly have arrived at a more inopportune 
moment 

The mother and daughter were now, natu- 
rally enough, seated side by side, in deep and 
earnest conversation ; — Theresa apparently 
totally forgetful of her engagement to Hill 
Street, and Mrs. Dering of course, too ignorant 
of it to think of abridging the interminable 
details of her domestic grievances, and her 
endless quarrels with her tradespeople and 
other dependants. 

Before Mark could, by fair or foul means, 
insinuate to her that this was their last evening 
in Town, and that the hour had already passed 
at which they were expected by bis mother, 

vol. m. H 
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Mrs. Dering was launched into an account 
of the reasons which had brought her to 
England. 

" The most shameful conduct on the part of 
the people of whom I hire my small apart- 
ments," she began in a low, rapid voice, yet 
sufficiently audible for Mark to hear every 
word — " conduct, my dearest, which will make 
you indignant ! — you know after dear Mr. 
Chetwode had so kindly permitted me to tenant 
your suite at Meurice's, I moved into my 
present domicile, on the understanding that 
the seventy francs a week which I consented to 
give for the remainder of the season, should 
be reduced to fifty for the rest of the year ; 
unlike my usual prudence, having had Mrs. 
Norman as my witness, I omitted to insist 
upon a written agreement ; the consequence 
was, that on offering to pay my half year's 
rent the other day, the woman had the audacity 
to charge me ninety francs for the season weeks, 
and seventy for all the rest of the year; this, 

of course, as you may imagine, strenuously 
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and firmly resisted, and I was accordingly 
subjected to all sorts of insolence, besides 
being served with a procte and every other kind 
of humiliation !" 

Mark's eyebrows, which, during this harangue, 
had been contracting into an expression of the 
most undisguised disgust, now frowned down 
on his mother-in-law in evident disapproval of 
the whole affair, but she fancied his wrath was 
directed against her hostess, not herself, so 
she cordially thanked him for his sympathy. 

" I knew, dear Mr. Chetwode, you would 
feel for me !" she re-commenced, "and I knew, 
that by coming to England I should find a 
champion ready and willing to take my part ; 
thus, without saying a single word to a soul, 
I put myself into the diligence before daylight 
the next morning, and after the most delightful 
passage in the world from Calais to Dovor, 
here I am !" 

It was now Mark Chetwode' s turn to speak; 
he would not now be silenced indeed, for he 
H 3 
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bad so great a horror of the discreditable 
resistance of Mrs, Dering to every species of 
payment, from a milliner down to a milk- 
woman, that his temper, already considerably 
chafed, could stand it no longer. 

The fatal fruits of his marriage with Theresa, 
too, were now beginning clearly to manifest 
themselves, and his Aunt Bellingham's an* 
cient prophecy, that whoever married the 
daughter, married Mrs. Dering likewise, came 
back, vividly and provokingly, to his memory. 

Added to this, he had a peculiar feeling on 
the present occasion, which nerved him to a 
eourage of which, at any other time, he would 
not have proved himself possessed ; he had a 
weapon in reserve for Mrs. Dering, which he 
brandished high above her head at the first 
pause, with a bitter triumph, very unlike 
him. 

" You have come to the worst person in the 
world to assist you," were his cool and cutting 
words, "you have unfortunately applied to 
one, Mrs. Dering, who happens to know that 
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your hostess has the right on her side, and that 
in opposing her demand, you have done the 
most unwise act of which you could possibly 
have been guilty, unless indeed I except your 
flight, which appears to me as awkward as it 
is imprudent." 

Mrs. Dering first looked startled at this ad- 
dress, and then bewildered ; she could not quite 
tell what to make of the altered manner of 
her usually mild and suave son-in-law, and 
Theresa turned her proud eyes on him, half 
in wonder, and half in indignation, but still he 
was not daunted* 

"You may look surprised," he continued, 
€t but you will be sorry, Mrs. Dering, when 
I prove to you that I do not assert your want 
of wisdom without very good grounds for doing 
so ; as it happens, I was only yesterday morning 
destroying a heap of papers, when I came 
upon a letter of yours to Theresa, in which 
you actually name the very terms on which 
you had just engaged your apartments; you 
use these very words, so you see how very 
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unfortunate you are in your selection of an advo- 
cate; here is the letter itself! — "lam quite 
" pleased and satisfied with everything about 
w my pied-d-terre, excepting, perhaps, the terms, 
" which, for my small means, are a little more 
u than I feel quite justified in giving, they 
" are, ninety francs a week in winter — just for 
w the season — and seventy for the rest of the 
w year, with the power of under-letting when 
" I make my tour of visits. * 

Mark read this aloud, and then, folding up 
the letter, quietly looked Mrs. Dering full in 
the face. 

Her confusion was manifest, yet she was 
adroit enough to conceal it by vehement ex- 
pressions of regret and surprise. 

How she could possibly have been led into 
such an error — how she could ever have so 
fully persuaded herself that the lodging-house 
people were wrong, and herself right I it was 
altogether the strangest circumstance in the 
world, and she would scorn to hesitate now, 
about the payment; certainly her having 
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quitted Paris so suddenly was most unlucky, 
but after all, what was she but a poor lone 
widow ? an utter child, as far as regarded mat- 
ters of business, with no kind adviser like dear 
Mr. Chetwode, at hand to help her ; she now, 
however, threw herself completely on his in- 
valuable resources — his clear head — his know- 
ledge of the law — and if he would but be so 
very kind as to write by the very first post, 
and enclose her debt to the people, with an 
assurance from her that she had never been 
so mistaken in her life, and an order that the 
apirtments should be renewed again for ano- 
ther six months, her obligation would indeed 
be incalculable. 

To all this Mark gave a slow and reluctant 
consent, for he disliked being drawn into any 
of the discreditable money transactions of 
Mrs. Dering. 

He had now had sufficient experience of her 
ways, to judge, correctly enough, of her cha- 
racter, and irritated as he was on this particular 
evening, by her suddea appearance, which 
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seemed to threaten the frustration of all his 
plans and arrangements, he at last felt for her 
a disgust and a contempt, which Theresa saw, 
before he had half concluded his first sentence. 

To that young daughter, her mother's mean 
and extraordinary disposition — her restless, 
grasping after every attainable farthing which 
could by any possibility be cut off and pruned 
from the rightful bills of all those with whom 
she had any dealings — her pertinacious squab- 
bling about the merest trifles costing pounds, 
shillings, and pence— all this had hitherto been 
clothed for Theresa's eyes in so specious a garb 
that she could not all at once enter into her 
husband's feelings, or give her mother credit 
for half the strange dishonesty — for that is the 
only word — of her composition. 

Theresa had been brought up in that school ; 
she had been present from childhood at all the 
scenes, in which she was given to understand 
that her mother was making virtuous resistance 
against being cheated, and after which she al- 
ways went away impressed with a conviction 
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that the world in which she was one day des- 
tined to move, was full of nothing but rogues ; 
consequently she could not feel these delin- 
quencies in the same manner as did her husband. 
Mark Chetwode was straightforward and 
honest in all his dealings, were they ever so 
great, or ever so small. No one on earth could 
have said against him, that he ever hesitated 
about the amount of any bill, for his bills were 
so short, and his payments so prompt, that he 
had never been mixed up in any of those hu- 
miliating arguments into which he now began 
to find himself so resistlessly dragged. 

No wonder he was disgusted — no wonder his 
countenance took that expression of contempt, 
when, by a few simple words, he laid bare the 
mean plot which was intended to defraud those 
who earned their living by letting lodgings, of 
a sum which their trusting confidence in not 
preparing a written agreement, had narrowly 
endangered. 

In the irritation of that hour, as he wandered 
round the table, wondering and fretting as to 
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what Mrs. Dering were going to do, whether 
she were going away that evening, or where on 
earth she meant to locate herself, a resolution 
arose in his mind, that sooner than allow 
Theresa to be any longer subjected to the per- 
nicious society of such a mother, he would risk 
the utmost anger of which his beautiful wife 
might show herself capable, and positively 
place a veto against this incessant and most 
troublesome intrusion. 

These agitating thoughts however were very 
soon dispelled by the sudden and energetic 
declaration of the lady in question that she had 
not had an atom since breakfast, and totally 
overlooking Mark, she addressed herself 
wholly to Theresa, begging her to allow Victor 
to bring a tray — any scrap in the world - and a 
glass of wine, to her room, and that if she 
might be permitted to retire and take off her 
bonnet, she was sure she should feel quite 
another person. 

Her room I what next ? and this was the eve 
of the Chetwodes' departure from Town I With 
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almost a groan Mark recollected that there was 
still a week of the Curzon Street house left on 
his hands, and that fatal experience had taught 
him how very soon Mrs. Dering would discover 
this, and use it to her advantage. 

Yet what could he do ? what could he say ? 
after all, was it not Theresa's mother? and 
must he not therefore smile on, and endure ? 

But how grating were the light, careless 
tones of her voice on his impatient ear, as she 
gathered up her baskets and bundles, and pre- 
pared to leave the room ! how oppressive and 
sickening to him were those vivacious, frivolous 
manners, and that never-ceasing gabble, going 
on like the engine on board a steamer. 

" Forgive me for robbing you of my Theresa 
for an hour or so, dear Mr. Chetwode," she 
exclaimed, turning round as she reached the 
door, and sweeping out with a long curtsey, 
" I have a little communication of great im- 
portance to make to her, and I want to get it 
off my mind." 
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" I am sorry to interfere/ returned Mark, 
hastily, again spurring up in his new fashion — 
" but I must request you do not detain 
Theresa long ; we are engaged to spend this, 
our last evening, at my mother's, and we are 
already an hour and a half beyond our time ; 
I am sorry to be imperative, but I can only 
allow you a quarter of an hour, Theresa, in 
which time the carriage will be at the door." 

Mrs. Dering looked at her daughter, and 
her daughter, in her turn, looked at her hus- 
band ; the glance of the former was doubting, 
distrustful, and rather alarmed; that of the 
latter, firm, flashing, and foil of defiance. 

" I will come down in a few minutes," were 
her words, as, passing her arm through her 
mother's, she heralded her out of the room, 
" we can then arrange about time — after I have 
spoken to you/' she added, with marked em- 
phasis, and they left the room together. 

Uneasy, and feeling that something was 
hanging over him, Chetwode paced the room in 
melancholy silence, till the promised * few mi- 
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nates' had elapsed, and true to her word, 
Theresa descended. 

" Now I" said she, closing the door, and ad- 
vancing towards him with the utmost coolness, 
" I am at your service as far as explanation goes ; 
what is the matter with you to-night, and what 
has Mamma done, that, in her daughter's house, 
she should have to put up with so insulting a 
reception?" 

Never had Theresa hazarded so bold a speech, 
and never had she put on so mutinous a man- 
ner. Chetwode was struck dumb, and upon 
his gently representing to her the cavalier way 
in which they were treating his own mother, 
from whom they had received such constant 
and so many acts of warmest kindness, the 
storm that was brewing, burst forth, and the 
most painful scene that had yet taken place 
between the husband and wife, was thereupon 
enacted. 

Not by persuasion, entreaty, or any of the 
various soothing ways of allaying irritability, 
did Theresa seek to soften her husband towards 
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her mother, and indeed herself— but by provo- 
cation, retort, and defiance, she rather braved 
his anger, if such it could be called, and plainly 
told him that nothing should induce her, this 
only evening of her mother's society, to keep 
her engagement in Hill Street, not if every 
mother* in-law in the kingdom were arrayed in 
arms against her. 

It was not the sentiment, which even in his 
wrath, Mark admitted, was natural enough — 
it was not that, that so provoked and 
roused the enduring man ; it was the pas- 
sionate, unamiable form in which it was con- 
veyed ; it was the rebellious and vindictive 
warmth with which it was delivered ; this it 
was that shocked, grieved, and offended him, 
and the scene grew more and more bitter every 
moment, till at last the carriage drove round. 

Then came the trial of strength— the 'tug 
of war,' and it was a lottery whether Theresa 
would vanquish, or her husband succumb, and 
at last it came to something like a compromise. 

If Mark would consent to remain some 
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days longer in town, Theresa would agree 
to accompany him that evening to Hill Street ; 
but if, on the contrary, he persisted in leaving 
the next morning for Lord RydaPs, according 
to the original plan, then, nothing should in- 
duce his wife to quit her mother, and he was 
at liberty to make to Mrs. Chetwode whatever 
excuse he thought most proper and most likely 
to satisfy her ! 

If there were one good feeling possessed by 
Mark Chetwode in a pre-eminent degree over 
the rest of his excellent qualities, it certainly 
was, filial love and veneration ; thus, all the 
cutting severity and bitterness of these speeches 
can better be imagined than described. 

He was heart-wrung— borne down by the 
chilling weight of the most cruel disappoint- 
ment, and the most poignant grief, for was not 
this sad and intemperate scene, death to his 
high-flown hopes and visions of happiness ? was 
not this the moment in which all his bright 
castles in the air were dissipated, and the bark 
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which bore the precious freight of his loving 
and devoted heart, wrecked for ever and ever? 

After this, what hope had he of any security 
of happiness? would not the memory of that 
fatal evening haunt him through life, and tinge 
even brighter hours with the stinging convic- 
tion, that they were but a ray amid the dark- 
ness — a temporary gleam to light, with delusive 
brightness, the gloom which had now descended 
like a veil, over his existence ? 

In vain he represented to her that they had 
fixed their own day of going to the Rydal's ; 
in vain he told her, that, though the kindest 
and most hospitable of people, still he had not 
been on those terms of intimacy with them, 
which would warrant the liberty of fixing a 
day, and then, without leaving time even for 
the proper intimation, disappointing them al- 
together, and not arriving I Theresa was like 
the 'deaf adder which stoppeth her ears/ and 
the voice of her husband made no more im- 
pression on her than if he had not spoken at 
all. 
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"I have given you my conditions/' was all 
die chose to reply, " and you may do as you 
like ; if we put off our journey to-morrow, I 
will go with you to your tea-drinking, but if 
you persist in denying me this very trifling 
gratification, I will not ! I have placed Mamma 
very comfortably in the bed-room at the back 
of the house, where she will pass a good, quiet 
night, I hope, and if you chose to offer her 
your reluctant hospitality for a few pitiful days, 
I am ready to be an obedient wife ; but to be 
the slave of your will, the poor puppet of your 
unreasonable demands, my good Mr. Chetwode, 
nothing shall make me !" 

And there stood the beautiful fury, brilliant 
in the consciousness of her power of making 
him who loved her wretched, and triumphant 
at the heart-broken expression of the counte- 
nance which turned from her at that moment, 
as if, in spite of the loveliness of those fea- 
tures and that form, he too truly felt. 

u That the coil of the serpent was over them all 1" 
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But he spoke no more; he had done with 
words, for he saw and felt too well, that love 
had no dominion over that unsubdued and in- 
vulnerable heart ; that at all events, the au- 
thority of the affections was not his, and that 
he might as well preach submission to the 
winds, as hope, by force of influence, to mould 
Theresa to his will, or even to his lightest wish. 

He had now tried every art to attach her 
to him, and he had failed ; he had placed his 
happiness in her hands, and she had wantonly 
trifled with, or totally disregarded, the trust ; 
so now the battle was over, and he let the sub- 
ject drop; he would not tempt her by promises, 
to accompany him, an unwilling and impatient 
guest, to the house of that fond mother who 
was awaiting them so anxiously; he left her to 
her own course, and taking up his hat without 
a syllable of farewell, he quietly left the room, 
and entering the carriage, drove off to Hill 
Street — alone. 

Loving ejes were waiting for him there; 
eyes that had watched every change of his 
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countenance from childhood ; that had watched 
him too long to be deceived by mere manner, 
or to believe that, when he cheerfully and care- 
lessly made Theresa's excuses, the heart beneath 
was as light and joyous as the lips were trying 
to say it was. 

Mrs. Bellingham and her companion were 
the only additions to that party which Mrs. 
Mark had so contemptuously termed "the tea- 
drinking," and the former saw in a moment that 
there had been some matrimonial struggle, be- 
fore the husband had left home unattended by 
Ins wife. 

At first she thought it might be vexation at 
Mrs. Dering's arrival that had so constrained 
and affected his manner, but a few adroit 
questions, to which his truthful nature pre- 
vented his giving the readiest of answers, soon 
convinced her of the real state of the case, and 
with a hardihood which his own mother and 
sister would never have ventured to assume, 
she began lecturing him, as in days of yore, 
on the folly and weakness of his conduct in al- 
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lowing Mrs. Dering to come and interfere with 
his arrangements whenever she pleased — for 
Mark had already hinted at the possibility of 
their not leaving Town on the morrow. 

" Is her society really so enjoyable, that the 
moment she arrives, you alter all the plans 
which the entreaties and persuasions of your 
own family had no power to move ?" 

Mark answered, that in spite of the great 
inconvenience the alteration in question would 
cost himself, it was purely out of consideration 
lor his wife that he had contemplated it* and 
even now his mind was not at all resolved — it 
depended very much on Mrs. Dering's move- 
ments; and as he said this, he felt quite a chill 
come over him, for he knew that the alternative 
of not leaving Town the next day, would be, 
Mrs. Dering's following them into the country 
as soon as they were settled in their own home, 
and taking up her quarters there for as long a 
time as appeared palateable to her conscience — 
if she had one. 

u And my daughter Eydal?" persisted Mrs. 
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Bellingham, " have you left her in this pleasing 
state of indecision? — is she to expect 70a any 
day, and every day ? or have you written to put 
her off?" 

Mark hesitated. This was the most puzzling 
part of the whole. 

rt If it were not for Blanche, and her kind- 
ness," said he, " I should be in no perplexity 
at all, as to what to do ; but the post had al- 
ready gone out when Mrs. Dering arrived." 

" Mrs. Dering again I" retorted the old lady 
angrily, " then you mean that the Rydals still 
expect you to-morrow ?" 

" They certainly do ; I am truly sorry — that 
is to say, I shall be, if I am compelled to dis- 
appoint them." 

u What compels you ?" interrupted his per- 
secutor, " have you no will of your own ? — 
are you so infirm of purpose that you actually 
cannot decide for yourself in so trivial a case 
as this ? is it possible you are going to over- 
throw the whole economy of a regular and 
quiet country house, and keep your mother in 
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a fever of suspense, all night, for the sake of 
Mrs. Derinff? — Mark, you are enough to ex- 
asperate a saint !" 

" And it is fortunate, my good aunt," re- 
turned Chetwode with a smile in spite of him- 
self, " that Job did not live in your time, 
otherwise I doubt if he would have handed 
down so immortal a reputation to posterity ; 
but this is a poor way of entertaining you, 
dear mother, on this our last evening," he 
added, advancing to the small table at which 
his mother sat, " let us enjoy the few remain- 
ing hours, at least in talking to each other." 

Mrs. Chetwode was longing for this oppor- 
tunity ; she had been watching for it, for the 
altered looks of that precious son had long 
filled her mind with anxiety and apprehension. 

That he was happy, the blindest could not 
believe ; but the secret of his « silent sorrow " 
was yet to be discovered ; it was a subject so 
delicate that even his mother shrank from 
touching on it, and yet, now at this last inter- 
view, she felt that a few judicious words might 
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perhaps tempt him to confide in her, and also, 
possibly, lead to some beneficial result. 

The difficulty was where to begin P— what 
point should be attacked first ? 

With the outward conduct of Theresa, Mrs. 
Chetwode had long owned to herself she could 
find no fault ; that is, there was nothing in it 
to take hold of, as the saying is. Perhaps she 
could have been rather more affectionate in 
manner — perhaps too, she could have made the 
scrupulous submissiveness which she displayed 
in public seem less of a duty, and more of a 
pleasure — but these were omissions which no 
one could notice — they were beyond the limits 
of maternal or marital censure, and since Mark 
made no complaints, it would have been an in- 
vidious task for others to find fault. 

Nevertheless, it was very evident even to 
that mild and gentle mother, that Theresa, 
since her marriage, had adopted a tone, both 
new and unexpected by her husband ; it was 
evident that, on the unfortunate foundation of 
a prejudice against Mrs. Bellingham, she had 
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obstinately refrained from amalgamating her- 
self with his family, and had, on the contrary, 
a very strong inclination to pull a different way 
altogether, partly, perhaps, to show her power. 
To aid in this laudable endeavour, it now 
began to appear that Mrs. Dering's assistance 
was called in, for certainly whenever that wily 
widow's star rose in the horizon, something 
annoying was sure to take place. 

Mark Chetwode distrusted the smooth oiii- 
ness of his mother-in-law ; he always felt, in 
her presence, as though he were standing on 
quicksands, and her long and secret conferences 
with her daughter, the subjects of which never 
transpired unless in the form of a request for 
some sort of assistance in pecuniary matters, 
annoyed and irritated him beyond measure, 
though he did not like to say so. 

From the earliest date of his marriage, this 
reluctance to speak, when words were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of both his dignity 
and his authority, had been the rock on which 
he had split, and now, often and often he felt 
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how weak he had been, yet, how irreparable 
was the fault ! 

Sometimes he would argue with himself, and 
ask what Mrs. Dering had done ? and then he 
could think of nothing positively reprehensible, 
except that she had prophesied the failure of 
the arrangement of the double establishment 
in ffill Street. 

This was a sore subject. Why had she 
done this ? how had she gained the foresight ? 
why had she not equally prognosticated that 
the united home of the Keatings would also 
fall to the ground, and that there also, it would 
be, " a house divided against itself?" 

No ; she had reserved her prescient know- 
ledge for the doomed house in Hill Street 
alone, and she had been right ; consequently, 
without at all trying to solace himself with the 
reflection that the breaking-up there, had been 
painful to his wife and to his mother, Chetwode 
merely turned still more against Mrs. Dering, 
and wished from the depths of his soul, that 
VOL. ill. I 
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the "email apartments" in Paris, of which she 
was so incessantly boasting, were indeed what 
die professed they were, her pied-h-terre I 

But to return to the tea-drinking group — As 
Mark seated himself at his mother's table, Mrs. 
Bellingham turned to make Marian her audi- 
tress, and their conversation being of the most 
animated description, Mrs. Chetwode took 
advantage of the noise to. relieve her mind of 
its burden. 

Kindly and tenderly she spoke to her son of 
his yielding indulgence towards his young wife ; 
in itself, his devotion did him credit, but there 
was even in that, a medium to be observed, and 
she implored him, for the sake, both of his own 
and Theresa's future happiness, to draw a line 
in time, between affectionate compliance, and 
weak subservience; she entreated him to 
stop whilst he could ; to endeavour to gain an 
ascendancy over that giddy spirit, and tears 
rose to her eyes as she tremulously asked him, 
if he did not think he might be more powerful, 
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if he could but summon courage to begin at 
once and show himself, master ? 

On his folded arms, Mark Chetwode leant 
his head, unable at first to reply ; what could 
he say? — what excuse, indeed, could the 
stricken conscience offer, for having let go the 
reins so long, that eyes which had had but few 
opportunities of judging, had discovered his 
total inability to assume them again ! 

"My dearest mother," was all he could 
answer — " this is a bitter and a painful theme, 
and I cannot dwell on it ; if I possess no in- 
fluence over Theresa, believe me it is not that 
I have lost it; it is, that 1 never had it! To you 
only, of all the world, would I confess so much, 
and to you only, do I further declare, that even 
if time should prove me still incapable of gain- 
ing that ascendancy over her which I should 
have wished to have been the result of her 
affection alone, I can hardly be more broken- 
hearted than I feel at this moment P 

His mother took his unresisting hand and 
I 2 
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held it in hers, but she could not speak, for her 
tears were choking her. Oh, if he had but 
listened, to her warning voice, it never would 
have come to this ! but it was too late to think 
of that now. 

There was one secret lurking at the bottom 
of Mark Chetwode's breast though, which no 
power could have called to life ; there was one 
drop down there, to which gall and wormwood 
would have been sweet in comparison. . .one 
question which sometimes agonised him, be- 
cause he would rather have died than suffer 
the answer which tried to force itself upwards, 
to present itself — it was, if he had never pos- 
sessed any influence over Theresa's mind, any 
hold over her affections, was there any soul in 
the wide universe, who did f 

When he left Hill Street that evening, it 
was with the promise, that its inmates should 
be informed in the morning betimes, what 
arrangements had been made, and Mark drove 
home, inwardly convinced that he should find 
on his return, that everything had been settled 
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between Theresa and her mother, and that 
most probably, he would have nothing at all 
to do but to acquiesce — though even acquies- 
cence seemed a farce, where no appeal for per- 
mission had been made ! 

" At all events," said he to himself with a 
deep-drawn sigh, as he drove up to his own 
door, " it certainly saves one a great deal of 
trouble." — And thus he consoled himself 1 



CHAPTER VII. 



On ascending to his own room, he found he 
was correct in his conviction. Theresa emerged 
from her dressing room as he entered, and after 
coolly asking him if he had spent a pleasant 
evening, she began explaining all she had done 
in his absence. 

" Mamma and I had a delightful chat toge- 
ther ; we talked oyer all our plans, and as you 
were not present to help, I took upon myself 
to send a parcel by the Dorchester coach, 
enclosing a letter to Lady Rydal; the coach 
will reach Dorchester at two o'clock, and I 
said that if we had not made our appearance 
by five, she was not to expect us till Saturday; 
that gives her time to invite Mamma too, if 
she likes." 
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Mark winced. This was just what he had 
dreaded. 

"Then does Mrs. Dering propose making 
any stay in England ?" he asked. 

" Of course if she is once here, she will not 
expect to be sent back instantly, when her two 
only children are both, naturally, too happy to 
enjoy her society," retorted Theresa, "have 
you taken any sudden dislike to Mamma, that 
you seem so anxious to get rid of her? or has 
any one been setting you against her ?" 

"Spare me these speeches, Theresa," said 
Chetwode, "for it is impossible for me to 
reply to them; I only wish to know, as befits 
the master of the house, whether Mrs. Dering 
came to England merely on business, or whe- 
ther she purposes, without my invitation, be- 
coming my guest T* 

u Your guest ?" echoed his wife, with a slight 
laugh, " no ; Mamma is going to be my guest ! 
I will take all the trouble of her off your 
binds, and if Lady Rydal does not choose to 
include her in our invitation, (and being Mrs* 
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Bellingham's daughter, I suppose she will not!) 
Mamma can just stay here till we move into 
Seaton, and then join us. w 

Yes ; it was all arranged for him; Mark was 
to have no trouble ; Mrs. Dering, as well as 
everything else, was to be taken completely off 
his hands, and, since it went against his nature 
to provoke scenes which rent his very soul, 
he was to resign himself for the future, to being 
a passive instrument in the hands of those 
whom he had raised from obscurity to pros- 
perity. 

This last most painful idea was one of very 
recent birth in Mark Chetwode's mind ; it was 
unlike him to indulge it, even for a moment; 
but the tone, now become habitual to Theresa, 
had engendered it in the first instance, and as 
he, day by day, saw her grow more wilful, more 
careless of his happiness, and more indifferent 
to his opinion, slowly and gradually there dawn- 
ed the distressing conviction, that interest, not 
. affection, had prompted her to become his wife, 
and that in that act, a colder heart and a more 
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calculating head, had weighed the advantages 
for her, and stimulated her to compliance ! 

Bat the deed was done ; there was no use . 
looking back ; all Mark Chetwode hoped was, 
that some day, the errant heart might be re- 
claimed, and his own affection meet its due re- 
ward. He devoutly hoped too, that some 
happy day might bring light into his sad and 
childless home, and that that tie, that bond of 
union, sacred and dear beyond words, to those 
who bear the blessed name of parents, might 
at some period of their career, knit them to- 
gether, and wake in Theresa's breast that ten- 
derness to which it was at present a stranger. 

It was often with a grief which he could not 
control, that Mark reflected on this additional 
disappointment of his married life ; he often said 
to himself, " Who would appreciate the bless- 
ing of a child as I should?" and then the know- 
ledge that the priceless boon was about to cheer 
and gladden the already happy dwelling of the 
Keatings, and that to himself, no such pros- 
pect was in store, but that day by day, month 
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by month, and year by year, he might etUl pine 
and long in vain for such sunshine in his home 
-—all this depressed him till he hardly knew 
himself; he hardly knew what to make of the 
morose feelings and gloomy sadness, with which 
he looked on the future and lived in the pre- 
> sent 

But to return to his guest The next morn- 
ing, Mrs. Dering, attired in the prettiest of 
toilettes, somewhat between a peignoir, and a 
morning dress, sat at breakfast without the 
least appearance of having made an impromptu 
journey, or an unforeseen visit 

Two large packing cases of her property had 
aba arrived, at which she expressed herself 
greatly astonished, but concluded it was only 
a continuation of the impertinence of those 
from whom she hired her " small apartments." 

Chetwode suggested, on hearing this, that 
instead of re-engaging them, she should pay 
the bill, (the just demand, he had nearly said,) 
and look out for others, but this the widow ap- 
peared reluctant to do; she said they were 
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such delightful apartments that she really did 
not mind putting up with a little inconvenience; 
to enjoy their advantages— in short, Chetwode 
saw, that she had some reason for not changing, 
and as her whole system was wheel within 
wheel, intricate beyond his power of unravel- 
ling, he let the subject drop, and made up his 
mind to write the letter she had requested. 

The next subject that came on the tapis, was 
Seaton and its neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Dering was very voluble all of a sud- 
den on the advantages of good society; die 
was of opinion that there was no advantage on 
earth so great as mixing with ones superior^ 
and she expatiated at great length on the in- 
jury which even a month or two spent in in- 
ferior society, inflicted on the manners. 

To a certain extent, her son-in-law agreed 
with her, though he could hardly help smiling 
to himself at the new sentiments sported by 
her who, till lately, had had the just reputatiei^ 
of tolerating all sorts of "trumpery" for the 
sake of " company." i 
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"As far as Seaton is concerned/ 9 said 
Theresa, in reply to these remarks, " I hope, 
dear Mamma, you will soon have an opportu- 
nity of judging in person ; after us," she added, 
turning to her husband, " Mamma proposes 
going to Georgy." 

€i Yes," continued Mrs. Dering, " I had ori- 
ginally intended making my visit there first, so 
as to be with her at the approaching anxious 
moment, but then I reflected that as Seaton is 
only a few miles from the Hall, I might kill 
two birds, by enjoying my Theresa's society, 
and being useful to my Georgy at the same 
time." 

Mark was perfectly aware that Mrs. Dering 
made a point of "killing two birds," as she 
called it, whenever the opportunity occurred, 
but at the same time, it struck him as rather 
strange that she should have preferred his roof 
to Mr. Keating' s, considering the circumstances, 
and he mildly insinuated as much* 

The widow rarely hesitated long for an an- 
swer; she was ready for the charge in a mo* 
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ment, and replied that the mother of Mr. 
Keating might have considered her presence as 
officious. 

* Hardly,* returned Chetwode, "the mother 
of Georgina would surely have a prior claim, 
and the daughter would naturally give her own 
parent the preference." 

"At all events," interrupted Theresa, 
quickly, with a glance at her husband, from 
which he instinctively turned, " we have gained 
by Georgy's loss, so we ought only to be too 
happy; Seaton is no distance from Georgy, 
therefore Mamma need never regret her 
choice.'* 

Far from regretting, Mrs. Dering vehemently 
protested that the arrangement was perfectly 
voluntary, and delightful to her in every re* 
spect. 

"Did you know, Theresa," she suddenly 
began again, ** that our old friend Mr. Champ- 
neys has been staying with the Keatings 
lately?" 

No ; Theresa had not heard o£it, and thought 
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the old couple must have had enough music in 
that case, to last them their lives. 

" He was an old admirer too of my Georgy's," 
continued Mrs. Dering, addressing Chetwode, 
" and I think she has done so wisely in retain- 
ing him as a friend ; many young women lose 
sight of their ancient loves entirely after their 
marriage." 

" And very properly," answered Mark laconi- 
cally, but rather severely. 

•'Do you think so?" exclaimed the gay 
widow in a tone of infinite astonishment, " you 
surprise me ! now my creed is, that no one can 
be a truer friend than he whose friendship is 
based on attachment" 

" A most dangerous creed, Mrs. Dering P' 
returned Mark with hasty warmth, for he did 
not like the light that flashed from Theresa's 
eyes as the sentiment was uttered, " and one— 
forgive me for saying so— but one which might 
prove pernicious beyond expression were the 
mind ill-regulated on either side; there is a 
vast difference between the attachment to winch 
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you allude, and that founded on friendship ; 
where the former has been entertained, the less 
the young people meet after the marriage of 
either, the better." 

" You are very singular in that opinion, dear 
Mr. Chetwode," persisted Mrs. Dering, en- 
couraged by the assenting looks and smiles of 
her daughter, and excuse my adding that I 
think it a mistaken one ; when my poor girls 
were left fatherless, the kindest friend I found 
in my bereavement was an officer in the same 
regiment as my husband, for whom I had never 
been able to feel more than esteem." 

Mark was provoked almost beyond his pati- 
ence at the turn of this conversation, and 
fretted himself into more and more of a fever 
as each word fell from the lips of his mother-in* 
law, whilst Theresa was imbibing it all with 
visible zest, and thus adding torture to her 
husband's torment 

€t There may be cases, 19 he rejoined, a in 
which your reasoning may hold good — the sub- 
ject is one, peculiarly distasteful and objection- 
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able to me though, and I do not wish to argue 
<m it — I merely wish for the sake of her whose 
young mind is still susceptible of fresh impres- 
sions, and on the pure surface of which 1 should 
like no questionable doctrine to rest — for her 
sake, Mrs. Dering, I wish to say, that I con- 
sider the theory you advocate most dangerous 
in itself, and most repugnant to the feelings of 
any husband in the land !" 

And Mark left the room more irritated than 
Theresa had ever seen him. 

Yet she was not alarmed ; his anger had no 
effect on her, for it was neither directed against 
herself, nor her mother; she knew very well 
what unseen power had made him so warm on 
the subject — that is, she more than suspected 
that he had been spurred on by the insinua- 
tions of Madame D'Esterville, and that he 
looked upon this as too good an opportunity to 
be lost ; — thus, she laughed as he left the room, 
and merrily asked the abashed lady who had 
sported a creed which she saw was peculiarly 
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heretical in that house, if she did not think 
Mark a regular old maid ? 

Mrs. Dering did not venture quite to agree 
because she thought she had better play her 
cards equally, so she said — 

" Oh no, my dearest !— only a little singular ; 
men think so differently on these points, so I 
would always recommend a wife to conform to 
the peculiarities of the husband allotted to her, 
be they what they may/' 

" Nay I" laughed the young daughter, u I 
doubt if I could ever so model myself after 
Mark's fashion, as to be the prude he is ! — he* 
does not mean half he says ; he talks himself 
into a passion, and then he says all sorts of 
things; besides I know what makes him so 
touchy just now — I more than suspect some 
one has told him that I encountered Edward 
Sydenham the other day, and you remember 
perhaps, that he was always very jealous of 
himT 

Mrs. Dering was surprised at this piece of 
news; she was surprised that Sydenham had 
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not told her he had seen Theresa, for the day 
before she left Paris she had met him herself—* 
he wag passing through, en route for Switzer- 
land, meaning to make a three months' tour. 

" And then?" asked Theresa. 

"Why then, I suppose, he will come and 
settle at home." 

In the course of two days, the answer to 
Theresa's letter, arrived from Lady Rydal, 
and, as she had anticipated, Mrs. Dering was 
not included in the renewed and cordial invita- 
tion for Mark and his wife to come whenever 
it was most agreeable to them. Consequently, 
though Theresa did not let the occasion pass 
without sundry observations which might once 
have been very annoying to her husband, had 
he not been, like the eels, accustomed to them, 
there was nothing now to be done but allow 
Mrs. Dering to remain in Curzon Street till 
Seaton was tenantable. 

Mrs. Chetwode, when she heard of this, 
could not help saying that she thought it a very 
unnecessary piece of kindness on the part of 
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her son, to incur the expense of another week 
or fortnight of a very expensive house, besides 
keeping two or three servants, who would be 
useful at Seaton, comparatively idle, in Town* 

This had never struck Mark; he thought 
too, that it could not have occurred to Theresa 
either, since the plan had been at her sugges- 
tion ; nevertheless, the deed was done ; he had^ 
complied, because Theresa had requested it, 
and. at his mother's gentle smile and shake of 
the head, he turned away, for the smile and 
the action touched a thrilling chord. 

" At the same time, mother," he added, in 
extenuation, " Theresa would have thought it 
very unkind had I refused." 

" Not, perhaps, if you had represented the 
case in the light you now see it." 

" No, I dare say not; but it never struck 
me— in fact, somehow or other, it was all ar- 
ranged before I thought much about it; Mrs. 
Dering's presence worries me — I do not con- 
ceal this from you, — and within the last few 
days, she has given utterance to sentiments 
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and principles, which make me wonder how my 
Theresa ever came out of the furnace so pure 
in heart, and so correct in conduct — for you 
must own, mother, that her manners are fault- 
lens ; — however, altogether I felt so harassed, 
that I caught at the first loop-hole by which I 
could escape from an intercourse which I consi- 
der objectionable." 

" My dear Mark, a little firmness on your 
part would have obliged Mrs. Dering to have 
found lodgings ; I do not say this from unkind- 
ness, but because I see she is making you 
miserable ; you might even have asked me to 
house her myself/' 

u True," agreed Mark; "but I never 
thought of it ;" and that argument was too un- 
answerable for any more to be said. 

From the home which the presence of the 
busy interloper had rendered positively die- 
tasteful since it was utterly impossible for him 
ever to find Theresa one instant alone, Chet- 
wode now almost entirely absented himself. 

In the morning, immediately after breakfast, 
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before the incessant ringing of the door bell 
began, he made his escape, bnt even then, his 
egress was frequently arrested by odd-looking 
people waiting to see Mrs. Dering. 

In the evening, when he returned to dinner, 
the first objects his eyes encountered were 
notes lying on the hall table — ominous-looking 
despatches — addressed in curious handwriting, 
and generally fastened with a wet wafer. 

Then, when he ascended to his dressing- 
room, there was nothing ready for him ; Victor 
had been out since luncheon with Mrs. Dering, 
and had not returned within half an hour of 
the dinner hour; the footman, of course, was 
out with the carriage. 

Such was the life to which Mark Chetwode 
was subjected during the last few days of his 
sojourn in London, and yet his temper stood 
it wonderfully, considering, and he would sit 
down to a book till the absent ones came back, 
and console himself with the reflection that it 
could not last much longer, and it could never 
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happen again ; at Seaton it would be all very 
different. 

It had now come to the last day in Town ; 
the packing was all completed, the arrange- 
ments all made, and Mrs. Dering was to follow 
the party down to their new home in a fort- 
night. 

They had all promised to spend that last 
evening in Hill-street, but when it came to 
the point, nothing would induce Theresa to 
keep the engagement, because two stalls had 
been sent to her for the French Play, and she 
could not resist the temptation. 

Mark tried to dissuade her from her resolu- 
tion, but he might as well have talkedto rocks 
and stones ; she was determined not to lose the 
last sight of Bouff£, and moreover she was bent 
upon his accompanying her ! 

" Mamma and I cannot go alone ; who do 
you suppose would like to go without a cavalier 
if they could help it ? at any other moment I 
might have found one, and so spared you the 
trouble, but as it is, there is no time, so if you 
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refuse to go with me I shall be obliged to give 
it up.* 

Chetwode was sadly divided ; it was always 
hard for him to refuse Theresa the smallest 
boon, and knowing how greatly she enjoyed 
the French plays, he was more than inclined to 
give way, particularly as on this occasion, she 
did not. according to her usual custom, insist on 
his compliance ; but another thought occurred 
to him ; if he did so, Mrs. Dering would go 
alone to Hill-street, and the excellent people 
there, already strongly prejudiced against her, 
would have to listen to all her prosy dialogues, 
or else exert themselves to entertain her, 
during the whole evening long ! 

This, however, proved eventually the order 
of the day, and Chetwode, whose imperfect 
knowledge of the language, made the entertain- 
ment to which he was dragged, anything but 
lively, accompanied his young wife to St. 
James's Theatre, as a victim is led to the 
slaughter. 

The next morning the whole household were 
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on the alert early, and then a circumstance 
occurred which so completely opened the eyes 
of Mark Chetwode to the character of his 
mother-in-law, that his whole nature expe- 
rienced a sudden revulsion, and he looked upon 
the prospect of their being shortly re-united 
with positive horror. 

It happened that in the course of the few 
hours which preceded their departure, when, 
all being done, time hung heavy on their 
hands, that Theresa all at once recollected 
that on the first evening of Mrs. Dering's 
arrival, she had announced that she had some- 
thing of importance to say to her daughter, but 
that it had never transpired. 

What it was, Theresa now enquired, and 
Mrs. Dering appeared for a moment to search 
her memory; then, diving to the depths of 
the pocket of her dainty little apron, she drew 
forth a delicate and transparent sheet of paper, 
ruled with the finest of blue lines. 

" So strange, my dearest, that I should 
actually have it about me at this moment !" 
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And she unfolded what looked like a very 
long and carefully written bill 

"A bill?" exclaimed Theresa half fright- 
ened, and recollecting her husband's indigna- 
tion on a former occasion — "Good gracious, 
mamma... I hope I am not to have anything 
to do with that?. ..Mark made me so solemnly 
promise..." 

"My dearest, it certainly is a bill, but not 
to be paid ! — half is paid, and the rest I mean 
to dispute ; but just listen to me ; — you recol- 
lect a large bill L6ontine ran you up for dresses 
in Paris T 

"Certainly — when Mark behaved so welL M 

" You recollect, perhaps, the items ?'* 

" Not I, Mamma ! how should I ? — at this 
distance of time ?" 

" But, my darling, it is of the utmost im- 
portance ; in that bill of yours, L&ontine, by 
some of her awkward mistakes, put two dresses 
of mine — I noticed it at the time, but. most 
unaccountably, it never occurred to me again 

VOL. III. K 
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to speak to you about it, though fifty times it 
has been on my very lips ; — I always meant to 
name it and repay you, and never recollected 
to do so — however, of that, by and bye— ^ ima- 
gine her cool impertinence! her consummate 
cheating ! — thinking, no doubt, that you would* 
no longer have the original bill in your pos- 
session, what does she do, but actually send 
me in my own poor little account, and add to 
its humble amount the very two dresses... 
a .black velvet somewhere about sixteen guineas* 
9&d a greyt^ro* des Indes about seven guineas 
— the identical two which I remember to have 
remarked .she had in so extraordinary a manner 
put in your bill, and for which you have paid ! 
—now, my dearest, have you that bill ?" 

" Mark keeps all my papers of that kind," 
was Theresa's reply, as she hastily strove to 
relieve her mother's mind of its anxiety-*-'* dp 
not worry yourself, fc Mamma^it can be set 
fight in a moment." 

*' Mr. . Chrtwode ?" repeated the widowy 
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rather daunted by the announcement — '' dear 
me, this is very awkward — I wish, now, that— " 

u What does it signify," cried her daughter 
laughing, " where is the difference? — he or I? 
— you may repay me, if you like, Mamma, and 
I shall tell Mark I consider the three and 
twenty guineas a perquisite !* 

" But, my darling, you know it is a large 
sum for me, and I was going to ask you to let 
me refund after this year, since the last few 
months have been sadly ruinous to me — " 

" Dear Mamma, Mark never thinks of those 

things — nor I either now ; but why do you look 

-so vexed? — what do you wish? You cannot 

suppose we shall arrest you I — why do you 

look so strange ?" 

€t I was thinking of Lfiontine." 

" She is a cheat, that is all ; if we find the 
bill, we will prove her so, and I shall not em- 
.ploy her any more — I shall go to Camille ; she 
is by far the first I am told." 

But this assurance did not seem to be what 
K 3 
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Mrs. Dering required; the words of her 
daughter did not appear at all satisfactory, and 
the conversation was carried on at great length, 
till both agreed that the bill must be produced, . 
therefore a reference to Chetwode — which 
Theresa now saw was what her mother disliked 
— was unavoidable. 

Of that there could be no doubt, so the young 
wife wondered why there was so much 
hesitation ; three and twenty guineas was too 
large a sum to be risked, because some' incom- 
prehensible scruples made the widow shrink 
from applying to her son-in-law, so Theresa 
ran down to the dining-room to seek her hus- 
band, and there found him, just preparing to 
lock up his desk. 

To explain the case in her own rapid way, 
took Theresa very few minutes, and it engrossed 
no more of Chetwode' s time to comprehend it 
perfectly, though not quite according to the 
view taken by his wife. 

His conviotion, however, that these expen- 
ve dre sses were not inserted in Th ereea's bill 
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by accident, and his firm belief that had not 
LSontine been detected in her dishonest pro- 
ceeding, no notice of the mistake would have 
been taken, were facts that he kept to himself. 

Nothing short of a positive want of even 
the semblance of principle on the part of Mrs. 
Dering, could disgust him much more with her 
than he was already disgusted, therefore he 
forbore uttering even a remark, but took all 
the necessary trouble of unpacking part of 
his desk to find the key of a box in which 
the bill in question was deposited, in solemn 
silence, and then placed it in Theresa's hands. 

Certainly Mrs. Dering always pretended to 
be everything that was just and upright. ..Mark 
felt that she was Theresa's mother, and therefore 
he tried to think that even the assumption of 
rectitude was a * saving clause' in her character 
—but this was now the third or fourth instance 
of the kind to which he had been subjected 
once she became his mother-in-law, and he was 
getting out of patience ; he resolved in his own 
mind that he would bear it no longer, oonse- 
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quentlyin giving Theresa the bill, in which cer- 
tainly the two dresses in question were inserted 
in black and white, he quietly remarked that he 
would not inconvenience Mrs. Dering by re- 
quiring her to refund before the month she 
had stated, but that then— and he raised his 
eyes with an expression in them that surprised 
Theresa, and showed her that though, to her, 
he might be kind, indulgent, yielding and even 
weak, others might not trifle with him ; she had 
power it was true, but the power rested with 
her— it went no further, and Theresa re-ascen- 
ded the stairs, saying to herself, 

"Now I call that very shabby of him; he 
should have presented them as a cadeauP 

So seemed to think the out-witted widow, but 
she concealed her vexation as well as she could, 
and trusted, that as there were many months 
between the present time and January, the 
memory of Mark Chetwode might prove as 
defective as that of L&ontine. 

The horses stood at the door, the boxes and 
imperials were all deposited in their different 
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places, when, with a heart full of joy and rglidP 
atihis emancipation, Mark waited the pleasure 
of his beautiful young wife. 

Attended like a shadow by her mother, 
Theresa «oon appeared, with Victor in the 
rear; Victor was to remain in Curzon Street 
to be in attendance on Mrs. Derinsj, therefore 
his master, to whom he was valet, was to be 
dependant on the services of Lord Bydal's 
servants, until that lady rejoined the circle in 
which she proposed spending the month of 
August. 

The door was closed — the horses were off — 
Mark waved his hand, and Theresa cried w au 
revoir!" and now, for a time, there was freedom 
in the air ! 

The shadow that had preyed more on his 
mind than did ever the want of one on that of 
the Shadowless Man, was now peeled off the 
surface of Mark Chetwode's existence, and 
the earth was lighter in consequence. He 
seemed to breathe in another world, and when, 
on reaching Ringmere, they entered the spa- 
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cious hall, and were immediately ushered to 
their apartments, he could hardly persuade him- 
self that Mrs. Dering's ceaseless tongue would 
not again ring in his ears at dinner, and that 
on the contrary, fifty or sixty long miles 
stretched their welcome length between him 
and the object of his distrust and dread. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Tflis was the first time that Theresa had ever 
stayed in a large country house. 

At the Keatings' she was comparatively at 
home, but here, at Bingmere, though arriving 
in the character of a relation by marriage, she 
felt that sort of restraint and isolation, which 
everyone, similarly situated, would feel for the 
first few hours. 

Mark had so timed the journey that they had 
only arrived an hour before dinner, conse- 
quently, the members of the family had retired 
to dress, and a strange quiet pervaded the 
house, till suddenly, through the vaulted hall 
and long passages, the gong sounded, what 
appeared to Theresa, an alarm, and her maid 
entered to tell her that when dinner was on the 
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table it would be announced by a repetition of 
the same music. 

Like most persons in her capacity, Theresa's 
elegant French maid had been employing the 
spare half hour in making herself agreeable, 
and finding out who was staying in the house, 
and though she had only succeeded in discover- 
ing the name of one married pair, she had 
satisfied herself on the important fact of how 
many places were laid round the dinner- 
table. 

There were to be twelve — for the room being 
lighted up, and the passage to it in darkness, 
she had taken advantage of the obscurity to 
peep in, and ascertain the number. 

Consequently, Theresa found a pink tarla- 
tane prepared for her adornment— though the 
name that Athalie had caught, had well nigh 
made her out of humour with every dress in 
her wardrobe. 

"The D'Estervilles— Annie D'Esterville, of 
all people in the world, to be staying in the 
same house with me ! of course Lady Eydal 
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will have asked Greorgy to meet us here to- 
night, and then that odious girl will begin her 
old course of conduct with Mr. Keating, just 
to annoy us ! Atbalie, why have you put out 
that pink tarlatane, when you know Madame 
D'Esterville generally wears pink ? there may 
be a new shade since we left Paris, and if so, 
she will have it." 

" Madame," was Athalie's brisk reply, " I 
have seen the dress Madame D'Esterville in*- 
tends to wear ; her maid was preparing it in 
the lady's-maid's room ; it is white over paradu 
—it will look very fade by your rosetarlatiiie." 

Theresa was satisfied ; and when she was 
dressed, Athalie saw by the look she gave her* 
self in the long glass, that her decision had 
been wise. 

* The pink tarlatane looked as if it had never 
been worn ; every fold was in its place, and 
there was a freshness both about it, and the 
beautiful figure round which it floated, whiblt 
made Mark feel proud as she descended' the 
wide staircase on his arm, and elicited from the 
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ladies-maids' who were In ambush, ranged up 
a back staircase to scrutinize the guests, an 
exclamation of perfect satisfaction at the love- 
liness of the young Mrs. Chetwode of whom 
so much had been said. 

The room was full when they entered, and 
Lady Rydal's fair form, if possible more ex- 
tensive than ever, interposed such a volume of 
brocaded pink satin between Theresa and the 
guests, that she did not even attempt to look 
for Georgy till the wondrous draperies had 
rustled on to welcome Mark. 

Then, her hand was taken by Francis Keat- 
ing, and then by the old Major, but neither 
that lady injwhite muslin over paradis, nor a 
magpie lady in a white satin, half covered 
with black lace, nor that other apparition in an 
amber silk, with strange tags of pearls hanging 
from her chevelure, and bracelets from her 
wrist to her elbow, was her simple and grace- 
ful sister Georgy, and she asked her brother- 
in-law, with piteous disappointment, what had 
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prevented the presence, to which she had so 
longingly looked forward. 

" The arrival of your nephew, and my son I** 
was the abrupt announcement ; and so delight- 
ful was the news, that Theresa neither knew 
nor cared for several minutes that Madame 
D'Esterville was in the room — that Mrs. 
Bransby was waiting to be recognised— -and 
that the lady who was scanning her from head 
to foot with her glass, was Mrs. Tremlett- 
Tremlettson. 

After the first joy of the news of her sister 
had subsided in Theresa's breast, there rose 
another feeling — that of keen regret, that her 
mother should be absent at such a moment. 

This regret was so openly expressed that Mr. 
Keating felt called upon to reply to it, whilst the 
old Major stood by in pompous silence, his sly, 
sharp eye, peering out of one corner, at the 
brilliant figure before him. 

What his son said, he did not hear, but 
Theresa saw by the expression of the father's 
face, that it was owing to him, that there was 
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no room at the Hall for Mrs, Dering ! She 
knew the old Major so well by this time, that 
die could see his son had already prejudiced 
him, and that in marrying Georgina, he cer- 
tainly had not married her mother too, either 
to himself or his family. 

"Is it not vexatious ?'* she continued, turn- 
ing to Lady Eydal ; " is it not tantalizing for 
ppor Mamma, that this event should have oc- 
curred just a week too soon for her !" 

But on Lady Bydal's diplomatic face neither 
assent nor dissent was visible ; on its fair, fat 
surface, there sat the smile which had dimpled 
her pretty round cheeks from childhood — that 
convenient smile which some people have the 
gift of calling up on all occasions, and which 
looks polite and pleasant, but says nothing at 
all. 

This first dinner passed off as all first din- 
ners do, where a party of almost strangers are 
assembled to spend some days together ; there 
w#s a great deal of exertion on the part of the 
hogt and hostess to make the conversation 
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general, and a tincture of stiffness over the 
early part of the ceremony which gradually 
wore off. 

Neither Theresa nor Madame D'EstervUle 
however, could boast of any mauvaise honte, 
and Mrs. Bransby was comparatively at home, 
so the five ladies had plenty to say when they 
retired to the drawing-room, one after the 
other, in proper precedence, Mrs. Tremlett- 
Tremlettson making a litfle dash at the door 
lest Madame D'Esterville should by any chance, 
take the lead. 

The latter seized upon Theresa the moment 
she could, with an appearance of great cor- 
diality, and began saying as many disagreeable 
things in an. agreeable way, as she could possi- 
bly think of. 

" So you have actually bought a place in 
the neighbourhood! actually going to settle 
down in the country ! we must begin a corres- 
pondence, I think, that I may keep you au 
fait as to what is worn in the world." 

" I shall be afraid to trust to your taste," 
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laughed Theresa, scornfully, "for I have been 
too lately in Paris not to know every new 
colour and every new fashion too." 

" A cut at my poor pale paradis, ma belle ! 
but you do not suppose I should waste the 
sweetness of my last dresses here ! why, they 
will be startlingly new in the country three 
years hence ! but tell me — why do you desert 
Paris and London?" 

"We desert neither ; we mean to spend our 
days amongst the three." 

"Really !— ajid have you a house in Town?" 
" No — we have not* 

" Oh, how can you like going into strange 
houses ! so uncomfortable ; perhaps it is an ab- 
surdity on my part, but when we used to take 
a house for the season, I always used to feel 
almost as disreputable as if 1 were in lodgings." 
" I cannot say I know what it is to feel dis- 
reputable," said Theresa, " but do not tell me, 
for I do not wish to know ; where are you living 
now ? in England or Paris?" 

" D'Esterville has just bought a bijou of a 
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a house in Belgrave Street, but we shall always 
winter in Paris as usual, and summer here." 

" Then you are oome for some time T 

" A month or two, I suppose ; but why have 
you given up the plan of living with Mr. 
Chetwode's family ? how was it you did not get 
on together? I take such an interest in you, 
that you see I ask all sorts of questions." 

Certainly no question could have been much 
more disagreeable to Theresa than this; and 
the expression, "you did not get on together," 
was even more objectionable than the rest of 
the sentence, for though it was an opinion 
which the world would form, without hesitation, 
its want of truth and want of all foundation, 
stung Theresa to the quick. 

As it happened, she €t got on" perfectly well 
with her husband's relations. She neither liked 
nor disliked them ; she felt them to be too in- 
significant and harmless for either love or 
hatred, and no sentiment warmer than indiffer- 
ence animated her with regard to them. 

They lived out of the world; they had no 
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society but intimates, consequently their con* 
versation was limited to very narrow bounds, 
and their habits and manners were influenced 
accordingly. 

Mrs. Bellingham herself used to laugh to 
see Mrs. Chetwode and her solitary daughter 
" prick up their ears" as she called it at any 
little scrap of news, and was often highly 
amused at the importance they attached to it, 
and the time it lasted them in the way of 
amusement ! 

The old lady was not herself deficient in the 
kind of curiosity which €i pricks up its ears" 
to hear something new, but then her range was 
greater, her world wider, and her mind conse- 
quently packed up. in a less diminutive com* 
pass, than the minds of those must be, who 
trust to the newspapers and a handful of friends, 
for all that they know of the world and its 
goings on. 

Thus, taking into consideration the uniform 
kindness of the inhabitants of Hill Street, and 
their utter inoffensiveness, the remark of 
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Madame D'Esterville was peculiarly cutting to 
Theresa, in fact, there was hardly a word that 
she had uttered during that short conversation, 
which had not either piqued or annoyed the 
beautiful young wife of whom she had always 
been so jealous. 

It was therefore with a great deal of satis* 
faction that Theresa saw Mrs. Bransby making 
her way towards herself and her companion, 
and steering carefully through the tables and 
chairs so that the stiff double skirt of hec 
white silk dress should deal no destruction 
around. 

" Heaven defend me from this woman," m wv. 
mured Madame D'Esterville moving away, : 
u we shall have the governess's story all over, 
again." 

But Mrs. Bransby was too sincerely glad to 
get away from Mrs. Tremlett-Tremlettson, 
who had been talking of nothing but peers and. 
peeresses for the last half hour, to express any- 
thing but pleasure at meeting Theresa again, 
and offering her all sorts of poultry and re- 
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ceipts, as soon as she should be settled in her 
new home. 

u The farm yard is sadly deficient," she be- 
gan, €t but I can supply you with three of a 
great many kinds of fowls — three of a kind, 
and you must remember that the Dorkings are 
very pugnacious." 

Theresa had no more idea than the man in 
the moon what was meant by " the Dorkings," 
but she made the requisite acknowledgments, 
and Mrs. Bransby went on. 

ss I think, dear Mrs. Chetwode, you told me 
you had no family? ah, I thought not! well! 
children are precious anxieties ! I have seven, 
so I may be allowed to judge; but I was going 
to say* that till your dairy is organized, do allow 
us to supply you; I am so particular about 
milk, because of the children: talking of that, 
reminds me— I dare say you thought it very 
strange my looking so often at Mr. Bransby at 
dinner to-day ?" 

Theresa had never observed anything of the 
kind. 
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"Dear me ?- did you not ? — now I thought 
all eyes were upon me, but I really felt it « 
duty; Mr. Bransby has not been very well 
lately, and last night I prepared him a draught; 
he did not take it, but that I shall come to by 
and bye ; what I mean is, that he is far from 
well, and of all things in the world which, 
even in health, invariably disagree with him, 
it is sweet-bread! — would you believe it, at 
dinner, just because the epergne was between 
him and myself, and he thought I could not 
see him, he took nearly a whole one ! — can you 
fancy anything so foolish ! so rash I so child-* 
ish ! — I moved a little on one side, and I saw 
by his expression that he felt my eyes upon 
him, but he never looked up, and the conse- 
quence was, he ate it" 

" And why should it do him any harm ?" was 
Theresa's natural question. 

" My dear Mrs. Chetwode I — how completely 
that shows you are no sick nurse! sweet- 
breads disagree with him, frightfully ! — I shall 
have such a night of it ; if he has an indiges- 
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tion ; such nightmare, and he imploring me to 
wake him ; — just sense enough for that ; — but 
I was going to tell you next about the draught 
I prepared for hun..." 

"Theresa,* interrupted the melodious and 
gentle voice of Lady Rydal at that moment, 
"I had not time before dinner to introduce 
you to Mrs. Tremlettson ; may I do so now ? 
you will find her amusing." 
; Theresa thought any change must be for the 
better, so, rising and advancing to the great 
lady, shfe made one of the low and graceful 
curtsies so seldom seen, and so difficult of per- 
formance, 

- Mrs. Tremlett- Tremlettson had been struck 
with her singular elegance from the first mo- 
ment of her entrance, and though she had not 
as yet, been able to discover who the Derings 
were, still the name sounded good, and Theresa 
Wad one who would grace any room in the 
world, even were she low-born. 

st You have been having a great deal of con- 
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versation with Mrs. Bransby," said Mrs. 
Tremlettson ; " do you find her agreeable ?" 

" Hardly," answered Theresa, " but amusing, 
faute de mieux" 

" Yes, amusing, but vulgar ; decidedly 
secondary in manners and style, and yet why 
she should be so I cannot imagine, for 
she moves in good circles ; I met her first at 
Lord Arthur Astley's, and she is always stay- 
ing here, and at the Dowager Lady Erin's; she is 
very well connected too, which surprises me 
still more ; her sister married Lady Ellen Grey's 
widower." 

Theresa smiled at the far-fetched tie to 
aristocracy. 

" Has she been telling you the story of a 
governess, whom she affirms, fell in love with 
her husband?" continued Mrs. Tremlettson. 

" No-^-I bad that the last time I met her ; 
I have had the story of a sweet-bread to-night. 11 

" Oh, I had that directly after dinner ! here 
are the gentlemen ; is that distinguished looking 
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man a friend of yours, Mrs. Chetwode ? who 
is he?' 

Theresa did not know him, but she had 
been on the watch for an opportunity of asking 
the same question all dinner time, only the 
eyes of the individual had been so often fixed 
upon herself, that she had not been able to 
satisfy her curiosity. She only knew that he 
was nearly the handsomest man she had ever 
seen, and she wondered who he was, for he 
had been the object of Madame D'Esterville's 
devoted attention, ever since Theresa and her 
husband had entered the room. 

The face was familiar to her, yet she could 
not recollect where she had seen it, and her 
heart beat rather quicker with gratified vanity, 
when she perceived that he was evidently mak- 
ing some enquiries about her to Madame 
D'Esterville, and that that lady was replying 
with ill-disguised pique and annoyance. 

But now, coffee was going round; people 
were falling into their places for the evening ; 
he stranger hung over the chair of* his adorer, 
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— Lord Rydal was talking politics with Mon- 
sieur D'Esterville and Chetwode — Major Keat- 
ing settled himself by the ride of Mrs. Bransby , 
intending to devote himself to her anecdote of 
the sweet-bread, but unfortunately falling 
asleep before she had got beyond the draught, 
—and Keating drew a chair to Theresa's side, 
and began complimenting her on her improved 
appearance. 

" Whether it is your London gaieties, or 
the tint of that prettiest of dresses, I cannot 
say ; but you are really quite charming to- 
night ; I suppose you have been dressing against 
Annie D'Esterville?" 

" It looks so like it, does it not ?" returned 
Theresa, contemptuously, and she then began 
complimenting him on his improved manners. 

" When I first heard who was staying here," 
said she, " I thought we should have all those 
scenes over again which used to disgust us so 
in Paris, but I am glad to see you have given 
her up." 

vol. m. l 
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" I V exclaimed Keating, " not a bit of it ! 
I would flirt with her at this very moment, 
just as much as ever, if she would flirt with 
me; but I am thrown over, don't you see? 
she has given me up, and for that cadaverous 
looking fellow too !" 

* A very handsome man, nevertheless ! you 
men are always so jealous of each other.*' 

" Jealous ? /jealous of such a fellow as that, 
who looks as if his mother had nursed him 
eight and twenty years, and then weaned him 
on milk of roses ?" 

t€ A respectable father of a young family, 
like yourself, is, I suppose, licensed to make 
these kind of observations ; but who is he ? 
where have I seen his face ? or is he like some 
one I have known?" 

a You have seen him before," said Keating 
with a look and tone suddenly changed to gra- 
vity, (t when you were staying with us, just 
before you and Georgy were married, he dined 
at my father's, with several other officers of 
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the regiment then quartered at Dorchester; 
his name is Sydney." 

Theresa neither started nor moved she 

hardly breathed.. .an idea had shot through her 
brain like lightning... an idea, which the simi- 
larity of name first woke ; a question suddenly 
arose in her mind, which it now seemed almost 
miraculous to her that she had never asked her- 
self before;— it was, what had become of that 
letter, addressed to Sydenham, which he said 
he had never received ? — that letter confided 
to Victor to deliver with his own hands, and 
which he declared he had delivered? 

Till that question was answered, that dread- 
ful idea set at rest — there could be no peace 
for her. 

Could it be possible that the letter had fallen 
into the possession of him who had been so at- 
tentively scanning her all the evening? would 
not the similarity of name account for the mis- 
take ? and was there not something in his scru * 
tiny, different from the glances of an eye that 
only gazed from admiration ? yes — she was cer- 
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tain — or almost so; but then again, Victor 
knew Edward Sydenham so well — if, as he had 
given her to understand, he had delivered the 
letter himself, how could the mistake have 
arisen? 

" Can you remember," said she, at last, in a 
whisper to her brother-in-law, "can you re- 
member if I was ever introduced to him ?" 

" Yes — 1 introduced him myself." 

"Then I shall bow," and Theresa bent 
slightly towards the eyes which, whenever those 
of Madame D'Esterville were not watching, 
followed her every movement. 

Her temper was not one to brook suspense ; 
she was of that feverish, impetuous nature that 
cannot wait, where an anxious point is to be 
ascertained. 

That bow of recognition was the opening of 
the siege, the plan of which she had sketched, 
with breathless rapidity, as her future course. 

Before the setting of another sun she was 
resolved to know the truth; she listened 
reathlessly for every syllable that fell from 
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Mtyor Sydney's lips, imagining! with that 
strange foolishness which sometimes charac- 
terizes our thoughts, when the mind has been 
much wrought upon, that his words would all 
bear some sort of hidden allusion, that he 
would seek to convey to her, in language un- 
intelligible to others, the information she was 
so desirous to gain ; that, in short, though ap* 
parently deep in flirtation with Madame D'Eb* 
terville, he was only waiting his opportunity as 
eagerly, as she was watching hers. 

At last, the utterance of one word, and that 
one, from the lips of Monsieur D'Esterville, 
with whom Major Sydney seemed on terms o t 
brotherly intimacy, served to put the finishing 
stroke to the suspicions of Theresa. 

That word, was the stranger's christian name. 
Monsieur D'Esterville had occasion to address 
him, and he called him, 

"Edouard!" 

Edward Sydney — could there now be a 
doubt ? — and yet, though the names might have 
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been confused, how had the identity been mis- 
taken? 

Who could answer this but Victor? and he 
was miles and miles away, so, for that evening 
at all events, the doubts must slumber, and the 
suspicions try and lull themselves to rest. 

In country houses, the first signal for a 
move, and a dispersion, is generally the appear- 
ance of a supper-tray. 

Where there are old people there will come 
in wine and biscuits ; where there are young 
men, broiled bones are popular. 

Before, however, anything at all appeared, 
Mrs. Bransby was seen, carrying her husband 
off to bed. 

Lady Bydal, though deep in piquet with 
Mr. Tremlettson, saw the movement, and 
warmly interfered tu prevent its achievement. 

"Mrs. Bransby! Mrs. Bransby! this will 
never do ! what are you about ! breaking up 
at this unreasonable and unseasonable hour! 
Mr. Tremlettson, is my tierce good V 
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"Not good," growled her partner, whilst 
Mrs* Bransby made her excuses for running 
away so early; her husband was so very far 
from well — 

" And at dinner, you know — that sweet- 
bread, which invariably gives him an indiges- 
tion — " 

" But some wine, my dear friend — some hot 
wine and water — it will be here in, ten mi- 
nutes." 

" A thousand thanks, but if we remain I 
know he will only be tempted, and to tell you 
the truth, I am going to give him a mustard 
poultice." 

" Good Heavens !" ejaculated Madame 
D'Esterville, "what will she make him eat 
next ?" 

They had hardly disappeared when the ex- 
pected tray arrived ; little dainties went round ; 
Mr. Keating took a motto from a plate of bon- 
bons, and as he stood reading it in an absurd 
and declamatory style to his quondam flirt, 
Major Sydney brought Theresa some wine. 
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She wished water added to it, and whilst 
mixing it to her fancy, he spoke a few words of 
the beauty of the neighbourhood, but of Ring- 
mere in particular. 

"You know the grounds well, I dare say?" 
he asked, and Theresa answered that she had 
never been beyond the lawn. 

w We are all going on some expedition to see 
a house in the neighbourhood directly after 
breakfast — but if you are an early riser — " 

"Up with the lark — and sometimes out," 
murmured Theresa almost inaudibly, but her 
words were heard — her eyelids were never 
raised, and their long lashes swept a changing 
cheek, yet the tones of her voice were as firm 
as they were low, and she retired to rest that 
night full of trembling, and full of expectation. 

How eventful to her, had that first evening 
of her country life been I 
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The next morning rose gloriously ; it rose as 
a summer's morning should — bright — still, yet 
with that light, blue, hazy look, which betokens 
the dawning of a sultry day. 

Theresa was up — not with the earliest of the 
larks — but if a lark had overslept itself, she 
would have been up with it, for the rest of the 
guests of the house were not stirring. 

She descended the wide stair-case noiselessly, 
yet wondered what made it echo so much more 
that morning than it had done the evening 
previously, and entering the drawing-rooms, 
all the window of which were thrown wide open; 
she sauntered down the steps leading to the 
lawn, one by one, and gazed around. 
L 5 
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How peaceful — how beautiful it all looked. 
Before her, in a valley, lay stretched the park 
of Kingmere, with the deer scattered here and 
there, and already keeping nearer the shade 
than the sunshine, as if they knew what was 
coming, and wished to engage places before- 
hand, wherein to shelter from the heat. 

On the right rose a wooded hill; paths, 
which were soon hidden in the clustering 
shrubberies, peeped out at intervals, and looked 
inviting in Theresa's eyes, yet a something 
prevented her moving a step further just then 
— a sort of feeling that she should not like to 
be first at the meeting so singularly, so tacitly 
appointed. 

She next turned her attention to the left ; a 
continuation of the lawn on that side of the 
house was laid out as a rose garden, and the 
fanciful beds were glowing with the gorgeous 
hues of their luxuriant occupants, over which 
bees were humming, and frolicsome butterflies 
careering. 

Beyond was a conservatory of considerable 
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extent, and as the faint breathings of the 
languid air, brought its freight of perfume by, 
she was tempted, and yielded to the temptation, 
and keeping within the shadow of the house, 
approached and entered its* thick groves of 
every kind of rare plant, flower and shrub. 

A gardener was watering his charges, and 
she addressed him about some blossom which 
had attracted her attention. 

As gardeners always do, he gave her a long 
latin name, and she thanked him, though she 
had gained no information, as far as her question 
was concerned; but the sound of her voice had 
an effect in another part of the building, for 
immediately afterwards, steps approached, and 
Major Sydney appeared before her. 

The gardener, with praiseworthy tact, with- 
drew, and Theresa felt like a culprit. 

The guilty always seize on trifles, and she 

knew her cheeks were burning at the idea that 

the man had retreated because a lady and 

gentleman had met amongst the groves of trees 

and flowers — alone. 
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Otherwise, she was calm ; to all appearance 
she was entering upon an interview, in which 
even her companion seemed embarrassed and 
hesitating, with the most unmoved composure* 

One circumstance only, showed that this was 
no common meeting, no casual rencontre 
between guests of the same house, and that 
was, the customary greeting of those who 
meet for the first time in the day, was unob- 
served between them ; each felt that a fact of 
importance had to be communicated by one, 
in answer to a question from the other, and 
each knew, not a moment was to be lost 

It was. fortunate for Theresa that a sort of 
desperate resolution to know the truth had 
nerved her ; otherwise Major Sydney, confused 
nervous, and oppressed with the awkwardness 
of his position, would never have mustered 
courage to stammer out his story as well as he 
did. 

Theresa spoke first, and her words were low, 
hurried, but energetic. 

« We have met, Major Sydney, by a tacit 
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agreement— it shows that we know — that jou 
most guess, rather — that I seek an explanation 
which I cannot help thinking you can give,— 
if I am right, I need say no more than this — 
you must understand by even these few words, 
what I mean." 

" Perfectly, — the very object of my visit 
here, was solely to meet you, for 1 was staying 
with the D'Estervilles, and only came as their 
friend; — a year has elapsed, Mrs. Chetwode, 
since" — 

u I know — I know — it is just a year ! — but 
that letter?" 

ss I have it ! — from the hour it was placed in 
my hands, it has never left me, night or day P 

" You read it ?" asked Theresa, almost in a 
whisper, and her breath coming short and 
quick — 

'•I did," was the reply, whilst the blood 
mounted to the forehead of Major Sydney — 
"but it was not till I had read it through, that 
something struck me, it could not be for me I — 
Mrs. Chetwode — it is true I thus possessed 
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myself of the secret of my friend, but — in 
justice to myself, I must also tell you, that I 
also, at that moment, by a strange coincidence, 
was expecting — what might have been — a 
similar letter." 

In the midst of the most trying, the most 
engrossing, and the most absorbing scenes, is 
it not strange, how very often the merest trifle 
will arrest our attention, and completely divert 
it for minutes together ! 

As these words were uttered — words, every 
one of which Theresa was drinking in with 
such earnest interest that the conservatory 
might have been filling with people, and she 
would neither have seen nor heard them— it 
afterwards struck her as singular, that she was 
much more impressed with the deep and vivid 
blush that actually dyed her companion's face, 
than with the substance of his communication. 

The abstraction, however, was but mo- 
mentary. 

"Go on," she said, " tell me — quickly — you 
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have that letter now, you say ?— tell me— how 
did it happen that — that it was never given T 

" From that day, - from the day before that; 
I mean," resumed Major Sydney, rt I have 
never met him for whom it was intended ; my 
own dangerous illness stood in the way, subse- 
quently, of my rectifying the mistake, and 
then, we all lost sight of him, for I like him- 
self, soon after sold out" 

"One more word," said Theresa hastily, 
"and I have done; how did it fall into your 
hands ? — who placed it in them ?" 

" My own servant ;— originally, it was given 
by a foreigner, who had been waiting about 
for two hours, to the servant who was laying 
the table in the mess-room, to which this 
foreigner had in his impatience, penetrated — * 

"And then ?" 

" The man, not reading well, and the fo- 
reigner's pronunciation being confusing, the 
letter was delivered to my own servant, who 
transmitted it to me, without even examining 
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the address, for he knew I had been expecting 
a letter all day — " 

"And ycu never looked at the address?" 
"Look here!" exclaimed Mrjor Sydney, 
drawing the worn and crumpled sheet from its 
hiding-place with nervous rapidity— " look 
yourself — look at the ' Captain Edward Syden- 
ham," and the address immediately beneath — 
so immediately that the word " Barracks" has 
run quite into the last syllable of Sydenham — 
can you wonder that, circumstanced as I have 
explained to you, I mistook the name for 
mine ! — can you wonder that, on scanning the 
first few lines, and coming to my own christian 
name, I continued to think it was still my own 
letter?" 

" Forgive me for interrupting you," exclaimed 
Theresa, almost seizing it out of his hand, and 
thrusting it into her dress — " forgive me, but 
we have not another moment — I thank you, 
deeply — sincerely! — I will not insult you by 
flaying a word about honour, for he was your 
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friend — I only thank you — since this letter was 
written, we have met! — consequently, let it, 
and the circumstances, and this interview, be 
forgotten for ever from this moment ! — there 
are strange hours in one's life in the world, and 
this has been one, but now it is all over — we 
had better each return to the house by the way 
we each came — some one is already standing at 
the breakfast room window.' ' 

It was for the mind of a woman to suggest 
this precaution ; that of a man, would not, at 
such a moment, have compassed it. Major 
Sydney would, in all innocence, have followed 
those light footsteps, and, still moving as though 
in a state of somnambulism, have most proba- 
bly entered alnongst the assembled guests by 
the side of his beautiful companion, perfectly 
unconscious, so lost did he seem, that any eye 
could look reproof, or any heart in secret sneer, 
at the early morning stroll of comparative 
strangers. 

But in the breakfast room, yawning over the 
Morning Post, and appearing already worn out 
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with the fatigues of the day, Madame D'Ester- 
ville reclined in an easy chair, sometimes utter- 
ing faint ejaculations over the news, and some- 
times listlessly watching Lady Rydal in her 
indefatigable avocations behind a huge silver 
tea-kettle. 

" Upon my word I" was the exclamation of 
the former as Theresa entered by the window, 
"you are early ! where have you been ?" 

"Not far," said Theresa, carelessly. U I 
looked into the conservatory and stole some 
heliotrope, and if you like to go there too, you 
will find your friend Major Sydney, talking 
latin with the gardener." 

" Really?" replied Madame d'Esterville, try- 
ing to speak with unconcern, but evidently 
startled, st he is there, is he ? — I suppose he 
gave you that sprig? — I^hope not, for remem- 
ber he is my property — no poaching, ma belle F 

One by one, the seats round the table were 
filled ; one by one the guests dropped in, arid 
dropped into them, and then bowed to each 
other, and asked if it had not been a hot night, 
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. which everybody answered with the same word, 
and then the work of demolition began, and 
the trim breakfast array looked, in an instant, 
a mass of confusion, till, last of all, in walked 
Major Sydney. 

By his side was Mr. Bransby, and they 
seated themselves in the vacant chairs by Ma- 
dame D'Esterville. 

She turned to the invalid, however, and took 
no notice at all of her proteg£\ it seemed as if 
she wished him to see he was in disgrace, for 
her coquettish airs of indignation were amusing 
to Theresa, whilst the object against whom 
they were directed, seemed unconscious in what 
he had offended, or even that he had offend-* 
ed at all; he seemed lost in thought, and 
Madame D'Esterville imagined he was piqued ! 

The plans of the day were now talked over ; 
the whole party appeared bent on having a 
pic-nic to Holin-Park, the beautiful little pro- 
perty of Mr. Pierrepont, at which, when the 
Chetwodes were house-hunting, they had once 
looked, and which was now let to a party o 
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sportsmen, who were not going to take posses- 
sion till the shooting-season. 

Lady Rydal and Madame D'Esterville were 
going on ponies; Mrs. Tremlettson offered 
seats in her carriage to Mrs. Bransby and 
Theresa, but the latter declined joining the ex- 
pedition at all, and her excuses rather damped 
the excitement of the moment, for the Kydals 
were people who were always making pic-nic 
parties, and could not bear any expedition to 
look deficient in the number of those who un- 
dertook it 

The loss of Theresa was serious, because 
more than one of the party had shrewd 
suspicious that her defalcation involved the ab- 
sence of her husband as well, and this proved 
true enough. 

Theresa had fixed her heart on going to see 
Georgy and the baby ; the wish and the anxiety 
were natural enough, but Lady Rydal assured 
her that Mrs. Keating would not permit the in- 
valid to see even her own sister ; as for the 
baby, it would be sure to be asleep, so they 
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might just as well come round by the Hall in 
their way home, and would not that do as 
well? 

How little they knew Theresa ! how little 
they guessed, that whilst her gentle smiles 
seemed as though she would eventually yield 
to the entreating words of her hostess and looks 
of her husband, in her heart there was no 
change of purpose, but the fixed resolution, to 
have her own way, gain her own point, and 
carry off her husband in spite of all opposition. 

Mark, meanwhile, sat waiting to see what 
would be decided; he hardly took his eyes 
from Theresa's face, until at last Lord Rydal 
said — 

" Then if you really will desert us Mrs. 
Chetwode, suppose I ask Mrs. Tremlettson to 
be so kind as to drop you at the Hall, and then 
Chetwode can come with us." 

" I am very sorry," said Mrs. Tremlettson, 
" but you know I do not visit Mrs. Keating ; 
there would be considerable awkwardness I 
think " 
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" Not just to stop at the lodge-gate ?" per- 
sisted Lord RydaL 

" Why — not having the honour of Mrs. 
Keating's acquaintance " 

u It would certainly be excessively awkward!' 
interrupted Theresa laughing, " Mrs. Trem- 
lettson must not be drawn into so painful a 
position ! — the horses would not stop, depend 
upon it! they would be too well-bred! — no, 
Mark and I will go alone if you please, and a 
pony, or a donkey — or anything you have will 
do for us." 

And as it was evident that Theresa's will 
was a law, the point was conceded, and the 
group dispersed till the appointed hour for 
starting. 

Tiresome, is it not ?" whispered Lady Ry- 
dal to her husband, " provoking, because I 
know that good, excellent Mark, would have 
enjoyed it; he looked dying to go!" 

Lord Rydal shook his head. 

" If he felt that, he should not have given 
way; there was no necessity, for he will find 
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neither Keating nor the Major at home such a 
day as this, and a baby of two days old will be 
no great object of interest to him ; Chetwode 
is good and excellent too, but I have heard be- 
fore this, of rather a tendency to be under 
petticoat-government." 

If anything could have reconciled Lady Ry- 
dal to the disappointment, it was, that she could 
now fill the places left vacant by Chetwode and 
his wife, with two of her children, thereby in- 
finitely adding to her own prospect of enjoy- 
ment, and seriously endangering that of Mrs. 
Tremlettson, who, like most people who have 
no children of their own, admired them very 
much for a little while, but thought them very 
tiresome as companions for a whole day, for she 
never knew what to say to them. 

The very small talk into which a mother falls 
as a matter of course, with every child that 
comes in her way, was a language Mrs. Trem- 
lettson and Madame IPEsterville had never 
learnt, so before they had been half-an-hour in 
their society they whispered to each other. 
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" What a dreadful bore these children are." 

And as the motley cavalcade wound its way 
through woods and lanes, to the grassy glades 
of Holm Park, Theresa and her husband in a 
little pony carriage were jolting along the by- 
roads on their way to the HalL 

They had been about an hour en route, and 
had accomplished about three miles — wondrous 
speed for the enormously fat and shaggy pony 
which laboured along so industriously — but 
neither of them seemed paying any attention 
to the rate at which they were going ; both 
were engrossed with their own thoughts, and 
wrapped up in each other's conversation. 

Theresa looked the picture of earnest anima- 
tion, whilst on the countenance of Mark, there 
sat the shadow of annoyance, .disquiet, and 
perplexing thought, deepening at each word of 
his energetic companion. 

Theresa was playing an old game ; one which 
she often played, though each time the cards 
might be different. 

The argument between the husband and 
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wife was at that moment at its height ; Theresa 
had broached a startling proposition, and Chet- 
wode, almost shuddering, Bat silent and atten- 
tive, yet gazing before him, as in a dream. 

" It is for you to speak," Theresa w as say- 
ing, " not for me ; they are your relations, 
not mine, and they are good-natured people 
so why you should hesitate, passes my com- 
prehension; — if you have any feelings of natural 
tenderness in your heart put yourself in 
mamma's place at this crisis ; her first grand- 
child just ushered into existence and she not 
here to see it ! — her own child, on a sick bed 
with only strangers round her, and her own 
mother not here to nurse her ! — Mark, if the 
case were mine, would you not send a thousand 
miles to soothe the heart of a parent under such 
trying circumstances ?«— would you not have 
made up a bed on two chairs even, rather than 
not house one, who would be deficient in even 
the common feelings of the lowest orders of 

VOL. III. M 
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creation, were she not pining and longing to 
be with her child at such a time ?" 

" My dearest ! I feel every word you say — I 
see the truth of it all ; but what on earth can 
I do ? — how can I possibly ask Keating to send 
for Mrs. Dering, when he affirmed to me last 
night that they had no room for her in the 
house ! w 

u There is room ! — but that does not signify 
— there is room, but the Keatings have sud- 
denly turned against Mamma; they courted us 
till Georgy was won, and then they turned ; — 
however it is not of them I spoke ; it is to the 
Kydals that I look ; state the case to them, and 
see if they do not take the hint ; if they do 
not, then ask at once ; Mamma will not care 
where they put her — only let her be here l" 

" 1 had rather ask at once, than hint/' be- 
gan Mark. 

€t No," said Theresa, authoritatively ; "bet- 
ter get a voluntary invitation than extort one ; 
try the easiest way first, and if that fails, try 
the other." 
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a But suppose they should so word the invi- 
tation as to make me feel it most humiliating 
to accept it ? people sometimes do, when they 
are obliged to ask an unwelcome guest" 

" Mamma will not care, and the Rydals are 
not the sort of people; now, Mark, have you 
promised ? will you try ? will you see about it 
this very evening ? will you ask it as a per- 
sonal favour to yourself?" 

Chetw ode's brow was actually black as 
night ; his very spirit revolted against the com- 
mission he was required to perform. 

" If you would but do it yourself, Theresa !" 
u I ? — impossible ! my relationship being 
only by marriage, I am not justified." 

" Believe me, they look upon you as just as 
much their first-cousin as myself." 

" Possibly, but I do not feel so, therefore I 
trust to you ; as yet, you have been kind and 
indulgent to me ; do not begin to change the 
moment you get me all alone amongst your 
relations." 
M 3 
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The cruel injustice of this observation, cut 
Chetwode to the heart, but he tried to swallow 
down the choking sensation in his throat, and 
only dwelt on the word, a you have been kind 
and indulgent to me." 

He well knew he had been kind and indul- 
gent — sometimes he thought, too much so ; and* 
had he ever met his reward? alas; but never 
mind — he had not been so for the sake of re- 
ward, but because she was dear,— oh, how dear 
he hardly dared to think! 

And then came another dreadful thought. 

Was this persecution never to end? was 
there not even to be the interval of one week 
of rest? was the shadow to follow, the influence 
to be resumed, and the incubus to pounce down 
again upon his peace, and there be no cessation, 
and no redress ? no wings to fly from it ? no 
mountain to hide from it ? 

This feeling was now beginning to increase 
in magnitude and strength to a fearful extent, 
ea all feelings do, on which, with morbid bit- 
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terness, we feed too long, and Chetwode was 
wretched. 

As Lord Rydal had predicted, Major Keat- 
ing and his son were both out ; they had gone 
over to Seaton, expecting to find the Chetwode 
party there, so, whilst Theresa was admiring 
her nephew, and arguing with the grandmother 
about the propriety of seeing her sister, Mark 
was left a prey to his own thoughts, and they 
were not enviable. 

They then returned to Bingmere, and that 
evening the circle was augmented by the arri- 
val of the Dean of H * * and Mrs. Varley, 
Lady RydaPs sister ; thus, all seemed to favor 
the t$te-h-tete in which Chetwode, with heavy 
heart, and reluctant lips, was to open the dis- 
tasteful theme of Mrs. Dering's invitation. 

In the course of the evening, Theresa — 
whose watchful eye was now as often fixed on 
him as ever that of Mrs. Bransby could be, 
upon her refractory spouse — saw him seize an 
opportunity when Mrs. Varley was taking the 
task of doing the honors off her sister's hands, 
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to seat himself by his cousin on the sofa, and 
by that time she left the case in his hands, and 
engaged herself in conversation with Madame 
D'Esterville and Mrs. Tremlettson — Mrs. 
Bransby having fastened upon the Dean's lady, 
with a new story. 

Mrs. Tremlettson was enquiring all about 
Major Sydney; she thought she knew some- 
thing about him, and Madame D'Esterville, 
who, having had him to herself all day, had 
regained her good humour, was satisfying her 
on all points. 

" He looks so well in a room," said Mrs. 
Tremlettson, " 1 should like to secure him for 
my Christmas party, and I rather think he is 
very well-connected; if he is of the family I 
mean, he has some very good relations; his 
mother's first cousin is Viscountess Betch- 
worth, and I am almost sure a Sydney once 
married into the Belgrave family." 

" I am sure I do not know," was the reply, 
" but I know he is very agreeable and I call 
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him my h£ro$ de roman, for his history is quite 
touching. 99 

Theresa asked directly what it was, for the 
conversation in the conservatory suddenly re- 

ourred to her, and she thought there must be 
some story attached to his life. 

" Why, this time last year he was going to 
be married ; his father made a will by which he 
was neither to be of age nor to marry until he 
was eight-and-twenty ; this was, to prevent his 
marrying some cousin, people suppose, but, 
however, the attachment went on, and the day 
he was eight-and-twenty, he proposed — fully 
thinking, and naturally expecting he should be 
accepted — what do you think ! the young lady, 
who had been faithful for six years, proved 
false at the eleventh hour, and after engaging 
herself to him for the space of three months, 
jilted him for a title I 99 

How every word of this, recalled the speak- 
ing countenance of the injured and betrayed 
man to Theresa's mind ; how keenly she felt 
that the letter, which at first he must have 
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thought was for himself, must have Inflicted 
on him the acute pang which another had been 
spared, and which he was destined to suffer 
twice over, as it were. 

Very different were Mrs. Tremlettson's 
musings; she was playing with her rings 
during the recital of the story, and at the 
pause, she said, 

" It may be invidious to remark on such a 
case, but I confess I must say — had I had a 
daughter — I hardly know whether I could 
have blamed her; — was the title a peerage?" 
*' No — a baronetcy only." 
" Ah ;— that makes a difference — " 
"But I was going to tell you — when he 
first received the news, they say he fell, as if 
shot, and for four months he has been at the 
point of death ; he then went abroad with a 
physician, and now — I think he is getting 
over it." 



CHAPTER X. 



If ever fair female were in a state of utmost 
perplexity, consternation, and annoyance, it 
was Blanche, Lady Rydal, when her cousin 
stammered out in rapid phrases and incoherent 
eentences, the object of his engrossing her 
attention from her company. 

She was the kindest, most hospitable and 
most goodnatured being in the world, and she 
would have made any arrangement on earth, to 
which her house was capable, (provided it did 
not infringe on her nurseries) to accommodate 
a guest or do a kindness, but in the present 
case she had actually no room in the first place ; 
and in the next, of all people, to have Mrs. 
Dering, when there was a prospect of Mrs. 
Bellingham coming to Ringmere to meet the 
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Varleys, was almost more than her courage and 
fortitude could stand. 

/ Lady Rydal liked her cousin Mark ; she had 
a great respect and a great esteem for him, and 
the few hours she had spent in his society had 
added another feeling to theBe, and that was, 
pity, for she did not think he was appreciated. 

Thus, she would have sacrificed a great deal 
to be able to oblige him (or his wife, for she 
soon saw through that) ; but she did not know 
how it could possibly be arranged. She had 
not a room vacant, except one, and a dressing- 
room, left open for her mother and Mary Vere. 
She had five married couples and a bachelor 
staying in the house, and she urged that, as a 
plea which she hoped would have been un- 
answerable, without positively saying she could 
not invite Mrs. Dering. 

Mark, however, was well-tutored, and he 
did not take that plea as an excuse ; he added, 
though with reluctant hesitation, that Mrs. 
Dering was one who did not care where she 
was put, and Lady Rydal wondered to herself 
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whether he really liked her himself and liked 
her society, or whether all this were the effects 
of " petticoat government" 

"At all events," said she, as she rose to 
break up the conference, " I will speak to Lord 
Bydal, and you shall know what we can do ; 
you shall know before post-time to-morrow, 
so do not give it up as a hopeless case till then." 

Theresa was satisfied with the success of her 
husband's exertions ; she saw that he had 
effected what she could not have done so well 
herself, because she could never have put on 
the manner which, to him, was as natural as it 
was unconsciously persuasive. 

" I have done your bidding, my dearest,' 
said he, as soon as they were alone, " and as 
you know how disagreeable my errand was, I 
hope you will let me ask you in return, a very 
slight favour." 

As it never entered into Theresa's head what 
his request would be, she promised readily 
even before asking what it was ; great, there- 
fore was her astonishment when he gently 
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entreated her not to be seen again, alone, and 
in earnest conversation, with Major Sydney, 
before breakfast in the conservatory ! 

" Not for an instant, my dearest," he said, 
" do I, myself, censure your conduct, for to me 
it appears always irreproachable; but these 
trivial things are seized upon by the ill-natured, 
and tortured and twisted into distorted shapes, 
till they assume a form calculated to do great 
injury." 

Theresa was very angry ; — she felt that if 
he asked her the subject of the "earnest con- 
versation," it would be impossible for her to 
tell it, so she resolved to brave it out by being 
excessively indignant, and vehemently insisting 
on his giving up his authority, 

" Of course I will F he exclaimed with some 
surprise, "you do not think me capable of the 
meanness of striking you in the dark ! — no— 
you shall know of whom it is necessary for 
you to be afraid, and against whose spiteful re* 
marks you should learn to guard ; my informant 
was Madame D'Esterville." 
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" I thought so I I was sure of it ! — and 70a 
were really so innocent, my dear good Mark, 
as not to see, that she never would have told 
you of my having accidentally found myself 
alone for five minutes in the conservatory with 
Major Sydney — whilst a gardener, who can 
perhaps repeat all we had time to say to each 
other, was watering his plants — unless the com- 
panion of my error, had been a great flame of 
her own ! is it possible, you could not see, even 
at breakfast, that she was furious at his having 
encountered me, just because he happened last 
night to ask who I was, and she fancied I had 
attracted him from herself I" 

" But, my dear Theresa, you have met him 
before — at least, so I understood," said Mark, 
anxiously. 

" I know I have ; a year ago he dined at 
Major Keating's, but he did not make any im- 
pression on me, and I did not remember him 
again." 

Chetwode was lost in thought'; there was 
much that relieved him in this explanation, and 
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much that annoyed him too. He was relieved 
at thinking that the meeting was purely <*eci- 
dental; but he wished Theresa had said a little 
more, and told him what he already knew from 
Madame D'Esterville, and that was, that 
M^jor Sydney was a brother-officer of Syden- 
ham's. 

There were no bounds to the extent of 
Madame D'Esterville's mischief making, for 
she neither cared what she said, nor how much 
of her lively scandal was repeated ; indeed she 
generally only said what she wished should 
come round again, and she saw Chetwode's 
character so plainly, his truthfulness, his 
guilelessness, but at the same time his weak 
dread of discussions which might lead to dis- 
sension, that she made quite a toy of him, and 
enjoyed nothing more than the double pleasure 
of vexing him, and giving her ancient rival a 
sly lash into the bargain. 

She had completely succeeded long before 
this, (with the aid of others, who, however, 
did not mean to do harm, but good,) in making 
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Mark Chetwode feel uncomfortable at the men- 
tion of Sydenham's name, and when he saw 
that Theresa also avoided breathing it, he was 
still more uneasy, for it made him feel a cer- 
tainty still more painful than an uncertainty, 
that in the life of his idol and his treasure, 
there had been some passages which she had 
not imparted to him, and which now, she 
never would. 

This was dangerous ground for a husband 
and wife to stand on ; that there should be a 
silent name, and a silent subject between them 
was a wretched idea for the open-hearted 
Chetwode, and he could but hope and pray, 
incessantly, that some day the barrier might 
be removed, — perfect confidence established, — 
and perfect affection subsist between them. 

u I wonder," thought Theresa to herself, " if 
Georgy has annoyances of this kind ? I wonder 
if people watch and worry her ? if they whis- 
per and invent, and tell tales, and make mis- 
chief about her, as much as they do about me ? 
1 will ask her the first time I see her; but," 
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she continued aloud, " tell me, Mark— did you 
really never observe the flirtation between this 
horrid girl and Major Sydney ?" 

" I have observed that her manners are most 
objectionable/ 9 said Mark. 

" I do not mean her manners — I mean, did 
you not see from the first moment that he was 
aflame of hers?" 

* My dearest Theresa !" exclaimed her hus- 
band, warmly, " for Heaven's sake, forbear to 
couple the name of a married woman with such 
a word as that." 

" Why ? why not ? where is the harm ?" 

" The harm, Theresa ? the harm of a married 
woman flirting?" 

" Yes — or having an admirer?" 

'* Are you joking, my dearest ?" 

" No indeed ! not 1 1 do you see any harm in 
a little innocent flirtation?" 

" I hope you are laughing," said Mark 
turning away, " you must know me too well 
to be in earnest" 

" But I am in earnest ; I can see the harm 



l 
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of a girl being a flirt— it makes her either 
talked of, or laughed at, and people call it angl- 
ing for a husband, but a married woman, 
Mark I — why, that is half the advantage of 
being married ; we are free P 

Chetwode looked keenly at his wife, and see- 
ing no sort of smile on her face, he spoke : 
" Your countenance is a good dissembler, 
Theresa, — I can see no vestige of the joke in 
which I know you are indulging ; however, joke 
or no joke, those are sentiments which I should 
never for an instant tolerate ; were I D'Ester- 
ville, my course would be serious, simple, but 
irrevocable — I could not live with that woman 
— as far as you are concerned though, my 
Theresa, my mind is tranquil, for I have never 
seen you flirt," 

(t Faute <T occasion" murmured the beauty ; 
and her husband, hearing only a faint echo of 
a foreign tongue, took no notice, but let it 
pass. 

Meanwhile, Lord and Lady Eydal had had 
a long and earnest discussion, as to what they 
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could possibly do with regard to * Mrs. 
Dering. 

They neither of them liked the idea of hav- 
ing her in the house at all, for Mrs. Tremlett- 
son and Mrs. Varley were both very particular 
people, and lived much in the world, and Mrs. 
Dering and her two daughters had made no 
slight sensation in all circles and all societies, 
so that it was awkward, to say the least of it 

But then —it was for Mark ! — that good ex- 
cellent Mark ! — and they finally resolved that 
it was better to manage it at once, and do it 
with a good grace, than hesitate and thus lose 
all credit of the invitation. 

At the park-gate was a lodge, and in this 
lodge, during the shcfoting season, Lord By- 
dal often made a bachelor's room. It was there- 
fore arranged that Major Sydney should be 
asked to be so very kind as to move into that 
little domicile, and give up his room at Ring- 
mere for a few nights to the mother of Mrs. 
Mark Chetwode. 

And so it was ; and the next morning in re- 
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ply to Mrs. Bering's despairing letter of regrets* 
a kind invitation was written by Lady Rydal, 
begging her to leave Town with as little delay 
as possible, and that she would find a room 
prepared for her which] they wished they had 
been able to offer her sooner I 

u Now I M exclaimed Theresa to her husband 
triumphantly, " do you mean to say I did not 
advise you well ? are you not pleased at your 
success?" 

w I am rejoiced if you are happy," was his 
answer, and he could have added, "only it 
does not soften my feelings of humiliation at 
having had to make the request," only this he 
did not add ; he did not like ; he thought it 
might cause some unpleasantness, and so— he 
was silent. 

And the day after this, in a space of time 
perfectly miraculous, Mrs. Dering actually 
made her appearance in the midst of those 
amongst whom, strange to say, with the single 
exception of her daughter, there lurked one 
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universal feeling of repugnance, contempt, or 
dislike! 

Yet, how she talked — how she smiled — 
how she dressed^— and all failed. Mrs. 
Bransby was the only one who tolerated 
her, and that was chiefly owing to the fact of 
the gay widow never having heard any of her 
stories, and consequently being ready to listen 
to them all, without the symptoms of impati- 
ence manifested by those to whom they were 
much more than t€ twice-told tales." 

Mrs. Varley was very unlike her sister, Lady 
Bydal ; she was blunt, and slightly coarse in 
her manners and conversation, despite the most 
delicate and feminine exterior; she at once 
pronounced Mrs. Dering the most plausible 
humbug she had ever met, and said she required 
* getting down." 

"As to the beauty of Mark's wife," she 
added, "there cannot be two opinions ; but the 
man does not know how to manage her ; he 
has married both mother and daughter, for 
want of proper spirit at the onset Do you 
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not see, Blanche, that poor Mark is hen- 
pecked T 

Lady Rydal assented, more by a shake of 
the head than by words. 

" If I could get him alone, I would tell him 
so," continued Mrs. Varley; "but Theresa 
never moves out of hearing." 

And this was true; for, seeing the deter- 
mined, and almost masculine spirit possessed 
by the wife of the mild and benevolent old 
Dean, Theresa became doubtful of the amount 
of cousinly power which she might have over 
Mark — and Mark was weak. To give him his 
due — to grant that he was good, amiable, and 
excellent — still, he was weak, and beyond 
doubt easily influenced. He was peculiarly 
susceptible of feminine influence above all, and 
where the arguments of his best friend might 
have been exerted to the utmost, and yet have 
failed to convince, a look from Theresa, a word 
from his mother, and a course of annoying 
importunities from Mrs. Dering would have 
made him give way at once ; and none knew 
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this better than did his wife, therefore she 
dreaded Mrs. Varley. 

The influence of her mother, she could direct 
and model after her own will — that of Mrs. 
Chet wode she had already considerably weakened 
— her own she knew was on the increase, daily 
and hourly, and thus, her mind was resolved 
that no new one should be added to the list. 
In time, she intended, in her power and might, 
to stand perfectly alone. 

The days of the visit to Ringmere were 
now drawing to a close. Mrs. Dering had 
interfered sufficiently with Mr. Keating, his 
establishment, his wife, and the monthly nurse, 
to have driven the whole family nearly dis- 
tracted, when the last upholsterer left Seaton, 
and the last luxurious chair was placed in its 
proper position in the drawing-room — a signal 
for the Chetwodes to sound the note of depar- 
ture, and prepare to enter their own home, 
Mrs. Dering having volunteered to sleep 
there by herself the night before her son-in- 
law and daughter took possession; ostensibly 
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to satisfy herself that nothing felt or smelt 
damp, but in reality to have the pleasure of or- 
dering about the whole household, and impres- 
sing them all with a sense of her dignity and 
position in that mansion. 

Mrs. Varley laughed openly at this intention, 
and quizzed the widow unmercifully. 

" Now tell me honestly, Mrs. Dering — how 
many rooms do you think you can occupy, and 
how many beds do you think you can 
sleep in, in the course of this one night ? — 
let us suppose you spend an hour in each— 
that is airing eight, at a moderate computation ! 
— I wish I had such a mother, Theresa !— quite 
a patent invention /" 

" But talking of our mother," interrupted 
Lady Rydal, seeing both Mrs. Dering and her 
daughter look nettled, " I heard from her to- 
day, and she comes down the day after to- 
morrow." 

u What a sudden notice !" exclaimed every- 
body. 

" She is obliged, she says," laughed Lady 
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Rydal, " for Mary Vere has lost her heart ! — 
my mother had occasion to see her lawyer 
on business the other day, and he, being ill, 
sent a deputy ; the deputy was young, good 
looking, and susceptible, and Mary Vere has 
not only inspired him with the tender sentiment, 
but fallen in love with him herself!— and so, 
she is to be removed immediately !* 

" A pleasant guest! — a love-sick girl I* said 
Mrs. Varley, " the best plan would be, to keep 
Major Sydney here, and try and put the law- 
yer's clerk out of her head; if I were a damsel 
of her years, or if my good old Dean were 
gathered to his fathers, that would be just the 
man I should choose for my second." 

Everybody laughed except Madame D'Es- 
terville, and she merely glanced out of the 
corners of her almond-shaped eyes, and smiled 
with ineffable contempt. • 

" Madame D'Esterville looks as if she would 
like to enter the lists too," said Theresa, 
quietly. 

"Notl," was the pointed reply" — I should 
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have too many to contend against !" and she 
thought that amazingly sharp. 

It was an August day — still, sultry, and 
most oppresive — when Theresa and her hus- 
band left the hospitable roof of Bingmere, and 
wended their way to their own home. 

Everything looked lovely round Seaton; 
from the dry and dusty roads, they entered 
upon the close, thick avenue leading up to the 
house, where the welcome shade of the chesnut 
trees, heavy with foliage, was quite a refresh- 
ing rest, after the earlier part of the pilgrimage. 

Theresa was on the pony which had become 
so great a favourite with her, during her so- 
journ at the BydaPs, that they had insisted on 
her taking it with her to Seaton on a visit. By 
her side walked the faithful Mark. 

At the open window of the drawing-room 

stood Mrs. Dering, ready to welcome them, and 

Victor was close by, arranging flowers in the 

ground glass water-lilies on the table. 

Theresa sprang off the pony, and darted into 
vol. m, N 
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the drawing-room ; no luxury had been omitted, 
and every corner was turned to some account. 

In one there was a tempting, lounging seat ; 
in another, an airy pyramid for books or flow- 
ers ; a third was a sort of alcove of draperies, 
from whence the eye, wandering beyond the 
lawn, could gaze out upon the sunny country 
and gaze untired, so great was the variety of 
the scenery. 

She next flew up to her bed-room; like a 
child, her pleasure and delight found vent in 
constant movement, and she could not ait still 
an instant, till, on entering the pretty octagon 
room appropriated solely to herself for her 
own boudoir, she dropped into a chair as soft as 
a nest, which was drawn into an ambush of 
white and pink muslin draperies by the window, 
and clasped her hands in speechless, ecstasy at 
the* prospect. 

This room was just sufficiently elevated for 
her to have a wide view of the whole connjry ; 
beneath her, lay the lawn, just beginning to be 
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burnt by the summer sun ; immediately beyond 
was the belt of trees which skirted that side of 
the estate ; beyond them were meadows — then 
the river, curling and winding like a silver 
snake — hidden here by some projecting bank or 
knot of drooping trees — then emerging from 
the shade into the meadows again ; at a sudden 
turn of it, there was a pretty old bridge over 
which the high road went, and from that point 
the river disappeared, whilst the road continued 
rising and rising, a high red bank on one side 
and a sloping line of marshes on the other, till 
it also disappeared, losing itself in the distance, 
and giving place to the blue lines of downs, 
each line more dim and more misty, till the 
last faded into the horizon. 

" Theresa is struck dumb," said Mrs. Bering 
smiling, as, she turned to Chetwode, who was 
delightedly watching the ecstasies of enjoy- 
ment which her silence expressed — " she actu- 
ally cannot speak !" 

u What a home !" was Theresa's reply to 
N 2 
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this observation. " I really have no words ! 
what a glorious prospect ! you will never get 
me away from this window, Mark, for not even 
in my dreams did I ever imagine Seaton was so 
lovely as this !" 

Mark was happy ; he would have seized the 
hand of his wife and devoured it with kisses, 
but a something withheld him ; the presence of 
Mrs. Dering was a painful restraint, and in- 
stead, therefore, of expressing his perfect de- 
light that his Theresa was so pleased, he only 
felt the leaden weight of a third presence at an 
unwelcome moment, and, turning abruptly 
round, he left the room ; he was full of annoy- 
ance and resentment against her, for having 
neither the tact nor the good taste to see, that 
following the young couple from room to room, 
and acting as their indefatigable shadow, was a 
check, and a torment ; and it was a complete 
lock and key too upon the lips of the shy and 
silent Chetwode, who, having extorted from 
Theresa a promise that she would not go into 
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her own boudoir until he had arranged it, as 
he thought, to her taste, was naturally all an- 
xiety to ask her — his heart upon his lips — if 
he had succeeded to her satisfaction I 

This question he could not put in cold and 
measured tones ; yet, before Mrs. Dering, he 
shrank from any warm phrases ; in the per- 
plexity, therefore, of his mind, he took the 
easiest course, and without a look, and without 
a syllable, he left the room. 

** How strange dear Mr. Chetwode is, my 
darling," was the widow's exclamation, "one 
would think he had no soul for the beautiful ; 
no warm feelings at all." 

" Oh, I dare say he likes it all very well," 
answered Theresa, " but he is so cold — so un- 
impassioned — he does not understand what I 
feel, I dare say." 

And thus was Mark Chetwode appreciated. 

For the first week or ten days Theresa was 
fully occupied, arranging her house and ex- 
ploring its environs ; the novelty of her posi- 
tion amused her, and she took some interest in 
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the arrangement of a conservatory, so that 
time did not hang heavy. 

The garden too, was beautiful, though much 
had still to be done in it, and the farm-yard, in 
its fresh, clean, newness, was ail object of cu- 
riosity if not of pleasure. 

Prom these immediate precincts, little iron 
gates led into the surrounding woods, and 
these, ultimately leading to her favorite walk 
by the river, were Theresa's chief resort if she 
could steal away alone; if not, she rarely en- 
tered- them ; but one day she received a check 
here, which roused her indignation, and made 
her devise plans not to be again similarly an* 
noyed. 

She was quietly strolling along one of these 
paths, and enjoying the solitude of the scented 
woods, when a small wooden gate attracted her 
attention, and she wondered she had never ob- 
served it before. 

It opened on a rustic bridge, and crossing 
that, the walk grew broader, and the wood on 
each side thicker, and across the path, now 
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rugged and graes-grown, the light streaks of 
sunshine showed how difficult it was for the 
raysto penetrate so tangled a copse; 

The -wilder the better, thought Theresa, and 
she > wandered on, wondering where it would all 
lead, when suddenly a man stepped out of a 
side path, and touching his hat, said, 

" Beg your pardon, Ma'am ; but you can't 
walk here." 

"What do you mean?' asked Theresa with 
ready warmth, "do you- know who you 'are 
speaking to T 

" No, Ma'am — but my orders is, nobody is to 
walk here, because of: the birds." 

" I shall certainly walk here until I know if 
any one has a right to forbid it," retorted 
Theresa,, " who employs you on these grounds T* 

" Mr. Bransby, Ma'am." 

" Do you mean to say that that field belongs 
to Mr. Bransby ?" 

" No, Ma'am, but this path and this thicket 
do, and Mr. Bransby is very particular as the 
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shooting season oomes on, as nobody walks here 
and rises the birds." 

In an instant Theresa recollected that they 
had been told, when first they looked at Seaton, 
that awkward strips, as it were, of the property, 
ran into Mr. Bransby's grounds, and that in 
consequence, the disputes between him and the 
proprietors of Seaton, were endless. 

Turning, therefore, indignantly away, she 
said — 

* # This shall be enquired into ;" and was 
hastily retracing her steps home, when the 
keeper again accosted her. 

"Nooifence I hope, ma* am; you know I 
does but act up to my orders." 

" Your orders, I imagine, did not apply to 
roe," said the irate Theresa, quickening her 
steps. 

" Beg pardon, ma'am, but they was give 
me only yesterday, because Master heerd that 
the new people of Seaton was come into the 
house, and the last family did a deal of damage 
when they was here." 
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This speech, meant to be apologetic, did 
not mollify his audience ; it was the first indig- 
nity her haughty spirit had met since its rise 
to pride and power — and it rebelled accordingly. 

She had now reached the little rustic bridge 
and gate, and turning to the keeper before 
she closed it upon the forbidden ground, she 
exclaimed — 

" You may tell your Master, that the new 
people of Seaton will never intrude on his 
grounds again, and you may say so with Mrs. 
Chetwode's compliments." 

Straight home to her husband, panting with 
indignation, went Theresa, and recounted to 
him all that had passed between herself and 
Mr. Bransby's game-keeper, colouring the ad* 
venture more highly than was quite truthful, 
and stirring up Mark's wrath to a pitch very 
nearly as great as her own. 

Mr. Bransby, who during his sojourn under 
the same roof with the Chetwode's, had been 
a constant invalid, and had never exchanged 
two words with Mark, was nevertheless so 
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well known as an irritable man, and a quarrel- 
some and disagreeable neighbour, that the 
present adventure did not at first appear to 
Chetwode at all likely to be embellished by 
the glowing language of his wife ; but then 
again, on reflection, he recollected a thousand 
little instances of kindness on the part of Mrs. 
Bransby, and a thousand little acts of atten- 
tion from her to Theresa, of which the husbaad 
must at least have been cognizant, all of which 
made him think there must be some mistake 
some where, and that the objectionable phrase, 
" the new people of Seaton " could not possibly 
have been intentionally personal. 

These charitable feelings were instantly con- 
demned by Theresa as an additional insult to 
herself; a taking-part against her, which she 
most vehemently resented, and Mark was con- 
sequently subjected to a stormy scene front 
which there was no escape. 

In vain he asked her how she could imagine 
that the Bransbys really wished to insult or. 
affront her, when even at that moment, the 
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conservatory was indebted to their kindness 
for many of its choicest plants, and that in the 
more homely departments of dairy and farm- 
yard, their neighbourly attentions had been 
of the greatest use in stocking and supplying. 

" I imagine nothing P ' if as the violent retort ; 
" I only judge from the evidence of my own 
senses; I was exposed to great insolence from 
a person acting under Mr. Bransby's pointed 
orders, and if you choose to let such a case 
pass, and throw me in the way of a repetition 
of the iiulignity, why then I am only sorry 
the task of defending myself is left to me alone, 
and that I, an inexperienced and unprotected 
girl, am to look for protection to any soul in 
the world except my own husband 1" 

Mark was hurt at this imputation, and 
warmly defended himself; at the same time he 
did not see what steps he could take ; he could 
hardly attack Mr. Bransby for forbidding 
trespassers on his own grounds ; certainly he 
might have had the gate locked, and so indi- 
cated which path led into bis property, but 
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then again, that was difficult, since the same 
gate which led to his favorite pheasant wood 
was also the only entrance to a large field 
belonging to Seaton. 

An hour or more was spent in eager and 
animated argument, and it ended by Mark's 
being persuaded to go and call on Mr. Branaby 
and state the case to him, suggesting, if lie 
found it practicable, that the old man should 
put up either another gate just beyond the 
opening into Chetwode's field, or else a board 
of notice to passengers — anything, in fact, to 
prevent a repetition of the annoyance it had 
occasioned Mrs. Chetwode. 

To a man of peace, like Mark, this mission 
was formidable beyond expression; he felt 
that he had no right, a stranger, and only just 
arrived, to go and dictate terms to one so much 
his senior, and to so large a landed proprietor 
as Mr. Bransby, yet he had been partly talked, 
partly driven into it, and rather than spend any 
more time in an argument in which he was every 
instant " getting the worst of it " as the say- 
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ing is, he took up his hat and departed on his 
errand. 

Mr. Bransby was at home, and received him 
cordially. For some time the conversation was 
a mutual interchange of acknowledgments 
and civilities, and at last Chetwode opened the 
subject of his visit. 

As he spoke, the visage of his listener grew 
red ; as he proceeded, it grew redder and red- 
der, and as he concluded the storm broke over 
his head in a fit of such fury, accompanied with 
language so strong and so violent, that Mark 
was perfectly disgusted and dismayed. 

The fat, good-tempered, full-blown face of 
Mr. Bransby was now all in a flame, and, at 
last, without having given any but the most 
temperate replies, Chetwode took h*3 leave, 
having his farewell bow unreturned, and the 
bell not even rung to facilitate his exit. 

Mr. Bransby considered the interference of 
his new neighbour as most unwarrantable and 
impertinent, and he did not scruple to tell him 
so, rendering the information all the more 
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forcible by uttering an oath to every sentence, 
therefore when Chetwode left the house he 
felt that he could never enter it again, and from 
that hour a coolness sprung up which ended, of 
course, in a dead cut; the story got whispered 
about, and Mark acquired the reputation of anin- 
terfering and troublesome neighbour; all the visitr 
ing circle soon learnt that there had been a 
dispute between the Chetwode's and Bransby's, 
and consequently, at parties and at picnics the 
set was now divided, for when the one family 
were asked to join, the other, as a matter of 
course, could not be included. 



CHAPTER XL 



August was now dwindling to a close— the 
Chetwodes were fairly and comfortably esta- 
blished in their luxurious home — the first of 
September was rapidly approaching and all the 
guests of the different houses had changed — 
when Mark began to wonder if Mrs. Bering's 
visit also were coming to a close, and whether, 
and when, she intended performing the pro* 
mised infliction upon the Keating*. 

She showed no symptoms of departure in 
her own proper person, and Mark was puzzled 
to account for the cool composure with which 
she spent so many weeks in England whilst her 
apartments in Paris were standing vacant and 
consuming her " small means." 

He could not bring himself to press her to 
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prolong her visit, for he felt he was not equal 
to such hypocrisy ; but this mattered little, since 
she stayed without being invited, and it was now 
becoming irksome. 

He was expecting his mother and sister down 
at Seaton in September, and they would be 
succeeded by his friend Bathurst; to confess 
the truth, he was anxious that the vivacious 
widow should depart before their arrival, for 
she had an officious way of doing the honours 
which took the office completely out of her 
daughter's hands, and Theresa had latterly 
grown so strangely indolent, that she would 
hardly even take the trouble to exert herself to 
please anybody. 

The novelty of her garden, her conservatory, 
her hothouse, and her dairy, had all worn 
off, and the most interesting object in life to 
her, was now, the box of books which every 
month refreshed her mind with all the newest 
literature of the day. 

Tired at last of waiting for soms hint that 
Mrs. Dering was going, and not daring to ask 
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such a question of his wife, beneath whose very 
looks he began now to, almost, tremble, Mark 
resolved to satisfy himself by a direct applica- 
tion to Francis Keating, the first time he had 
an opportunity. 

This occurred very shortly, and to his sur- 
prise, his brother-in-law flatly denied that Mra. 
Dering had been invited to his father's house, 
or that either he or his family had the slightest 
idea of her intention of coming to them. 

" It is one of her ' crams, 9 " was Keating's 
elegant phraseology, " she knows as well as I 
do, that we have never asked her, nor do we 
intend; from the first of September, my father 
considers the house as his own property entirely, 
and apportions every room in it to men friends 
who want shooting ; thus, get rid of her tha 
best way you can, but if I know Mrs. Dering, 
you have got her safe and sound till the first of 
October, when her pied-a-terre, as she calls it, 
will be vacant again." 

Here was another surprise for Chetwode ; — 
who was now tenanting that pied-H-terre f had 
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he not himself written and renewed it for her 
on the old terms? 

* 1 dare say you did," said Keating, " but 
the old terms comprised a privilege of under- 
letting, and she told my wife that she had let 
the rooms very well indeed, till the first of 
October." 

'* And never told me I" exclaimed Chetwode 
greatly incensed at the concealment, " I, who 
am to be tormented by her presence, am kept 
in the dark till an accident reveals to me what 
I certainly had a right to know! — and how 
strange that she never told Theresa." 

Keating was silent. 

* Theresa knows nothing of this?" said 
Chetwode, and there was a doubting, interro- 
gating tone in his voice, quite painful to the 
ear of his brother-in-law, for Keating had be- 
gun seriously to value and esteem Mark Chet- 
wode. " She does not know of it Keating ?" 

" Does she not ?" was the guarded reply. 
" Does she?" said Chetwode, and there was 
a pause. 
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His face during that pause wore an expres- 
sion as painful, as had been the tone of his 
voice the moment before. 

" Does she, Keating?" he repeated. 

" She was in the room when the subject was 
being canvassed, because I remember her re- 
mark ; she said : * then we have you, tied fast, 
till then; 9 but no invitation ever issued from 
our lips, so my dear Chetwode, I really 
fear " 

•' Pardon my question," interrupted Mark, 
"but is there any coolness between you? — ; 
Surely you once patronised Mrs. Dering ?*' 

" /never did; I always hated her like the — 
but never mind that! — -the fact is, my father 
and mother liked her and the girls very much 
indeed, until it became a question of marriage 
between me and my wife, my little Georgy, 
(who, par parentkese, is worth her weight in 
gold ;) then, the true character of Mrs. Dering 
shone out, and she behaved so infamously, with 
so little tact, and so little delicacy, the evening 
that the settlements were being drawn up, that 
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my worthy old father flew in a devil of a rage, 
and made a complete fool of himself, as all 
people do who lose their temper ; but you know 
he has one peculiarity, and that is, he likes to 
keep his guineas to himself, and he did not 
like my marrying a girl who had not one, nei- 
ther did he like Mrs. Dering's great anxiety 
that Georgy should not be entirely dependant 
upon me ; the money being on my side, he 
very properly said he should provide against 
the chances of a heavy jointure for my widow 
in the life-time of my mother-— on that rock 
we split — people always split when they come 
to fighting over gold — those who have not got 
it, are generally grasping after all they can get." 

Keating spoke bitterly, for his heart was full 
of bitterness towards Mrs. Dering, but Chet- 
wode's was full of sadness only ; sadness and 
mortification at this unexpected discovery of 
concealment on the part of his wife. 

If she had begun to deceive him, or blind 
him, with regard to trifles, might she not some 
day do so in things of more consequence ? — 
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where was it to stop ? — yet, as lie plodded homey 
musingly and wearily, he tried to think that 
her silence on the subject of her mother's stay 
had been accidental— that she never meant to 
conceal anything from him — that she was open as 
day, and that as to the letting of the Parislodgings 
she might possibly think her mother had told 
him herself. 

Still, he sighed heavily as he thought it over, 
and his sigh was deeper when he repeated over 
to himself one particular sentence spoken by 
Keating, with regard to Georgina — " that she 
was worth her weight in gold." 

Perhaps he was not even aware of having 
sighed at this ; better for him if he were not. 

When he returned home, he never mentioned 
to any one his conversation with his brother-in- 
law ; he did not look upon this silence in the 
light of a concealment ! — yet it showed that 
there was more than one subject on which the 
husband and wife had not free, and unreserved, 
and boundless confidence, which makes the 
chief happiness of married life. 
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He avoided it altogether, and it was not 
till some days afterwards, that it was again 
brought under his notice in the course of a 
morning visit from Mrs. Tremlettson who asked 
in her usual insonciaute voice, when Mrs. 
Dering was going to the Keating's. 

" I am not going to pay them a visit this 
year, at all," was the easy, unconstrained reply ; 
" because my stay with my daughter Theresa 
has enabled me to be with both my children at 
once, as it were ; and they are so kind, they 
have let me off with much less trouble than I 
expected, for I do not like disappointing dear 
friends when once 1 have promised." 

For some time past, Mrs. Dering had been 
perched, according to Chetwode's mental vision, 
on a sort of ladder ; before his marriage, that 
ladder had been an ascending scale, but latterly, 
she had been coming down the other side, step 
by step* but surely and steadily, and when she 
gave utterance to the above speech, she slid 
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down two at once, in his animation, and most 
cordially did he then despise her. 

Early in September, Mrs. Chetwode and 
Marian arrived at Seaton, and Mrs. Bellingham, 
with Mary Vere, still occupied their rooms at 
Bingmere. 

Thus, the family meetings were constant 
and very pleasant, and all went on so merrily 
that Mark was at last beginning to be quite 
like himself. 

The only two faces in those reunions which 
did not share the general brightness, were those 
of Mary Vere and Theresa. 

The former, melancholy and love-sick, took 
no interest in what was passing round her, 
but wandered from morning till night, through 
the fields and lanes, alone with her thoughts. 

And Theresa was changed ; the character of 
her beauty was different to what it had been, 
for it was now haughty, imperious, and almost 
discontented in expression ; Mrs. Bellingham 
called it discontented, and ill-tempered, but 
strangers said she was unhappy. 
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Theresa, however, was one who never made 
a confidence, therefore, if this were the case 
even, no one could judge beyond the little 
which the outward appearance testified. Since 
her marriage she had been less communicative 
than usual, and not even Georgina could tell if 
she were happy. Georgina herself would not 
have ventured to have asked the question. 

Mrs. Chetwode saw the change directly; 
she told her son that Theresa had lost her 
spirits, and imagined, in the simplicity of her 
heart, that the sight of her sister, buoyant and 
radiant, in all the pride and happiness of her 
new-found delight, was rather a trial to the 
childless sister. 

But this Mark denied, though he did so 
sorrowfully. Theresa disliked children, and 
could not enter into the enjoyment which others 
found in their possession. 

" Sometimes I fancy she walks too much," 
he said; "for Mrs. Dering constantly tempts her 
to go to the Hall on foot — ^distance of nearly five 
miles. But," he added, hastily, " it is no use 
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my saying anything; she will have her own way; 
therefore, my interference only annoys her." 

And thus Mrs. Chetwode learnt that her son 
had not yet succeeded in gaining that influence 
over his young wife, which she had so strongly 
recommended him to endeavour tQ obtain. 

Mrs. Dering went to the Hall regularly every 
day ; when she could not have the carriage, 
she started early on foot, and managed to arrive 
just in time for luncheon, till at last this be- 
came quite a habit, and people put up with it 
because they could not help it. 

Nevertheless, it was a great tax on her 
friends and neighbours, on one account, and 
that was, that though she could walk the dis- 
tance in the morning, she was not equal to 
going back again on foot, so the carriage of 
some one nor other must convey her, and if 
neither the Seaton ror the Hall equipages were 
available, she would ask for a seat in that of 
any chance visitor whom she happened to en- 
counter. 

YOL. III. o 
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One day, after waiting till she had hardly 
left time enough to reach home in time to make 
her toilette, Mrs. Bransby called on the Keat- 
ings, and offered to drop Mrs. Dering at the 
lodge gates. 

In the course of their drive, the former 
mentioned the arrival of a large party of sports- 
men at Holm Park — the individual who had 
taken it for the shooting and hunting season 
having brought down a party with him, and 
Mrs. Bransby had left no stone unturned till 
she had ascertained the name of every member 
of the numerous body. 

These she recapitulated to Mrs. Dering, who 
was one of those who never turn a deaf ear to 
any sort of information, and just as the car- 
riage stopped at the lodge of Seaton, the last 
name she uttered struck Mrs. Dering. 

She could ask no questions, for Theresa was 
walking down the avenue, and thinking it 
might be awkward for her to encounter Mrs, 
Bransby, she hastily made her adieux, and got 
uot. 
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As they walked home together, Mrs. Dering 
told her daughter the news of Holm Park, 
being full — she thought it would enliven the 
neighbourhood, for the gentleman had brought 
down seven friends with him. 

" And who in the world do you think one of 
the seven is?" cried the widow, " guess, 
Theresa!" 

But Theresa was too listless, too indifferent 
even to attempt to guess; how should she 
know who this unknown Mr. Emmerson'a 
friends were? and why should she care? 

" Because we know him, my dearest I I 
never was so surprised in my life, thinking he 
was abroad, but who should it be but Edward 
Sydenham !" 

Edward Sydenham?— Theresa's heart gave 
a sort of bound and then beat furiously ; it 
was the sudden mention of the name, nothing 
else, that brought that rush of blood to her 
pale, transparent skin, and then left it whiter 
than before, for she did not believe the report 
was true. o 2 
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" It cannot be, Mamma ; it mut-t be some 
mistake — you misunderstood the name." 

Mrs. Dering protested that she had net ; the 
name, and even the title ' Captain Edward 
Sydenham,' had been mentioned; she waB 
certain she had heard it rightly. 

" It is so improbable," said Theresa, speaking 
in a voice which was now so studiously listless 
that any one but Mrs. Dering must have dis- 
covered that it was [assumed — " it is not the 
least likely that he should be here — it must be 
that Major Edward Sydney, who was staying 
in the house with us at Bingmere." 

•' But my dearest, Mrs. Bransby was staying 
there at the same time, so she could not have 
made the mistake; she knew that that man 
was a 'Major' and she said distinctly 'Cap- 
tain.'" 

" It looks like it," murmured Theresa, "yet 
I hardly think—" 

" Well, we shall soon know ! w returned her 
mother briskly, " for of course he will call 
directly he knows we are so dose." 
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And to that, Theresa made no reply. 

Would he. call ? — would he, if it were indeed 
him, would he now consent to meet her, when, 
a few short months before, he had first owned 
he thought it. better not, and then gone beyond 
the temptation without taking her opinion as 
to whether the step were wise or advisable? 

Theresa shut herself up in her room imme- 
diately on reaching home, and sat down in a 
state of nervous doubt and dread which she 
tried in vain to calm. 

The moment (if it were really Sydenham) 
was now approaching when they must meet 
again ; this time be could not fly ; — how far 
worse to her was the prospect of this meeting 
after that short note which he had addressed to 
her in Town than it had ever been before ! — 
the tables were changed, and it was now 
Theresa who would have given worlds to fly 
to escape the meeting, and if possible, never 
to see him again. 

"If I could escape," said she to herself, 
ca Lsping her hands over her throbbing forehead 
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if I could but avoid seeing him, it would be 
happier for me — if, indeed, I dare use the word 
happy I — at all events I should be but as I am; 
if we meet again I shall be even more wretched 
—my life will then seem insupportable— for 
though it is bad enough to act my present part, 
it will be worse to have to act to him — he will 
see through it !" 

Then came the refreshing doubt— there was 
just a hope— just the shadow of a doubt ! — it 
might be Major Sydney whose name had again 
given rise to the mistake ; but to remain in this 
state of uncertainty was impossible ; the truth 
must be ascertained, and there was but one 
person who could be employed as an agent ; it 
was "Victor. 

x Before, then, there could be a chance of the 
encounter taking place— before, at any of the 
numberless dinner parties, they should sud- 
denly and unexpectedly find themselves in the 
same room with each other — Victor must him- 
self prove the identity, and, by the simple fact 
of his own presence, warn Sydenham of the 
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vicinity of her whom lie had not dared to meet 

"And when we do meet," said Theresa 
inwardly " it will be as though it were the 
first time, for last time he did not know that I 
was married." 

She went into her boudoir and rang the bell 
— she would not give herself time to think, for 
she knew that she could not bear to commune 
with herself much longer, and as it must be 
done, she would speak to Victor on the spot 

Victor alone, had the privilege of answering 
that boudoir bell, and he now entered so 
speedily that it seemed as if he had been at 
the very door. 

Theresa was seated with her back to the 
light, and the sun was shining fuSl on the pe- 
culiar countenance of her confidential servant 

" Victor," she exclaimed, in # a low, rapid 
tone, " you must exert your ingenuity to-night 
or the first thing to-morrow morning, in doing 
me a service"... his bow was all his answer — 
° you must be trusty, as usual? Theresa con- 
tinued, " and discover for me what I wish to 
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know ; you are aware that Holm Park is lei— 
a gentleman of the name of Emmeraon has 
taken it — he has brought down several friend* 
with him, and I wish you to find out, without 
a moment's unnecessary delay, the names of 
hi* guests." 

She paused, and the face of Victor suddenly 
lighted up. 

" Madame," he began, "it is very singular 
— but I this afternoon heard that amongst them 
was one name with which you are acquainted — 
will Madame permit me to lower that blind? 
the sun is destroying these flowers." 

"A name we know," repeated Theresa 
mechanically, as he advanced to the window — 
"you heard a name we know ?" 

" I heard* Madame, that the last gentleman, 
who arrived last night by the Dorchester 
Coach, was Captain Sydenham." 

Victor stood, during the delivery of this 
sentence, trying to make the Venetian blinds 
turn the proper way, and, apparently, they 
would not 
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• c You are certain ?" said the low voice. 

"Quite, Madame," 

" You saw him, Victor ?" 

" Madame, a dog-cart passed me as I stood 
at the Lodge gate, and Captain' Sydenham's 
figure struek me, but his face I did not see— I 
was then told, Mr. Emmerson had sent in to 
Dorchester to meet Captain Edward Sydenham 
who was to arrive by the coach*" 

"He saw you?" 

" I think not, Madame/' 

" Then, Victor," said Theresa, after a brief 
pause, "you must watch your opportunity— I 
can give you no instructions — you must act 
according to circumstances — but Captain 
Sydenham must see you* and that, without de- 
lay —you understand?" 

"Perfectly, Madame," but Victor lingered; 

" I have nothing to say — nothing" continu- 
ed Theresa, almost incoherently — " he must 
see you — why are you waiting ?— -I have not 
anything more to say— you may go— but re- 
o 5 
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member — if you have any message, shall be 
here." 

It was done. 

Victor left the room, but Theresa never saw 
him go ; habit made her ring for her maid, and 
ahe was dressed for dinner, but she never ob- 
served what toilet had been selected for her ; 
at dinner, there sat her loquacious mother, her 
gentle, placid mother-in-law, and that silent 
sister-in-Jaw ; Victor was waiting as usual ; but 
was it not strange, thought Theresa to herself, 
that amongst the flood of small-talk which 
issued from Mrs. Dering's lips, the one piece of 
information, to which, before Theresa alone, 
she had appeared to attach so much importance, 
was never communicated to the family circle at 
dinner? yet all knew the name of Edward 
Sydenham ! 

There they all sat —Mark wondering if 
Theresa were ill, for her more than common 
silence had silenced the rest; yet to her, so 
great was the confusion of her brain, and the 
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tumult in her breast, that that quiet dinner 
seemed the noisiest at which she had ever sat, 
and every time any one spoke, she started. 

" She is ill,* said Mrs. Chetwode to her son, 

" She has something on her mind," said Mrs. 
Bellingham, who came to spend the evening, 
yet Mark could do nothing ; he dared not ques^ 
tion her, For he remembered too well the sharp 
way shq had once told him that she was never 
ill, and as to there being anything on her mind 
— that was a dagger in his heart. 

That evening after dinner, it being one of 
those soft, sweet, balmy evenings which are of 
rare occurrence, the whole party took chairs 
and sat out on the lawn, and as they sat there, 
carriage wheels were heard approaching. 

Mrs. Dering looked at her daughter with a 
smile, but Theresa's colour was changing so 
rapidly from red to white, that the smile gave 
place to a look of alarm, when suddenly the 
Keating carriage, and Georgy's welcome face 
was seen. 

All liked Georgy — all were delighted to see 
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her, and this was the first time she had been 
able to come as far as Seaton* 

u The air was so sultry, and the evening so 
delicious," she said, " that I ventured to come 
for an hour, uninvited." 

She seated herself close to her sister, and 
evidently hoped she should have a moment's 
conversation with her, but everything conspired 
against this. Mark was plotting and planning, 
to secure her to himself for a few minutes to 
speak and consult with her upon Theresa's de- 
pression of spirits ; Mrs. Chetwode wanted to 
draw her attention to her sister's variable com* 
plexion, and Mrs. Bellingham wished to cut 
short Mrs. Dering's empty nonsense about 
foreign habits, and French society. 

Thus, Georgina was besieged, and there was 
no help for it. 

Theresa herself was the most unconcerned of 
the group ; she looked on with a smile, and 
knew perfectly well for what reason Georgina 
had driven over to Seaton at that unusual hour ', 
her sister's zeal amused her, and roused in her a 
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determination to hide, even more than ever* 
every emotion and every sentiment which 
might betray her inward feelings* 

She was certain in her own mind, from bring 
so well versed in GeorgyVopen countenance, 
that that kind and anxious heart was exerting 
itself just then in her cause; she saw that 
Georgy knew of the dangerous arrival in the 
neighbourhood, but why should she take, so 
much trouble to inform her, (or endeavour sfrto 
do) of it, she did not fully comprehend, till she 
said — 

" One of my reasons for coming over wa* to 
tell you all before-hand of a projected dinner 
party at the hall — all the married ladies here 
present are to be asked, but yon, Mamma, 
being a widow, and dear Marian, being neither 
wife nor widow, are to be asked in the evening, 
chaperoned by Miss Vere, we hope ; Mrs. Bel- 
lingham is to be the exception, which all 
general rules have, because Major Keating 
thinks you know his friend Mr. Emmerson, 
who has just taken Holm Park." 
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Mrs. Bellingham said she knew Mr. Em- 
merson's family, but not himself; he was the 
"black sheep" of them all, and had acquired 
a great reputation from having three times in 
his life induced them to pay debts for him, 
which would have ruined half the families in 
England* 

" The same person," said Georgy, €i and he 
has brought down a retinue of dogs and horses 
which have kept the Dorchester road quite 
alive, Francis tells me ; he has also several 
friends staying with him, and Major Keating 
has actually invited them all." 

She said this in so marked a manner that 
Theresa looked up hastily; this was what 
Georgy wished ; she had been trying to catch 
her sister's eye, and now their glances met ; 
that of Georgina was firm, unflinching and full 
of meaning; Theresa's, on the contrary, was 
startled, and vacillating, and soon shrank from 
the protracted gaze it met. 

When Georgina rose to take leave, it was 
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Theresa's arm that wrapped the shawl round 
her, and their hands met. 

"You know?" whispered the former with a 
momentary grasp. 

" Yes — within the last few hours," was the 
answer, and they parted. 



CHAPTER XIL 



w Theresa, my dearest, may I enter?' were 
the words of Mark Chetwode, the next morning, 
when his wife had, as usual retreated to her 
boudoir after breakfast and shut herself in. 

•' Enter, for a second," she answered, with 
an attempt at playfulness ; * but I am going 
to be very busy this morning." 

"I will not intrude a moment. I merely 
wished just to ask you if you have any idea 
where Victor is? He went out immediately 
after he had brushed my clothes this morning, 
they say, and has not returned — is it not very 
strange ? Have you not observed that he has 
absented himself very much lately, and ap- 
peared quite indifferent to his duties ?" 

" It is more likely," said Theresa, "that you 
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are growing indifferent to him — you know you 
never liked Victor, in your heart." 

" I own it ; but I have retained him, think- 
ing, as you once gave me reason to suppose, 
that*on our return to England, Mrs. Deiing 
would reclaim him." 

" Never, with my consent. Mamma does 
not want him, and if she did, I could not spare 
him. I like no one to wait on me so well as 
Victor, and having had him about me from 
childhood, you cannot suppose I shall allow 
him to be dismissed from caprice now." 

This was the first time Theresa had over 
showed her despotism in the affairs of the 
household, and her tone was so firm and un- 
pleasant, that Chetwode, accustomed as he waff 
to all her tempers, was surprised at the petu- 
lance she displayed on the present occasion. 
He was annoyed too, at the new discovery that 
Victor was to be an everlasting appendage to 
his establishment, for there was something 
about him he disliked so exceedingly that he 
had been quite counting upon Mrs. Deiing' a 
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departure, as the only sure means of ridding 
himself of two torments at once. 

Now, this hope was dashed to the ground ; 
but though silenced on that head, he could not 
refrain from again resuming the conversation 
at the original point. 

"Nevertheless, my dearest, he should not 
absent himself in this way, without permission. 
Yesterday he was out till just before dinner, 
and my room was not ready for me when 
I went to dress. Where could he have 
been?" 

"Good gracious, Mark! how in the world 
am I to know ?" 

€S Then, again this morning — where can he 
have gone ? Did you send him out?" 

This was a home-question, and one for 
which Chetwode waited a reply — there was no 
time for hesitation, for the husband's eyes were 
fixed steadily on his young wife's face. 

u I I" exclaimed Theresa. " Do you suppose 
I would have subjected myself to all this tirade 
—all this loss of time, if I had thought that by 
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just saying ' /sent him out ' I should have been 
spared the interruption?" 

" Then you did not ?" 

" Do you doubt my word? Do you suspect 
some mystery beneath the simple fact of Victor 
having gone out, without asking leave?— 
perhaps gone just to the garden, for my 
flowers." 

Mark was provoked; he wished to say more 
— then he thought he had better not — then he 
hesitated — and at last — his usual resource — he 
left the room, and Theresa breathed freely 
again. 

From her presence he went to his own study 
on the ground-floor, and just as he was about 
to close the door, he heard a very light tread 
advancing through the hall. Thinking it might 
be Mrs. Dering, and his position commanding 
a view of the stair-case which she must ascend, 
he paused, to avoid the apparent rudeness of 
shutting the door in her face, and as he stood, 
irresolute, he saw, to his surprise, that the light 
tread was that of Victor. 
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Mark could not quite say that the stealthy 
step was intentional, but his glance around him 
as he mounted the stairs, was certainly one of 
reconnoitre and caution, and his next move- 
ment was to take from the breast of his coat a 
note, and pause at Theresa's boudoir-door. 

On the impulse of the moment, without re- 
flection, Chetwode hastily emerged, and looking 
up the stairs, he said, 

u Is that note for your mistress, Victor ? w 

"No, Monsieur/' was the answer; * r for 
Mrs. Dering;" and he prooeeded up-stairs, 
towards the rooms appropriated to the widow. 

Though he was now satisfied that it was his 
mother-in-law who so coolly monopolised the 
services of Victor, there was a disagreeable 
impression on Chetwode's mind that his valet 
was about to knock at Theresa's door, when 
his own rash question frustrated the intention, 
and that if he had been a moment later he 
should have been able to satisfy himself as to 
who was to appropriate that note. If it were, 
indeed, for Mrs. Dering, why should Victor 
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seem so very near demanding admittance to 
the boudoir, which Mrs. Dering rarely ever 
entered. 

How unlike Mark Chetwode, to have all 
these suspicions ; how foreign to his nature to 
suppose any one guilty of deceit and falsehood 
unless actually detected in such offences ; but 
he had begun to doubt and distrust Victor, and 
very often he caught himself declaring, in his 
own mind, that he was the sort of man whom 
he would not believe on his oath. 

Shut up in his study, an hour passed in 
solitary musings, and then it suddenly occurred 
to him that a note of invitation from Bingmere 
asking him to join a battue there that week, 
remained unanswered in his pocket. Though 
he meant to accept, he did not like quite to 
bind himself without acquainting Theresa, so 
he once more sallied up, and instead of his usual 
mode of asking admittance, he uttered her 
name. 

There was no answer; he repeated, still 
louder, " Theresa l"— and still all was silence. 
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Never imagining for a moment that she could 
be in the room, and yet not answer him when 
he called her, he opened the door very quietly, 
to see if she were standing out on the little 
verandah which led down to the garden by 
steps, or if she were asleep. 

Neither. On the same sofa where he had 
left her reclining, an hour of two previously, 
she still sat, but on the table before her she 
had rested her arms, and buried in them was 
her face, whilst, at rapid intervals, there issued 
smothered sobs, which, though low and sup- 
pressed, were so fraught with anguish, that it 
was all Chetvvode could do to restrain himself 
from rushing forward and catching her in his 
arm 8. 

But he checked himself — or rather an objeot 
ou that table had power to check him ; — one 
glance at a note, lying half open before her, 
was the bar that interposed itself between the 
husband and wife — in that note he recognised 
the very missive that Victor had taken from 
the breast of his coat as he ascended the stair. 
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case, and as he had been struck by its singular 
shape when he saw it then for the first time, so 
was he now transfixed to the spot to recognise 
it again in the possession of her for whom Vic- 
tor had so distinctly said it was not intended. 

The note, in the first place, was sealed with 
rather a large black seal ; in the next, it was 
written on very coarse looking blue wove paper ; 
lastly, its shape, being three cornered, yet 
folded very large, had had enough uf singu- 
larity in it to arrest his attention, and cause 
him to know that it was the same he had seen 
before. 

He would not speak to her — he would not 
rouse her — yet he felt he might do both and in- 
sist upon knowing the reason of her grief; but 
he did neither ; at that moment his heart ex- 
perienced a sudden revulsion, and his feelings 
towards her took a turn which they never re- 
covered again, and he left her presence as 
quietly as he had entered it, mystified, chilled, 
displeased, and estranged ! 

There was worse than coldness between them 
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now;— there was worse than the unlimited 
power of love on her side, and the boundless 
submission generated by that love, on his ; — years 
might subdue the despotism of the one, and 
strengthen the weakness of the other, but there 
was that between them now, which years would 
only render more serious and more sad — a mys- 
tery, and a secret, and the consciousness of 
this was almost the last drop of gall in Chet- 
wode's cup of bitterness, at least he wondered 
if he should ever have to learn that there was 
one more bitter still, and if he should ever live 
over the moment when he should have to taste 
it, saying to himself: " I have lost her heart — 
it is the last drop in the cup 1" 

But to return to Theresa. 

Victor, according to the instructions so 
faintly conveyed, but so 4 fully comprehended, 
had left Seaton the moment he had fulfilled his 
duties of the morning, and walking swiftly 
towards Holm Park, he entered its shady 
avenues, just about the hour when all the 
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world who are neither early nor late, would be 
waiting for breakfast. 

As fate would have it, the first figure he saw, 
strolling across the lawn in the direction of 
himself, was he for whom he was looking, and 
in another instant he saw that he was recog- 
nised. 

The meeting was hurried, for loud voices 
were issuing through the open windows, but a 
great deal can be said in a short space of time, 
if the speakers are earnest ; and it ended by 
Sydenham desiring Victor to wait in the shrub- 
beries whilst he himself re-entered the house to 
write a note. 

That note was now before Theresa, and from 
the paroxsym of emotion into which the first 
perusal of it had thrown her, she now raised 
herself to read it once again, utterly unconsci- 
ous that in the abandonment of her grief, an 
eye had rested on her from which, in consci- 
ence, she could expect no pity, and a heart 

VOL. III. p 
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had judged her, from which, if die met her 
deserts, she could hope for "no mfcfrcy. 

And now she read once more, those danger- 
ous lines : 

" A destiny, which I see it is Tain to resist, has 
again led me almost into your presence, and a power, 
against which I can no longer contend, has willed 
that we are to meet. Be it so, Theresa ; — you will 
despise me when you know how I have tried to ahun 
all chance of snch a meeting 1 — how I hare felt that 
I would fly anywhere — after that one brief interview 
in town and its dreadful denouement — rather than 
encounter you. again ; you will despise me still more 
when I tell you, that want of courage to see- you **#. 
you are, has been the sword that has driven me from 
you whenever there was a prospect of my even seeing 
you at a distance t — I felt I could not bear it — yet 
now, the dreaded moment has arrived, and there is* 
no escape. 

" The fortunate chance that led Victor to Holm 
Park has however, in part, paved the way, and broken 
the shock which it would have been to me to have 
found myself in your presence, unprepared to greet 
you as becomes our altered positions. 

a You may be happy, Theresa ; ydu have new ties, 
new interests, and the world has been opening to 
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you, whilst to me, it seemed to close from the mo- 
ment I learnt that I had lost you ; / have formed no 
new ties ; I have had not a single interest in life ; I 
have lived on your memory, and my heart seemed to 
die when I found that it had become sinful, almost 
sinful, even to remember you ! — but there were days 
— blessed days gone for ever — when I think I was 
not indifferent to you ; — by the memory of those 
days I now implore you Theresa, not to let our first 
meeting be in public ;— do not let idle eyes witness 
the weak but unconquerable tremor I shall feel at 
seeing you again ; I am told we are to be at Major 
Heating's on Saturday next — before that day, I in> 
plore you to let me speak to you for live minutes. 
Appoint your own time — name any spot however dis- 
tant — tell me but the day, and the hour, and for a 
few brief moments, suffer me to speak to you again." 

The error into which her indiscretion had 
led her, was now fully apparent to Theresa, 
and yet she had no strength to refuse the re- 
quest contained in that letter. 

The path of duty was wide open before her, 

and she saw her right course as plainly as if she 

had been one of the most immaculate of wives, 

yet she knew and felt that she should not take 

p 3 
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it, simply because she could not, irould not see 
the harm of acceding to what she considered 
a reasonable request, and one founded on pru- 
dence and kindness — yes, kindness to herself 
as well, though he who had made it seemed to 
think that no caution was necessary for her f — 
he had dwelt on her new ties, her new interests, 
and, her happiness I — all these, be insinuated, 
had made the meeting easy and painless to her, 
but the feelings he would spare, and the heart 
that required steeling, was his own. 

u Let him think so/' she said to herself, as 
she penned the hasty lines which removed the 
safe-guard from the chasm at her feet — " let 
him think so as long as it be possible — it is 
better for both that he should !" and the note 
was given, to be delivered at some convenient 
season ; the day, the hour, and the place, were 
all appointed, and when that was done, she 
joined her family circle without any of those 
bitter gna wings of conscience which one might 
suppose would naturally have tormented her. 

But she had silenced her conscience — she 
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had quenched the monitory voice— and the 
power that worked so great an effect, was the 
principle inculcated by her friend, Mrs, Tem- 
plar, and her own mother ! 

" As a lover, I will not countenance him ! 
but as a friend, I will always retain him." 

Here, then, was the dangerous maxim sud- 
denly brought to trial, and likely soon, to be 
put in full play. 

As Theresa entered the room where her 
guests, her mother, and her husband, were 
waiting for her appearance at luncheon, the 
eyes of the latter fixed themselves on her 
with a glance of the most searching scrutiny, 
but the beautiful countenance told no tales ; it 
was as calm and as untroubled as though it had 
never known a care or a sorrow, and Chetwode 
was more mystified than ever ; he felt almost 
as if he had been dreaming, when he compared 
her present aspect with the scene he had wit- 
nessed in her boudoir. 

Re-assured, however, for the moment, by 
her placid appearance, he soon introduced the 
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subject of Lord RydaTs invitation to shoot* 
and ae he read her the note, they strolled out 
on the lawn together, and eat down at some 
distance. 

At first, Theresa did not see that the invita- 
tion was to her husband only, and she said she 
fancied there was some engagement for that 
day, upon which Mark explained that it was a 
gentleman* s party, and that she was not in- 
cluded. 

A flush rose to her forehead as he made this 
announcement, and she indignantly ex- 
claimed — 

"You do not mean to say that they have 
asked you to shoot, and dine, and sleep, and 
never included me at all ? — there must be some 
mistake/ 9 

Mark assured her that in the shooting season 
this was an invitation of frequent occurrence, 
and the wives of those who formed the party 
for a battue were very rarely asked too. 

" But to dine— and to sleep I— is it possible 
that you contemplated acceding to such a pro* 
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position for a. single, moment?" she asked 
with increasing wannthr-" do you really pro- 
pose countenancing a slight so coolly put;ttpon 
your wife* a#d actuary aqeepting so insulting 
an invitation ? on^from which, in the mo& 
ported earner, I am out out? well! if you 
do this, Mark, I shell be> surprised P 

Cbetwode pleaded that it was the cua- 
tom of country lifo-rit was so usual a form of 
invitation that no wife in England would feel 
faroetf aggrieved at her husband's being offered 
* seat at the quiet family board* and a bache- 
lor's rwm for the nigbfc after a hard day's 
eport* and so, , a* he really wished to go, having 
no shooting of bi& own, he hoped she would^ot 
inata hh» {eel that he was acting unkindly in 
accepting, bait on the contrary, agree with hii* 
that he could not Wroll say no* 

" That I eertiwly shall not do!" There** 
exclaimed—" noting shall make me agree to 
what I consider a defiance of all the usages of 
iociety ; if I am to be considered quite a dis- 
tinct person from yourself* and, if you are to 
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be asked out to dinner whenever people have 
an empty chair, and do not choose to be en- 
cumbered with your wife, why then—" 

" My dearest, that is putting it in a very 
erroneous light," interrupted Chetwode. 

u I am sorry you think so," she returned — 
"I am sorry my views of the unity of married 
people do not agree with yours ; you will do 
as you like, of course, and you will doubtless 
end by being asked to every house in the 
county, without me ; — thus, your bachelor 
days will return with all their brightness, and 
she who is tied to you by every law, both hu- 
man and divine, must learn from your virtuous 
example, that when people have been married 
a certain time, their unity ceases ; they are no 
longer considered one, and the husband is the 
very first to assure the world that the path of 
life trodden by himself and his wife, is only the 
same so long as it suits his convenience !" 

Mark was one of those who, rather than 
argue would at any time willingly give up his 
own point, and though on the present occasion 
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lie was vexed and disappointed, he did not 
think his day's shooting was worth a dispute 
with his wife 5 he felt it wouH be paying 
much too dear for his pleasure, therefore after 
a very few more words, he gave up, and re- 
tired to his study to write an excuse to Lord 
Rydal, framed in language as little approach- 
ing a falsehood as possible. 

In this art, he was still awkward, and the 
apology was clumsily worded, so much so that 
the Earl, annoyed at the loss of a gun, took 
the note to his wife, and was glad that she 
cordially agreed with him, that through every 
sentence, the superior will of Theresa shone 
out* 

And yet, a few hours afterwards, i& the 
delicious cool of the evening, when the dark 
shadows were lengthening across the paths, 
and the busy sounds of day in the country — 
wheels and sheep-bells, and carter's whistling 
— were nearly hushed, did not she, who had so 
warmly advocated the 'unity of married life/ 
steal unaccompanied into the woods and lanes ? 
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Did not she, who would suffer no breach of 
those usages of society which she averred pro* 
hibited the appearance in public of a man, 
without his wife, meet one, not her husband, 
by the river walk — and sit there, on the 
knotted roots of those fine old chesnut trees, deep 
in conversation with one who had once been 
dearer than he, on whose devotion she so 
strenuously insisted? — her swimming eyes 
averted, her hand — perhaps unconsciously, 
perhaps reluctantly — clasped in his?— talking 
over by-gone days — explaining away by-gone 
misunderstandings, and settling plans for the 
future, when each waa to meet— as far as the 
eyes of the world might judge — as strangers. 

Was not this the same Thereea ? — she whose 
sentiment, on the binding nature of the tie of 
marriage, were praiseworthy and sacred in her 
husband's sight, although certainly he was in- * 
clined to think she carried them, in the case in 
question, rather too far. 

Yes — it was Theresa ; but before the moment 
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when it was hear custom again to rejoin the 
family group, she had returned to her place at 
home, and the surface of those deep waters 
looked oakn and! smooth as even 

Some days passed, and then came the one on 
which the Chetwodes were engaged to dine at 
Major Keating's. 

They went round by Ringmere and took up 
Mrs, Bellingham, and then drove on towards 
the HalL 

"1 wish Theresa had not all those wrap* 
on," remarked Chetwode with a proud smile* 
as he saw his auut glance up at a beautifUL 
cluster of natural flowers in her hair— "she 
has the prettiest dress to-day that I ever saw ; 
quite new, I believe, and becomes her more 
than any J ever beheld." 

"Equipped for conquest, I suppose/' said 
Mrs. Bellingham rather maliciously, and 
whilst a blush rose to Theresa's cheek, and a 
curl appeared on her Kp, her husband, who 
was in high spirits that day (for & wends?*) 
esclaimed, 
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" The conquests have begun already then, 
for really I never saw her look better." 

" I like wives to dress to please their hus- 
bands," remarked Mrs. Bellingham shortly. 

" I am sure mine must," returned Chetwode, 
"for certainly her dress always pleases me; 
only to-night, more than usuaL" 

Was there'any pang at the young heart 
when these words fell from the husband's lips? 
—who can tell 1... hers was a countenance 
which never told a tale, and the slight flush 
which the conversation had called up, looked 
only like a tinge of red light from the sun, 
setting on the tops of the gilded trees. 

Major Keating liked giving large parties ; 
it was the custom of the neighbourhood to form 
into small sets, but he set this rule at defiance, 
and always made up eighteen, or twenty, to do 
justice to his dinners. 

When the Chetwodes entered, the room was 
full; G-eorgina advanced more hastily than 
usual to take her sister's arm, and whisper 
some brief remark, and Mark went through the 
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ceremony of being introduced to the strangers, 
till it came to the sentence, " The rest I think 
you know." 

He looked round the circle and bowed to 
those he knew, when suddenly his eyes rested 
on one figure, standing by Theresa, yet not 
speaking to her, of whose features he had an 
indistinct recollection. 

Everybody, however, was now talking, and 
the din which always precedes a great dinner 
in a small house, made Chetwode hesitate to 
whom to address a question, till he saw that 
Mrs. Bellingham was the most unoccupied 
person, and to her he turned. 

" Tell me who that is, by Theresa," said he, 
"the face haunts me— I am sure I ought to 
know it, yet I cannot recall his name ; you, 
who know every soul, my dear aunt, do tell 
me." 

"Is this pretence, or forgetfulness ?" asked 
the old lady sarcastically. 

u Not the former, certainly !— why should I 
pretend?'* 
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" Ah, that you know beet 1~ but it is rather 
strange that you have forgotten that young 
man." 

" I have not forgotten him, for I am sure I 
ought to know him quite well, only his name 
has escaped me." 

u I can tell you thai, then," said Mrs. Bet 
lingham, " it is Captain Sydenham." 

Chetwode did not start nor change colour, 
nor did a muscle of his countenance more, but 
his, heart beat till he almost panted, and he felt 
too giddy for the moment, to stir from the spot 
where he stood. Till then, he had no idea 
how great a shock that name could give him, 
and in that short instant of powerful emotion, 
the whole hoard of fear and doubt and anguish 
of months, spoke out 1 

But the emotion was only momentary; — 
before the keenest eye could have observed it, 
he had crossed the room, and with perfect com- 
posure and self-command was introducing 
himself to his acquaintance of other days. 
And Theresa sat listening to the conver* 
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tion between one who had once been her lover 
and him who was now her husband; that she 
did not listen unmoved, will be readily under- 
stood by any who have been similarly placed. •• 
and in addition, she felt that every word ut- 
tered by each, was a blow upon her now 
trembling conscience. 

" I had no idea you were in this neighbour- 
hood," was Chetwode's greeting, "have you 
been long here ? are you staying in the house ?" 

" I have been very remiss in not calling," 
was the reply, "but I hope you will make 
allowances for a sportsman ; I came down for 
some shooting, and am staying with Mr; Em- 
merson." 

" Have you been long here ? when did you 
arrive Y 9 

"I arrived on Monday." 

Like lightning there shot into Chetwode's 
brain a vision of the Tuesday morning — Victor 
stealing upstairs — the note — and the scene in 
the boudoir — and yet he could go on convers- 
ing!— 
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u Have you had good sport ?" 

"I am not much of a sportsman," said 
Sydenham evasively, for as yet, his gun had 
not been in his hand ; " indeed I have had so 
little practice of late years." 

"You have been travelling? — abroad, I 
believe?" 

a Partly -and partly in Ireland, whfere I 
was detained some months by the death of a 
near relative." 

Dinner was at that moment announced, but 
not before Chetwode recollected the black seal 
on the note I 

If ever human heart, good and naturally 
charitable, yet harboured, involuntarily, the most 
bitter and intense hatred against an enemy, it 
was Chetwode's then, and thenceforward, 
against Edward Sydenham I he could not tell 
why, for he was in no state to bear to ask him- 
self the reason— he only knew that his rival 
stood there, calmly and proudly, by that beau- 
tiful wife, whose faultless appearance and care- 
ful toilet had, but one short half hour before, 
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elicited from his gratified and unsuspecting 

lips, such delighted praise. 

Now, a question rose in his mind, suddenly 

— almost fiercely — %i for whom had she decked 

that loveliness so studiously ?" — not for her 

husband's applauding eyes — not for him. 

No — she had not thought of him ; she had 
no thoughts for him now — otherwise, would 
she have thus concealed Sydenham's vicinity ? 
She must have known it, for now he recollected 
that on entering the room, they did not meet 
as if it had been a surprise to either, or a first 
meeting. No — they must have met before. 
The agony of that thought, no tongue can 
tell. 

Theresa! — Theresa! — she was all that he 
had ever loved on earth — and how deeply, how 
unutterably he had done so ! Could it be pos- 
sible that the last bitter drop of all was now 
in the cup, and the cup at his lips, and that 
she was forsaking him ! 

What thoughts these were for a dinner-party 
— what an isolated being that was who sat so 
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mute and so miserable in the midst of a festive 
scene. No wonder his neighbour felt indignant, 
and no wonder she all at once exclaimed* " I 
see society has done you no good, Mark ; yau 
are just as stupid as ever you were,* 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The summer had died away; autumn had 
clothed the rich woods round Seaton, with all 
its gorgeous tints, and at last, some ' sere and 
yellow' leaves had come shivering to the ground, 
but still, beneath the roof of Mark Chetwode, 
Mrs. Dering lingered. 

The first of October had long passed — her 
apartments in Paris had long been vacant; the 
uncertainty of her stay in England had de- 
prived her of the dear delight of turning a few 
more honest pennies by letting them for an- 
other term — yet still she lingered on at Seaton. 

Will it be believed that her residence there 
was now compulsory? that owing to the 
entreaties of her host— of Mark Chetwode — 
she had prolonged her stay from day to day, 
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until she began counting up her lost francs, 
as if each were a drop of cherished hearts'- 
blood. 

Without even the satisfaction of seeing the 
reason of her detention, she was yet implored 
to remain on what appeared to her an in- 
sufficient plea — the health of Theresa. 

" Indeed, dear Mr. Chetwode, there is 
nothing the matter with my darling, except, 
perhaps, a touch of " Us vapeurs noirs? conse- 
quent upon so long a residence in the country ; 
take her to Town, and she will be quite herself 
again." 

"Was that apparently fond mother blind? 
thought Chetwode often, and often, to himself; 
did she not see what he saw, and date her 
daughter's altered looks and depressed spirits 
from a time seared in his own heart ? it is pos- 
sible that that lynx-eyed mother had never 
known of an attachment existing in that young 
daughter's heart, previous to her union with 
himself? could it be, that Theresa alone had 
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deceived him ? that in that culpable act, the 
mother had do part ? 

It might be so I he could not tell I despair 
was in his own heart, and that was an all-ab- 
sorbing feeling ; he felt for no one but himself 
now, so selfish is grief, and all his anxiety was, 
to preserve around that once beloved object, 
the semblance of a decorum which she had at 
last actually begun, by her manners in public, 
openly to defy ! 

But to herself, Chetwode had never spoken. 
Day by day, hour by hour, he had seen the 
growth of the evil, and seen his idolized 
Theresa standing in the shadow of the deadly 
upas tree — yet he had not spoken. 

The neighbourhood had seen what their light 
lips called " the flirtation," and had made their 
comments ; Chetwode knev this, and he 
shunned society ; yet to his wife, he had not 
spoken. 

Georgina, bathed in tears, had secretly re- 
monstrated with her sister, and Francis Keat- 
ing had openly told Mark that the affair was 
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exciting attention, and should be stopped ; but 
to the one, Theresa said, 

At all events as my husband says nothing, no 
one else has a right to speak." 

To the other, Chetwode had answered, 

u I cannot talk to her on the subject ; it is 
killing me by inches, but I will die the death, 
rather than elicit one word from those lips, 
which can make me think she loves me no 
longer; the conviction would be death; — the 
uncertainty — the hope, that I may yet prevail, 
I can just bear." 

So Mrs. Dering, as her mother, was implor- 
ed to remain, and she did, till at last, Syden- 
ham left the neighbourhood, after a stay of six 
weeks, and then she requested to be emanci- 
pated. 

She went ; she took leave of her daughter 
with a promise to return to England should 
Mr. Chetwode fulfil a plan he had of taking a 
house for the winter, in Town, and when she 
Was fairly gone, Mark wrote off for his friend 
Bathurst to come without delay. 
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It had come to this I he could not support 
the tSte-d-tete of even a day with his wife ! 
he could not raise his eyes to the touching 
beauty of those pallid, listless features — he 
could not converse, and listen to the low tones 
of that melancholy voice — how could he con- 
verse with her? how could he ever talk to her 
on indifferent subjects, when his heart was 
bursting with its agony ? when the only sen- 
tence ever uppermost, was, 

" Theresa ! give me back the love I once 
thought mine !— even if those days were de- 
ceptive, give back the dream I" 

And she too was wretched ; her very move- 
ments told it ; Chetwode saw that he could no 
longer* make her happy, and such was the state 
of affairs, when Bathurst, in prompt compli- 
ance with his friend's wish, arrived at Seaton. 
He knew, partly, the purpose for which he 
was summoned; he knew that his friend was 
unhappy — that his dreams of domestic bliss had 
proved fallacious, and that he required coBfsola- 
tion, if not advice and support; but when — 
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after a minute detail of all that had passed at 
Seaton during the last two months, and after a 
partial insight into the questionable state of his 
friend's married felicity, even before that period, 
the whole circumstances were laid open to the 
cool clear judgment of Bathurst, his surprise 
that matters should have been permitted to 
reach this crisis, was unbounded ; he had hardly 
words to express his astonishment at Chet- 
wode's unaccountable quiescence, almost 
amounting to acquiescence, and his miracul- 
ously passive endurance of conduct, which 
would have driven any other husband nearly 
distracted. 

" And so I have been ! w he exclaimed, when 
thus upbraided, " I have nursed my grief in 
secret, but it has nearly maddened me !" 
" And yet, you have been silent ?" 
" Yes— for no one ever loved as I did! — no- 
thing was ever so strong as my love, except 
perhaps my hope ;— you may wonder, but I do 
still hope ;— yes — I hope, and shall do so till 
the last gasp, that her affections are not irre- 
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claimable - God knows, that could the faintest 
symptom of love for me, re- appear on her part, 
how gladly and thankfully she should again 
possess all I ever bestowed on her, for though 
she has been thoughtless, she is innocent — 
though she has been tempted, T would stake 
my existence that she has not permitted one 
word to be breathed to her, to which, as my 
wife, she ought not to have listened !" 

" In that case," answered Bathurst coldly, 
" why are you so wretched?" 

" Because I see she never loved me— she 
loved another — and I never guessed it !'' cried 
Chetwode almost gnashing his teeth, " had I 
known it, I would have resigned her at the 
very altar — you know I would 1" 

"Yes!" said Bathurst, shaking his head 
mournfully, " I know you well, my good 
friend — I know all you suffer ; but as a friend, 
I declare to you, that your own conduct 
throughout this affair, appears to me as culpa- 

VOL. III. Q 
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ble, and as neglectful, as it is incomprehen- 
sible." 

" Neglectful ? when I hare watched her 
looks by night, and by day — when I lived a 
life of anguish beyond words, simply because 
I would not, could not, grieve or wound her, 
by remonstrance ?' ' 

" There lay your great error ;— a word in 
time — an exhortation, such as a husband alone 
could speak — would piobably hare arrested the 
mischief; besides, there were so many ways of 
speaking your mind without attacking any 
particular point of feeling — Mrs. Mark Chet- 
wode perhaps, would not have listened un- 
moved, or been totally indifferent, to hints, as 
to the remarks and censure, which you say the 
neighbourhood have lavished on her — why did 
you not use that as a weapon ?" 

" Others repeated these things to her — her 
sister for one — but she was indignant — stung 
to the quick — thank Heaven, it was not 1 who 
stung her !" 

" Ah ! there it is I ' exclaimed Bathurst im- 
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patiently, « there is the rock on which you 
have split ! — your wife has acquired over you 
that fatal ascendancy, which has now, both 
tied your tongue, and your hands ! — you have 
yielded so long, that now you are powerless; 
and how, in such a case, you can possibly act 
so as to help yourself, God only knows ! for I 
am sure I do not !" 

" If you cannot advise me what to do," re- 
turned Chetwode, u tell me at least what you 
think I might have done ?" 

u Removed Mrs. Chetwode from an inter- 
course which it appears, she had not strength 
of mind sufficient to shun." 

" In the midst of our engagements !— of our 
new circle! — of the shooting season! — thus 
giving still more food for busy remarks, and 
wondering comments?' 9 

" Harmless ones, at all events — comments 
which could in no wise have reflected on the 
character of one whose honour you are bound 
to guard at the expense of life itself!" 
Q 2 
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" Her honour V cried Mark Chetwode colour- 
ing deeply, " I would stake her honour against 
my soul !— now hear me Bathurst — hear what 
1 solemnly swear ! — that insinuation goes ting- 
ling through my views like fire, — but hear what 
is my firm, my irrevocable resolution ; — if ever, 
at any future time, a question, — a single doubt, — 
be it ever so faint — should arise in my mind on 
that point, from that moment, I part from her 
1 have so idolized!— from that instant, I have 
looked my last on her, and from that hour, till 
we meet again face to face in another world, I 
will never suffer her to stand in my presence 
again ! — judge from this — judge from what you 
know of my character — if I will not keep my 
word!" 

" I hope you will," said Bathurst, " and I 
also hope, should your weakness overtake you 
in that awful hour, that I may be near, to aid 
you in your resolution ; I only wish I could 
prevail on you to breathe to your wife, as a 
warning, the words you have just uttered to 
me ; if you did that, I should look forward to 
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your future career with more satisfaction than I 
confess I do now, and with more hope as to its 
proving happier/' 

But to this, Chetwode made no reply; — he 
felt himself, and his friend saw, that to this 
task he was unequal ; he had never yet spoken 
to Theresa on the subject, and he could not 
begin now ; he had never told her, whilst she 
was pursuing the course, so painful, and so ob- 
jectionable to him, that he disapproved it, and 
begged it might be changed, and now, it was 
late in the day to begin !— he wished from his 
soul that he had found courage to speak before 
— to strike while the iron was hot— but he had 
not, and Theresa had had it in her power to 
screen herself, by the daring and defying ex- 
clamation— 

" As long as my husband says nothing, no 
one has a right to speak !" 

It was unfortunate that Theresa knew so 
well, that the reason Chetwode " said nothing," 
was, he could not brave the bursts of anger 
which his gentlest remonstrance always called 
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forth, — he could not brook that flashing eye, 
that scornful lip, and those many bitter, heart- 
less words ! — he shrank from them, he shunned 
them, and he said nothing, and Theresa " laid 
the flattering unction to her soul," that she 
might act in all respects with impunity, for 
that her husband would be afraid to speak ! 

Sbe never asked herself whether there would 
ever be an end to all this — whether he, whom 
she seemed to look upon as a crushed worm, 
would ever writhe, and turn, and re-assert his 
strength, his power, and his authority. 

No. Proud in the haughty consciousness of 
supremacy, she went her way, and never looked 
to the end ; esteem did not check her, nor love 
bind her, neither did respect control her ; so 
she went on in her independence, whilst the 
steady, searching eye of Bathurst watched her 
every look, and weighed her every word. 

When Bathurst had been about a week in 
the house, he had made himself master of all 
its mysteries, and what with his own observa- 
tions, and the remarks of the neighbourhood 
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which met him in all directions, he began to 
see that "Victor and Theresa were two who 
stood alone on their own high ground, whilst 
the rest of the household were in secret oppo- 
sition to them — one and all. 

There were two distinct parties — one for the 
master, one for the mistress. On Chetwode's 
side, the supporters were numerous; — on The- 
resa's, there was Victor, 

Victor had constantly long, low conversations, 
in his own language, with Theresa, and every 
one knew that he reported to her every cir- 
cumstance, however minute, which occurred in 
the establishment ; thus, he was looked upon 
as a sort of spy, and beloved accordingly. 

By his fiat, servants were kept, or servants 
discharged, and the comfort of a steady and 
permanent household was unknown to Mark 
Ohetwode, 

Bathurst, short as had been his *tay in the 
neighbourhood, had, nevertheless, made so 
favourable an impression, partly by his agree- 
able manners, and partly by the reputation 
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which had now now begun to attach itself to 
his name, that a great deal of attention was 
paid him, and all those to whom he had been 
introduced on his former visit, now vied with 
each other in inviting him to their houses, to 
shoot, dine, and sleep, after the fashion of the 
sporting season. 

By this means, all the various remarks upon 
the Seaton wtnage reached him, and all the 
divers opinions as to the felicity of Mark Chet- 
wode and his lovely wife, were wafted to him, 
sometimes by chance and sometimes intention- 
ally. It was Mrs. Tremlett-Tremlettson who 
first spoke openly to him of Theresa's conduct. 
* € It may not have been incorrect," she said, 
u because that is a very strong word, but it 
was imprudent and thoughtless, considering 
that she is not a person who could be passed in 
a crowd ; I assure you, Mr. Bathurst, people 
talked so at last, that I did not feel justified in 
asking Captain Sydenham here when the Chet- 
wodes were expected, and since I heard that this 
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foeof action gave dissatisfaction I at last re- 
*frained from asking any of them P 

Then Lady Kydal had a gentle word to say, 
though it was spoken reluctantly and almost 
tearfully. 

" I pitied that young creature, Mr. Bathurst 
— from my soul, I pitied her, when I was told 
that Captain Sydenham had been a favoured 
admirer once ; but I pitied, and still do pity, 
our good and excellent cousin Mark, still more. 
What an awful waking for him, after such a 
dream; and the worst of it was, that though 
there might have been no harm in it, people 
would talk and make remarks, and my husband 
is strict — in short, just for want of some 
kind, candid friend, to whisper caution and 
prudence in that beautiful girl's ear, we— or 
rather I — was compelled to forego the pleasure 
I had anticipated, of seeing a great deal of 
her." 

Two good houses closed against the Chet- 
wodes— and then came Mrs. Bransby. 
*' Ah, Mr. Bathurst, no power can prevent 
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the whispers to which imprudence gives riser 
I know too well, myself, what it is to have 
one's domestic occurrences made the subject of 
conversation, so I feel deeply for the sufferer 
in the case — I mean for the innocent partner, 
be it the husband or the wife ; not but what I 
believe Mrs. Chetwode to be irreproachable, 
except as far as appearances go — appearances 
should be so scrupulously attended to. I am 
sure, if you had but been in this neighbourhood 
when I had a certain governess domiciled here 
— the meekest, mildest-looking creature — and 
yet-" 

Mr. Bathuret sat, apparently listening in- 
tently to the story of the governess, but his 
thoughts, in reality, far away; he was, in 
spirit, at Seaton, appealing to the heedless, 
reckless young wife, and preaching firmness 
almost verging on severity, to the weak and 
yielding husband. 

This was his vision ; but when his wandering 
mind returned to its ' work-o'-day frame,' and 
when, next morning, he again found himself in 
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the society of his host and hostess, the courage 
of his dreamy state had forsaken him, and he 
felt how difficult and how delicate a task it is 
to interfere between husband and wife. Often 
and often he wished that some happy opening 
would offer itself, by which a few judicious 
warnings might be breathed into the ear of the 
calm, proud, apparently passionless creature 
who sat before him from morning till night, in 
all her cold loveliness, as if no emotion had 
ever stirred her heart, and no tenderness ever 
softened it. He wished he could summon 
courage to tell her of the false position in which 
she had placed herself— shunned by those to 
whom alone she could look for society, and 
spoken of with scarcely less severity than if, in 
very deed, she had scandalized the circles in 
which she moved. 

Yet, in spite of her folly, Bathurst pitied 
her ; she was so changed since that evening in 
Hill-street, when, for the first time, he was 
introduced to her, and dined in her company, 
that he could see she had suffered, and he was 
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sorry for it ; she was very beautiful, and he 
was not an icicle, consequently, his whole 
thoughts and energies were now directed to- 
wards restoring her to peace, by calling on her 
strength of mind, and rousing her to the exercise 
of those good principles which, her husband said, 
she possessed. If Bathurst was sceptical an 
this point, Chetwode was not to blame. 

How the first step was to be taken, and the 
first word spoken, he did not know, but he 
trusted to chance for an opportunity, and was 
contented to bide his time. 

Theresa's quick and penetrating eye had soon 
discovered that she was an object of scrutiny 
and deep interest to her husband's friend, and 
she was indignant at it ; they were, therefore, 
each playing their own game, and the more 
Bathurst appeared bent on unravelling her 
perplexing character, the more determined she 
was, that, as far as] she was concerned, he 
should be blind, deaf and dumb. 

" I know him now so well !" she exclaimed 
to her sister one day, " I know him far better 
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than he thinks he knows me I— he is forming a 
method by which Mark is to govern me, little 
dreaming that I have only to hold up my 
finger, and Mark must obey !" 

" Do not be too sure of that I" cried Geor- 
gina warmly, " it may prove a dangerous, a 
fatal delusion : — Mr. Bathurst holds over your 
husband the powerful influence of years — do 
not be too sure, yet, that he has lost one atom 
of it!" 

" Compared to mine," returned Theresa, 
with equal warmth, " his influence is nothing 
— look here," she added, holding up the small 
finger round which ran the narrow circlet of 
gold, the type of the vow which should be 
irrevocable — " look at my wedding ring — it is 
too tight for me. . .a bad omen". . .and she laughed 
bitterly — "but it always was; — I only wish 
to tell you that as tight as that, is my hold 
over my husband— as endless as this circle is 
my power and my influence, and before I yield 
one iota of it to Mr. Bathurst, Mark's heart 
shall be wrung till I have him at my feet ! — 
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there 1 now you know what it is to see a woman 
married to a man she despises ! — for his good- 
ness and his high principles, perhaps I could 
once have loved Mark Chetwode, but now — 
for his pitiful weakness of character and his 
abject subjection to the will of every mind 
superior to his own, — Georgina, I despise 
him!" 

Georgy was shocked, silent, and subdued ; 
she had always known that her sister was vio- 
lent, but this sudden defiance of all control, 
this passionate display of so much bitterness 
towards one who had been kind, generous, and 
indulgent to her beyond the ordinary results of 
affection, wounded her to the heart, and made 
her dread to look upon the future, for how was 
it to end? 

Almost everyone asked this question except 
the one most concerned in its answer. The- 
resa alone seemed reckless, and it was this 
very recklessness, that had hitherto restrained 
Bathurst from making the appeal to her better 
nature which he thought his long spell of 
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friendship authorised ; it was this that had 
made him feel as though a leaden weight were 
on his tongue, and checked and chilled every 
syllable by which he would otherwise have 
endeavoured to impress upon Theresa that 
she was breaking the truest, fondest heart that 
ever beat with life. 

So passed the days, and at last Bathurst 
began to suspect that Chetwode gave his wife 
credit for more feeling than she was really 
capable of; — he saw she no longer loved her 
husband, (supposing that she had ever done 
so,) but he at the same time believed her so 
incapable of any deep or strong attachment, 
that his mind was gradually relieving itself of 
a most painful weight of dread and anxiety — 
anxiety for the peace of mind of his friend, 
and dread lest his honour might some day fall 
into the same pit that had engulphed his hap- 
piness. 

On this score, Bathurst had now nearly 
satisfied himself; he felt as if he might now 
leave Seaton with safety, and it only remained 
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for him to exhort Chetuode to relax in no 
degree from his laudable endeavours to amuse 
the mind of Theresa, and gain some control 
over it; he would just tell his friend how far 
he could judge of the character with which 
they had t<> deal, and then go, trusting that 
the devoted affection, if tempered by firmness* 
might in time reap its own reward, 

" You must not leave her too much to her 
own thoughts," he would say, "that might 
prove as pernicious and dangerous as the too 
great ^indulgence of her own way ; — be close 
to her constantly — be ever ready as her com- 
panion and her friend, and if you then find 
that habit has made your presence necessary 
to her, the corner will be turned, and I shall 
leave your cause in your own hands with 
every hope that ere long you will have con- 
quered." 

One fact has not been mentioned, whilst we 
have been dwelling on what was passing in the 
breast of that ardent friend ; — it has not been 
toldthat, whilst these plans for the future were 
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spreading themselves out before him, he was 
perfectly aware that he whose presence had 
acted so like poison round about that house- 
hold hearth was now far removed from the 
scene of danger; Sydenham had again gone 
abroad ; he had started with the intention of 
making a protracted tour in the East, and on 
this, his happy and well-timed absence, Bath- 
urst built his most sanguine hopes. 

He knew Sydenham slightly; — he knew him 
well enough to have a good, even a high opinion 
of him, and he trusted that this departure was 
to be attributed to the young man's having 
seen his danger, and courageously avoided it. 

Affairs were in this state, when the period 
of Bathurst's return to town approached ; the 
day itself was very near, when one morning 
betimes, the brightness of a November sun, 
tempted him out before breakfast, and he found 
himself taking a brisk walk through the Seaton 
woods with three companions, t \ o of whom were 
enough to keep the wintry air itself, alive and 
warm with their ringing laughter. The third 
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was our old acquaintance Mary Vere, of whom 
little has been said since objects of greater 
interest have engrossed attention. 

Grown too love- sick and too 'stoopid' 
for Mrs. Bellingham's taste, that lady had 
bethought herself that the situation of go- 
verness to Lady Eydal's little girls would be 
far better for her companion than a life devoted 
to her own reflections. Teaching the ' young 
idea to shoot' might divert her thoughts, and 
lead her mind into other channels ; so here lived 
Mary Vere, happily and contentedly, at Ring- 
mere, kindly treated, warmly sympathised 
with, and quietly existing in the blissful hope 
that she might some day have saved a small 
subsistence, and thus rendered herself worthy 
to be again sought by her lawyer's clerk. 

The atmosphere was fresh and clear; the 
woods were so thinned, that through the leaf- 
less boughs oould be seen the river glittering 
in the winter's sun, and its red banks rising 
on the opposite side. 

On walked the quartett, and Mr. Bathurst 
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was just about to take leave of them at the 
stile which led into the Bingmere fields, when 
Mary Vere hurriedly advanced, and expedited 
the transit of one little pupil over the bars, 
whilst she begged the eldest to run on before, 
and not to be afraid of the cows. 

" 1 hurry them," said she, turning to Ba- 
thurst, " because I am fearful lest Mrs. Chet- 
wode should think we watch her — we so often 
encounter her in her morning walk, reading 
her letters, and no one likes to have their pri- 
vacy infringed — we are but trespassers, but I 
keep out of the way the moment I see her 
dress through the trees ; — she is coming now 
— adieu." 

Bathurst glanced hastily in the direction of 
Mary Vere's eyes, and saw the flutter of dra- 
peries, approaching by the river walk. 

It was Theresa, and instinctively shrinking 
back into the wood, he watched her movements. 

In her hand was a packet of letters — he 
could see that two had black seals, as had also 
the one she was reading, and as she came near 
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the rustic bridge which crossed the river, and 
led to the opposite bank, he saw her from time 
to time raise her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Tears?— could those eyes shed tears? — was 
there softness enough in that still, frigid nature 
for woman's tears ? 

Various imaginings sprang to life, as Ba- 
thurst watched the light figure gradually 
walking slovver and slower as she advanced to 
cross the bridge. From whom could that 
powerful letter have proceeded ! — Could it be 
one of reinonstance from her mother I — alas — 
hers was no mother qualified to give advice, 
which would wring tears from her daughter's 
eyes. — Could it be one of Georginu's warm 
appeals ! — no — Bathurst knew how often they 
had been made, and how ungratefully they 
had been again and again received. 

She crossed the bridge she gained the 
opposite side — and still he watched her. 

Over and over, that letter seemed to be 
read, and thicker and faster the tears seemed 
to fall and require wiping away, when suddenly 
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she refolded it, placed it with the rest in her 
bosom, and folding her shawl tightly round 
her, pursued her way with so rapid a step that 
as he watched, she disappeared as if by magic. 
He followed ; — he crossed the bridge himself, 
and trod in her very steps, almost without 
knowing it ; it seemed but the natural con- 
tinuation of his thoughts to do so, and with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, he began tracing 
in the damp, red earth, the print of her feet, 
when suddenly before him in the pathway, a 
letter arrested hie attention, lying half open 
upon the ground. 

To take it up ■- to glance at the black seal — 
to look at the bold, large handwriting, and to be 
convinced that it was one of those which were 
in Theresa's hand as she passed, unconsciously, 
so close to him — was the work of an instant, 
and a new light gleamed upon him. 

The hand that had traced the words, " Mrs. 
Chetwode, Seaton, Dorchester," was no w Oman's. 
The seal too was unfeminine, and examining 
the engraving on it, truth flashed unanswerably 
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upon him ; — the engraving was a crest, and 
beneath it were the initials, E. S. 

Bathurst was a man who took up even 
trifles warmly ; he was cool and temperate in 
judgment, but his feelings were quick and 
deep ; and it is doubtful whether any one of 
the interested relatives, surrounding Theresa, 
would have felt at that moment a greater shock 
and a greater pang, than he experienced, when 
the conviction burst on him that he bad thus 
accidently discovered a clandestine corresr 
pondence. 

" If it is so," was his first hasty and agitated 
thought, " she is lost ! I thought the chain 
was broken, but if letters pass, I have no hope 
and Chetwode has no hold." 

He never looked but once again at that 
letter, and then it was at the post-mark — 
" Dorchester, Oct. 25th." — he knew Sydenham 
had left the neighbourhood, the end of October 
■— this, then, was the first letter. In her hand 
had he not seen many more ? could Chetwode^ 
day after day, have placed them before be r 
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himself, and never remarked the eame bold 
writing ! — the same black seal! were his senses 
so dull as this ! or was he so devoid of common 
curiosity, as day by day to produce, from the 
letter-bag, letters for his wife, which he neither 
examined, nor glanced at, nor troubled him- 
self with enquiries as to whence and from 
whom they came ! 

He quickened his pace, and gained the 
house. 

" 1 will give it to her myself when we are 
alone — one look at her face will satisfy me — and 
then I will go." 

Chetwode was sitting in the breakfast-room; 
reading the papers, by himself, when his friend 
entered, and merely looked up with his faint, 
melancholy smile. 

*' Are the letters come ? — is the post in ?" 
asked Bathurst, thus preparing the way for a 
question involving deep interest* 

" Long ago," said Chetwode; "four for you 
— on your plate ; two men I know, dead. You 
remember Cornwall ?" 
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" Quite well ; you bought his horses." 
"True; — dead, poor fellow;— broken up 
since the smash, I suppose ! and Mowbray — 
you did not know him. 

There was a pause, for Bathurst was opening 
his letters. 

Whenever we have anything particular to 
say, any question to ask, which we imagine 
requires peculiar circumlocution, how care- 
fully we perform any little trilling acts, the 
omission of which would — so we fancy —excite 
remark, and render the question and the worda 
which we meant to be spoken " quite by- 
chance ' full of point, and brim-full of deeper 
meaning than met the ear. 

From this delusive feeling Bathurst was not 
exempt. He would not have gone on speak- 
ing without first opening his four letters for 
the world, but he could not read them. 

u What time does your post come in?" he at 
last enquired. 

Chetwode looked up vacantly ; he had been 
reading something interesting, and required a 
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moment to recal his thoughts, but Bathurst, 
with a guilty conscience, fancied he detected 
alarm and suspicion in the look. 

" Our post ? — London post ? — oh, very 
early, I believe ; about eight, I should think ; 
I am sometimes down before nine, but the 
letters are always here." 

" Ha J then you have not a post-bag — that 
bore of all country houses. ,, 

" Oh yes, I have — there is one, I know, for 
I had the key once, but now I let Victor keep 
it — Theresa is an early riser — much earlier 
than I am, and did not like waiting till I was 
up ; then we have another post from the coun- 
try — cross post, they call it — that comes in on 
Mondays too— you who are a scholard, Ba- 
thurst, suppose you write an essay on posts. " 

" About as easy as one on tides," was the 
reply, but the question was asked— the informa- 
tion was gained ; Bathurst's mind was satisfied 
on the point which had troubled it, and but one 
enquiry more remained; that one, he could 

VOL. III. B 
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not make, but it was, " since what period has 
Mrs. Chetwode required the key of the letter 
bag to be in charge of Victor ?" 

The entrance of Theresa out short these 
musings, and the last subject of conversation 
seemed entirely to have vanished from Chet- 
wode's mind. 

On the face of Theresa — that face that Ba- 
thurst's own eyes had seen streaming with 
tears one hour before — there was now no trace 
even of emotion, her manner to himself was 
as calm and distant as ever ; that to her hus- 
band was as cool and imperious, and the coun- 
tenance of Mark, on the entrance of his wife, 
bad fallen as usual into the expression of sad 
and hopeless dejection which now characterized 
it. 

" This shall not last !" exclaimed Batlmrst 
at last, inwardly, " some desperate move shall 
be made, even if I make it myself! this heart- 
less woman shall not with impunity make him 
wretched, and fancy that when it suits her own 
convenience, and not till then, she may pro- 
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claim his disgrace ! on the brink of the preci- 
pice, all three shall be arrested P 

By the time that silent breakfast had con- 
cluded, a new plan had struck Bathurst, and 
he acted on it, convinced that he was justified 
in the deed he contemplated. He had once 
thought of restoring that letter to Theresa, and 
watching her countenance as she received it, 
but he had thought differently of it* -a better 
idea occurred to him, and instead of Theresa, 
he sought her husband. 

" Chetwode, my good fellow-* I have a favor 
to ask of you — two favors indeed ; one is, that 
you will write a few lines on this sheet of paper 
for me, and the other, that you will neither ask 
me any questions, nor betray to any soul the 
confidence I am reposing in you." 

Chetwode promised; he was in that state 
that he hardly cared what he did ; he suffered 
himself to be dictated to, and he seemed un- 
equal to the slightest exertion, of either mind 
or body. 

R 3 
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"I am leaving you to-morrow," continued 
Bathurst, " and I wish to repose in your charge 
a paper ; oblige me by writing in this envelope 
the date on which I give it to you, and direct 
it outside to myself — thank you — now seal it 
with your own seal, and keep it till I require 
it at your hands — keep it in a safe place, be- 
cause it is of consequence, and now, my dear 
Chetwode, my early and my best friend, assure 
yourself that though absent from you, my 
whole interest shall always be yours, and my 
whole energies devoted to your service; I 
leave you with grieved feelings of the deepest 
anxiety," he added, wringing Chetwode s trem- 
bling hand, " but my presence is unnecessary • 
all I wish you to remember is, that if ever 1 
can be of use to you, I will serve you, with 
life itself!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A year has passed since last we left the Chet- 
wodes ; one long year, partly spent in visits to 
Town and a visit to Paris, whilst Seaton still 
remained the head quarters ; but in spite of 
this occasional variety, the life of Mark Chet- 
wode and his wife had been, to themselves, one 
of mournful monotony, relieved only — if such 
a term may be so applied —by the gradual widen- 
ing of the breach that separated them, heart 
from heart. That they lived unhappily to- 
gether, was now no secret ; these things soon 
get whispered about, and those who make it the 
study of their lives to conceal from the world 
the " skeleton iu the cupboard,' 9 little think 
that brick and mortar are not proof against the 
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piercing eye of that same world; that the 
dearest secrets are dragged forth into the broad 
daylight, and all one's hidden motives sought 
after and sifted in spite of all care and all cau- 
tion. 

Not that the Chetwodes were cautious; 
Theresa had grown more and more reckless as 
each season came round, and it was now uni- 
versally known that her husband lived a life of 
utter and entire subjection. He knew it him- 
self—he felt that he was " fallen from his high 
estate,*' and his whole and only wish was, to 
shrink as much as possible out of sight, and 
leave the field to her who had so manfully 
fought for, and taken possession of it 

Arguments, the arguments of his family and 
friends, were used in vain ; to his wife, none 
ventured to appeal, for she was held in dread, 
from the increasing violence of her temper, 
and the despotism of her character; but till 
Mark silenced them all by entreating that no 
one would interfere, the family meetings, 
family discussions, and family exhortations, 
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were long and frequent, and as he was gener- 
ally present at them, it was not likely that he 
should be ignorant of the position he occupied 
in society, and of the opinion of the world 
upon it. Once, Bathurst had stepped in with 
his advice, and for once, his friend had tried to 
follow it, but this courageous essay was never 
repeated, for it met with a reception which ef- 
fectually prevented any return to the subject. 

Bathurst had said, " Dismiss that [foreigner; 
you distrust him — you dislike him, and yet you 
suffer him to retain his place and its manifold 
assumptions; dismiss him before you have some 
cause to regret not having done so at the first/ 
and Mark tried to act upon the advice. Yes 
—he tried— he struggled hard, but it would not 
do; in vain he reminded Theresa, when she 
energetically taunted him with wishing to turn 
a helpless foreigner, homeless on the world, that 
she had positively assured him, before their 
marriage, that when his services were no longer 
required, Mrs. Dering would, with pleasure, 
take him back ; in vain he affirmed that as far 
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as he himself was concerned, the services of a 
man in his capacity were now superfluous; — 
Theresa was obstinately firm about keeping 
him — Chetwode was compelled to relinquish 
the point, for the sake of peace — and Bathurst 
shrugged his shoulders with contemptuous re- 
signation, when he became convinced, beyond 
a doubt, that his friend durst no more be master 
in his own house, than he durst say, except in 
confidence, that his soul was his own! 

There was but one faint ray that illumined 
the gathering misery of Mark Chetwode during 
all these months, and that was, that he whose 
presence had poisoned his peace, and drawn that 
young wife into the display of levity which 
had shocked so many, was absent; he was not 
there to triumph at the fruitful growth of the 
seed he had sown, and no one in society had 
now a syllable to say against the conduct of 
Theresa. 

But whilst Chetwod% drowning, grasped at 
this straw, as a promise of better days, Ba- 
thurst only saw in it, a new proof of the dan- 
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ger of the sunken rock. He saw by this, that 
she was not a common coquette— not an indis- 
criminate flirt — and therefore he considered 
her position as all the more fearful and critical. 

He was right — and we must hurry on — 
but we need not anticipate. 

It was autumn, and in consequence of a 
severe cold, long neglected, Theresa was in 
Town under the care of an eminent medical 
man. Once more, the bijou of a house in Cur- 
son Street was occupied by them, and a dingy 
apartment on the shady side of Queen Street, 
May Fair, had the distinguished honour of 
housing Mrs. Dering; she had succeeded, by 
some unknown process, in getting some friends, 
who never wintered in London, to allow her to 
live in their two dining-rooms during the stay 
of her daughter in Town, because, strange to 
say, that daughter had not held out the veiy 
smallest hope that any invitation was about to 
emanate from Curzon Street. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Dering came into dinner 
B 5 
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very often, and there was always a coyer laid 
for her, so a third place at table never surprised 
Chetwode — on the contrary, affairs had come 
to that pitch, that he rather courted, than 
otherwise, the relief of a third person, to break 
that painful silence to which we have before 
alluded, and which had now indeed overtaken 
the married pair. 

One evening, Chetwode returned home 
rather later than usual; he looked into the 
dining-room, according to his custom, as he 
passed the door, and the fire flashed on four 
places instead of the usual three. He ascended 
to his dressing-room, intending to ask Theresa, 
who was expected to dinner, but waiting first to 
take off his wet boots, he just missed her, and 
had no opportunity of asking his question, 
until he descended, dressed, to the drawing- 
room. 

Before the fire, with her feet on the fender, 
sat a beautiful statue, for the head neither 
turned, nor did the eyes move as the husband. 
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who had been absent all day, entered the room. 
She never greeted him now ; she only answered 
when he spoke. 

i€ I saw four places laid for dinner," were his 
first words, " who is coming besides your 
mother ?" 

" Mamma is not coming to-day — it is Mrs. 
Templar — I think I mentioned to you either 
yesterday, or the day before, that she and I 
were going to the Howards' private theatricals 
to-night" 

Those who have followed the fortunes of 
these pages, may perhaps see in these two 
sentences, one great change that Time has 
wrought ; they may perhaps see that no en- 
dearing epithets are now lavished on the cold 
and distant wife, from the almost timid lips of 
the once adoring husband ; we say, almost timid, 
because Chetwode always spoke now with a 
sort of hesitation, as if he did not know but 
what one or other of his words might prove 
the spark to ignite the powder magazine. 

At Theresa's answer, he glanced at her dress 
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and saw that she was en grande toilette; the 
fair round shoulders, dimpling out of dark 
draperies of velvet, looked snowy even by the 
pearls that were wound, in one thick coil, about 
her throat ; the soft white arms were bared, al- 
most to the shoulder, and, lovely as she looked, 
Chetwode, independently of his anxiety for her 
health, disliked the display ; he would have 
given worlds at that moment to have been on 
such terms with his wife, as to have felt he 
could boldly rise, and, taking the costly crim- 
son shawl which hung over the back of her 
chair, protected from the cold night air, those 
pure and faultless arms — those beautiful and 
child-like shoulders — but he did not dare — he 
saw she was in full dress, and he supposed the 
taste of her modiste was indisputable. 

Whilst these rambling reflections flitted 
through his brain, the noisy wheels of a cab 
rattled up to the door; — there is no mistaking 
the peculiarly independent jerk, and jolt, and 
bang, with which that piece of public property 
stops at its destination, unless, as is generally 
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the case, it draws up at the wrong door, and 
then those who are awaiting the occupant, are 
additionally edified by hearing a voice from the 
interior, shouting out the right number with 
extempore lingual embellishments. 

Mark Chetwode heard the strange sounds, 
and marvelled — 

" A street cab — pray who dines here besides 
Mrs. Templar?" 

" An old friend of mine — one whom I have 
not seen for many months — I met him to-day 
by accident, and found he had an invitation to 
the Howards' as well as " 

There was no time for more — the hasty 
opening of the door interrupted the sentence, 
and before the shock could be in any way bro- 
ken, Sydenham was in the room. 

Another moment and the muffled roll of a 
carriage stopped — Mrs. Templar was announced 
— then followed dinner, and as Chetwode han- 
ded his gay and dressy guest downstairs, he 
heard the low words, " I ordered mine precisely 
at ten," breathed in a half whisper, behind him. 
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No wonder the conversation during that 
wretched dinner was carried on by three, in- 
stead of four! — no wonder the host sat in 
gloomy silence at the board which their heed- 
less mirth made festive 1— Tortured* how could 
he speak ? ~ heart-wrung, how was it possible 
for him to smile ? — He could not! — an accusing 
voice was ringing in his ear, and for all that he 
was suffering, who had he, but himself, to 
blame ?— had he not left that young wife to 
guide and guard herself? — to go, night after 
night, to party after party, and could he now 
start up and upbraid her for having openly, 
and under his very eyes, chosen an escort to 
fill the place he had himself so culpably va- 
cated ? — and yet, that she should choose that 
one of all the world 1— that the wanderer should 
have returned just at this fatal time, when, 
perhaps incensed at such total neglect, and 
justly indignant at his daily-increasing estrange- 
ment, she, whom a little more kindness and 
affection might have won back in time, would 
be more keenly alive than ever to the attention 
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and admiration which might be lavished on the 
wounded heart. 

And thus he viewed her conduct !— rthus he 
found excuses for her levity, and blinded him- 
self to the effrontery, which, in a calmer mo- 
ment, he would instantly have recognised as 
bravado. 

She was daring him to the utmost, and he 
did not know it ; she was agonising him, but 
he fancied he was suffering the anguish of self- 
reproach, and when, at ten o'clock, the trio 
took their departure in, apparently, joyous 
spirits, he sank into a chair hardly capable of 
bearing to be alone even with his thoughts. 

Oh, that he could 'have followed her ! — that 
he could have had the satisfaction of feeling, 
that at the gay party where she was shining, 
he also, in the course of the evening, would be 
expected to join, and accompany her home ! — 
but it was not so ; he knew that his appearance 
would excite nothing but surprise ; he had long 
since given up acco^npaning Theresa into society, 
partly from idleness, and sometimes because 
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the many friends who were always ready to 
escort her, rendered the exertion unnecessary. 
The ill effects of this system were now visible, 
but it was too late to retrieve the error, and he 
had but to bear an evil which his own conduct 
had originated. 

Why did not Mark Chetwode, in that first 
dangerous hour, iise superior to the dread of 
the world's smile or the world's sneer, and fol- 
low the urging impulse within him, which 
pointed to the path he ought to take ? — why, 
when one would suppose he had already had 
sufficient experience of the frail ground on 
which he stood, did he not start up to life and 
energy, and with the master-hand of a hus- 
band's will and power, seize the helm, and at 
least endeavour, to guide the veering bark into 
smooth waters again ? 

He was afraid ! — alas, that there should he 
no other word but that !— he was afraid that 
on this evening of all others, if he made an 
unexpected entry into the brilliant circle where 
his wife was enjoying herself, smiles would 
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greet him from those who knew he " never 
went out? and sneers would be his portion from 
her, who would naturally infer that the unpre- 
cedented act was caused by that contemptible 
passion, jealousy ! — As yet, Mark Chetwode, 
despite his secret wretchedness, could not bring 
himself to exhibit in public in the new character 
of a jealous husband — the thought was too de- 
grading, — and so, on that luckless evening, he 
lost a point in the sad game he was playing, 
solely by that weak sensitiveness to the remarks 
of the world, which was the origin of the ruin 
of his happiness. 

No Bathurst was near him now to aid his 
wavering judgment; that active friend was 
not even within reach at the critical moment, 
to say to him, 

" Go to this party ; your name is of course 
included in the invitations addressed to your 
wife ;-^-go and show yourself superior to the 
opinion of three people out of three hundred, 
and re-assert your rightful position as guardian 
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and protector to one who requires your utmost 
vigilance," 

Thus would Bathurst have spoken had he 
been near; Theresa once accused him of 
working in the dark,-* -of working under- 
ground, though the effects came out in day- 
light,— but such was not his plan ; if it ap- 
peared so, it was the fault of Chetwode, 
who had not moral courage at least to say, 

"I consulted Bathurst, and he coincides 
with me." 

The time was come in which he was afraid 
to confess that he often applied to Bathurst 
for advice ; and now, secure in the conscious- 
ness that her Cerberus was at St Leonard's, 
safe in attendance on a dying mother, Theresa 
took the upper hand in h : gli style, and con- 
ducted herself exactly as she pleased. 

At the close of the evening, when crowds 
were thronging the supper room, Mrs. Tem- 
plar found herself near Theresa, who, sitting 
in a corner with a vacant chair beside her, on 
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which she had placed her handkerchief and 
her bouquet, was waiting the return of Sy- 
denham, who was gone in quest of cold 
chicken. 

" I was dying to say a word to you," whis- 
pered the pretty widuw, stooping down — "how 
well our dinner went off !" 

Theresa smiled triumphantly. 

" I was very nervous," continued Mrs. Tem- 
plar, " for I suspect I arrived just a moment 
after he did?" 

"Exactly," said Theresa, " I had not even 
had time to name my strange guest." 

"What good fortune! — and yet — did you 
not think he was very grave at dinner ?— are 
you sure there will be no explosion on your 
return ?" 

"Poor good man ! — he will be asleep." 

" To-morrow morning then ?" 

" Not he ! — he is too well trained — will you 
move one little inch, and let Captain Sydenham 
give me some sustenance after all the fatigues?" 

Mrs. Templar took the hint, and moved 
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quite away. It was then about one o'clock 
in the morning — when two struck, Theresa 
and her companion were still seated in their 
corner, and only rose when the ringing sounds 
of a new valse, reminded them that they were 
to dance together, and they ascended the 
staircase, her arm through his. 

" This is like old times, Edward," were her 
low words, and the answer was the warm and 
sudden pressure of her hand. 

u What a serious flirtation," said some one 
to Mrs. Howard, as they made their way to 
the circle of dancers ; and the hostess raised 
her eyebrows, and shook her head as she' turned 
away. 

It was five o'clock in the morning when 
Theresa reached her home, and though, the 
next day, she did not descend till twelve, 
Mark had waited breakfast for her. He spoke 
of the party of the night before — asked if the 
theatricals had been good—and wondered 
he had not heard her come home, but of the 
guest of his dinner table, he said not one 
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word; — Theresa was right — he was too well 
trained! 

Thug began the winter ; this was the begin- 
ning of Theresa's new career ; applauded by 
Mrs. Templar, incensed by Mrs. Bellingham, 
and goaded by Madame D'Esterville, she rushed 
on, and listened neither to the voice of her own 
conscience, nor the gentle remonstrances of 
her sister, who, strange to say, appeared to be 
the only one of her immediate family, cogni- 
zant of her misconduct, and aware of what 
people were whispering about. 

Yet Georgina could but write these re- 
monstrances ; she was not on the spot to give 
her words their full force; therefore, when 
Theresa received a " lecture-letter," as she 
called it, she merely glanced over it, and then 
put it away, to be read thoroughly, whenever 
she had time. 

The winter passed ; — to Mark Chetwode it 
dragged its length along in weary hours, days, 
and weeks, but to his wife, it flew. 

Spring came ; spring, lovely, even in Lon. 
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don, and Theresa's engagements multiplied; 
she was asked everywhere, she went every- 
where, and sometimes Chetwode did not even 
know where she dined, yet no rumours of her 
imprudent and frivolous behaviour reached him, 
until the return of Bathurst to Town, and then 
gleams of light began to illumine his dark- 
ness. 

Bathurst had lost his mother, and did not 
go into society at all, but whenever Chetwode 
found that his wife did not dine at home, he 
called for his friend, and they shared a tSte 
a-tete repast. 

On several of these occasions, as soon as the 
clock had struck ten, Bathurst would rise and 
say, " Perhaps I had better be going, for Mrs. 
Chetwode. will be back soon, I suppose ?*' and 
then Mark had to confess that he did not know 
what her engagements were, and that she 
might possibly have more than one for the 
evening — 

91 If I thought that," said Bathurst on a 
particular evening, when the spirits of hi 8 
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friend were lower than usual— I would stay with 
you another hour." 

" We can soon find out," was Chetwode's 
answer, and he rang the bell. Victor ans- 
wered it, and Victor knew exactly where 
Madame was going ; — he knew how many par- 
ties she was engaged to join, and he knew the 
hour she intended returning. 

" He knows more than I," said Chetwode 
dejectedly, and a long and painful pause 
ensued. 

Bat hurst bore it for some time, and at last he 
could refrain no longer; all his smothered 
forbearance burst forth, when this climax was 
put to the insignificance of the master of the 
house, and he solemnly and vehemently ex- 
horted Mark to play so contemptible a part 
no longer, but by some bold and decided 
stroke, to put an end to it." 

u Since I have been in Town," said he, "I 
have been but little out it is true, but I have a large 
circle of friends, and I have heard a great deal 
which I am most reluctant to impart to you, 
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and yet it must be done; you shut yourself 
up, you hear and see nothing — you do not know 
that the name of Chetwode is ringing from 
mouth to mouth in conjunction with that of 
one whom I need not name ; — a year ago I 
warned you, that if there were but the faint- 
est chance of their meeting again, it was your 
duty instantly to remove her from the dan- 
gerous atmosphere, and you have neglected my 
warning.'' 

Bathurst stopped, for whilst he had been 
speaking, Chetwode, who had been sitting 
with his elbows on his knees, gazing on vacancy, 
suddenly covered his face with his hands ; — at 
the pause however, he looked up— 

" Go on," said he, " I can bear more — go on 
— my heart is not yet quite broken." 

€t It shall not break, my good friend — it must 
not, if I can help it," exclaimed Bathurst 
warmly, " but I must go on, if only to Save 
you ; — remember that in all I say, I only speak 
of danger, not of blame — I only caution you as 
to the opinion of the world, where appearances 
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tte so wantonly outraged as in the present 
case ; — your wife is still a mere child in years — 
she is beautiful — she is fascinating — she is 
associated day by day, and night after night, — 
at the opera, at the theatres — at dinners, balls, 
and parties — with one who has been attached 
to her from childhood, and whose fondest hope 
wa9 once — to make her his wife— Chetwode, 
you know all this?* 

u God help me," groaned the wretched man, 
" why ask the question ? — what good can that 

dor 

" You knew it — you know it— ~yet you take 
no steps to arrest the evil, and to dismiss from 
your service one who is the constant medium 
of written communications between them " 

" Stop !" interrupted Chetwode, " you run 
on — you give me no time to think — the cloud 
is about to burst over me, and my brain seems 
positively reeling — but," he added, rising at 
last from his seat, and almost staggering to the 
window for air, " I do not — I will not believe 

vol. ra. s 
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what you say ! — she cannot be so base — eo 
lost " 

" Not lost — yet yon move no muscle to save 
her.* 

" How can I ? — how can I, who have never 
yet addressed a syllable to her on the sutgect, 
begin now V 

Bathurst sighed deeply. There was the root 
of the mischief; there shone out the effects of 
love of peace and a quiet life I" 

" You can dismiss that man — he is aiding and 
abetting a course of folly which will lead to 
worse ; you can forbid your wife to pursue any 
longer a career which is drawing her .into a 
gulf from which, very soon, innocent as she 
now is, she will not be able to extricate heiv 
self — you can leave London if you choose, and 
I wish from my soul that I did not doubt, 
whether your moral strength is equal to the 
effort !" 

For some moments Chetwode was silent — 
nis hands were clasped on his forehead till each 
finger looked white, from the force with which 
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they were clenched, one within the other — 
and then he repeated, 

" Had I but spoken before — earlier — the task 
would have been comparatively easy; but 
now — " 

"Oh, Chetwode," exclaimed his friend; "a 
year ago, I touched on this very subject, much 
more gently than I have done to-night, and 
your agony seemed greater then than it does 
now ; you cannot, surely, have grown callous'?" 

a It seemed — yes — 1 showed more— I felt 
less, perhaps; but do not think that your 
warning words are lost upon me. I am quite 
aware of the state of affairs, and of my own 
position ; I am quite prepared to take the most 
extreme steps, the moment I see any Teal 
necessity — otherwise than this, I cannot act. 
I thank you for your zeal, but the course you 
advise^- the dismissal of Victor — would entail 
upon mejan amount of discomfort, against which 
I confess I am very ilTable to combat; as to 
the correspondence to which you allude — I do 
s 2 
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not doubt your veracity, but I cannot help 
thinking you must have been misinformed." 

"Very well," said Bathurst, provoked at 
what he thought the impenetrable obstinacy of 
the infatuated husband ; " think so, then— I 
have done my duty, and I will from henceforth 
abstain from all interference." 

" If you had watched Theresa as narrowly 
as 1 have, you would have witnessed the many 
little traits of keen feeling and high principle 
which she has constantly exhibited, when the 
duty of wives has been a subject of conversa- 
tion. It is this, Bathurst, that makes me more 
than think you are mistaken, or misinformed ; 
I own her conduct is too unguarded, but as I 
have never yet censured her for levity, it seems 
to me rather late to begin." 

This was the refrain with which Chetwode 
concluded all his arguments, and it put his 
friend completely out of patience. Bathurst 
was so firm, so energetic, and so prompt, that 
the weak points in Mark's character quite ex- 
asperated him. 
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It was some moments before he could trust 
himself to speak, and they were spent in pacing 
the room, like a tiger in his den ; but he had 
cooled down a little when he resumed the broken 
thread. 

« Very well — take your own way ; from the 
hour of your marriage, you have bent before 
an indomitable will, and now you cannot rise 
again ; I see it all too clearly, alas, and I see 
too, that nothing I can urge is strong enough 
to rouse you from this unhappy lethargy of 
subjection. You began your career as a 
married man by yielding on every possible 
point — the points might then have been trifles, 
such as journeys, horses, servants, the colour of 
a carriage, and the purchase of a country house, 
— they have increased in magnitude since then, 
and now, I do not conceal from you that I look 
on your position as fearful. I never thought 
it could come to this, and I wish I could save 
you, but you will not suffer me." 

The parting that night between Bathurst 
and Chetwode was abrupt ; they did not even 
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shake hands, for each was so deeply engrossed 
with hie own thoughts, that those small acts of 
•conventional courtesy were completely over- 
looked. 

Bathurst took his hat, rolled a scarf round 
his neck, left his gloves on the table, and let 
himself out of the house. An hour afterwards, 
when he must have been in his lodgings, and 
probably in bed, Chetwode rung the bell, and 
said to Victor, 

" Thfc door, for Mr. Bathurst." 



CHAPTER XV. 



It was s6me days before these two consulting 
friends met again, and then the subject wad 
not renewed between them ; it seemed as if by 
tacit consent, both avoided it, yet Chetwodd 
was neither so lethargic nor so callous, aft 
Bathurst thought ; he was watching the pro^ 
gress of affairs with the keenest of all eyes, 
inwardly determined to sacrifice even the 
' peace and quiet ' he so prized, the momeht 
there was real necessity. Bathurst had 
blamed him*for waiting for that necessity ; he 
said it was as absurd as crying Out after one 
was hurt. But * the Ethiop catinot change his 
skin, nor the leopard his spots,' so Mark Chet- 
wode's nature underwent no miraculous trans- 
formation. Slowly, steadily, and, as he feared, 
surely, he was ' biding his time. 
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The Keatings were now expected in Town 
for their two months of gaiety. The opera- 
box, which the sisters, were again to share to- 
gether, was engaged; Mrs. Dering having 
taken her seventy-francs-worth out of her 
landlady in Paris, had flattered over to the 
metropolis again, and was inhabiting an apart* 
ment in Clarges- street— having received no 
invitations, strange to say, to either Hill-street, 
Curzon-street, nor Coulson's-hotel, where the 
Keatings were to be located — when events, start- 
ling and sudden, seemed all at once to hurry on 
the destiny of the two divided Chetwodea. 

That Chetwode's mind was calm, in the 
midst of such an ordeal as that through which 
he was passing, is not to be supposed possible, 
and yet no one knew the inward anguish he 
was suffering. Even Theresa thought he was 
getting accustomed to the life it pleased her to 
lead, and as he was not in the circles where 
rumours about herself were rife, she grew more 
and more unguarded in her conduct. When 
some freak was about to be played— some 
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water-party to Kichmond, or railway expedition 
to Greenwich or Blackwall — undertaken by the 
gay and reckless set who had gladly enlisted 
the beautiful young wife in their band — Mrs. 
Templar would sometimes whisper, " Suppose 
Mr, Chetwode were to pounce down upon us, 
just now!*' and then the laugh of defiance, and 
the scornful words of indifference as to whether 
he did or not, proved to all, that the absent 
husband was a cipher —very powerful, as far 
as signing bankers'-cheques went, but beyond 
that act of independence, hand- cuffed and 
tongue-tied. 

One morning — it was the day but one before 
the Keatings were to arrive in Town — Mark, 
who had left the house as usual, immediately 
after breakfast, intending to go to his chambers, 
felt himself so completely unhinged by a violent 
head-ache, that he resolved to return home and 
remain quiet till the evening, when, for a 
wonder, he and his wife were to dine at the 
same house. 
8 5 
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He had a key of the house door, and there- 
fore admitted himself. As he entered the hall, 
he saw Victor standing on the stairs, listening 
to some directions which Theresa was giving 
him, from an upper landing: the former no 
sooner saw his master appear than he ascended 
the stairs, and the drawing-room door was 
abruptly closed. 

Mark took no notice of this; he placed his 
hat in silence on the hall table, but in doing 
so another attracted his attention. Instinctive 
curiosity led him to look within, for he thought 
it might be that of a visitor, but he found it 
belonged to Victor, and as he was turning 
away to enter his study his eye suddenly caught 
sight of a note, lying in the crown of the hat, 
and half concealed by a pair of gloves. In 
that one momentary glance, letters forming the 
name of Sydenham, had stamped themselves 
on his vision, and recoiling, as if from some- 
thing venemous, he retreated into his room, 
and shut the door. 

Seated there, in all his loneliness, Bathurst's 
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words/ warnings, and assertions, came back 
and confronted him like accusing witnesses ; 
and he almost cowered down before their 
overwhelming truth. 

It must here be remembered that Chetwode 
was not a man of the world ; he was not one 
who had served an apprenticeship with its 
ways, and learnt to look upon circumstances 
like those we have been describing, with a 
lenient, or an indifferent eye. He had trained 
himself in a severe school — he had fed himself 
upon principles all the more strict, because they 
were accounted strict iu an age when they 
seem to grow, daily, more and more lax. He 
had from his youth upwards drawn in his mind's 
eye, the picture of what he considered fe- 
minine perfection, and he had formed, for a 
wife, a model after his own heart ; in marrying 
Theresa Dering, he fully and firmly believed 
that he had found his original— that he 
was another Pygmalion, and that the pure and 
faultless statue of his day-dream was, in her 
lovely person, animated into life. 
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From what an eminence was he now doomed 
to fall ! one who had built his ideas on less 
exalted ground would have felt no shock, 
comparatively, on discovering that human na- 
ture was frail; but Mark Chetwode thought 
all were frail and false, and liable to err, 
except Theresa— and now, the deceptive spell 
was broken; that note, innocent as its con- 
tents might be, was a crime in his sight ; the 
very fact of its having been written at all, was 
an evidence of guilt. 

Theresa had once called him ' a prude,' and 
' old maidish ' in his. sentiments ; if, in thus 
mercilessly ridiculing the sensitive points in his 
character, she had even a shadow of founda- 
tion for the accusation, she would have acted 
more wisely had she respected, humoured, or 
at all events, tolerated them ; but instead of 
that, her system had been one of ridicule, de- 
fiance, and finally — outrage. 

With every pulse throbbing violently, Mark 
Chetwode sat there, alone in his room, pon- 
dering as to what he should do. The house 
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was profoundly still, yet myriads of sounds 
and voices were ringing and jabbering in his 
ears ; he felt that the crisis was approaching— 
the crisis that would force him to speak— and 
he felt himself unmanned, even before the 
trial began. 

At first he thought he would go to the 
drawing-room, and await there the return of 
the subtle messenger; then he reflected that 
one so experienced, would know better than to 
bring the reply into the room, until he had 
previously ascertained that the coast was clear 
— supposing his mission were secret— clandes- 
tine, as Bathurst had so bitterly called it ! no- 
he would not go to the drawing-room — he 
would wait where he was —where he could 
see nothing, but where he should hear; again 9 
no ! he recollected the stealthy, velvet step of 
Victor on the staircase at Seaton, and he knew 
that there in his study he should hear nothing* 

How long he remained in this state of dis- 
traction, he could not tell ; suffice it, that at 
last, quiescence was intolerable, and he left 
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his study, and resorted to the dining-room. A 
newspaper was on the table and he took it up. 
How could he read? He laid it down, and 
gazed vacantly out of the window ; there wert 
wire-blinds, and he could see the passers-by, 
hurrying to-and-fro; he thought to himself, 
perhaps some of them, in their humble homes, 
might pity bim, in the midst of his luxury and 
wealth, if they knew of the vulture that was 
gnawing at his heart. 

As he thus gazed, a tread, not soft and 
stealthy, but slow, came pacing along the pave- 
ment, and, rooted to the spot, Mark watched 
the returning messenger as he gradually ap- 
proached the house. 

In the hand of Victor was a superb bouquet 
— a cape jessamine* encircled by crimson gera- 
niums — and he was lost in the occupation of, 
apparently, examining the centre flower. As 
he came nearer, Chetwode saw that he was 
not examining, but separating the centre from 
the rest, and round the stalks— deep in the 
foliage— and with consummate skill — those art* 
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fill fingers were inserting, what looked to Chet- 
wode like a band of paper — another moment 
and it looked like a note — a moment more— it 
was a note. 

Chetwode went quietly up-stairs ; he entered 
the drawing-room, where Theresa, lounging 
over the Morning Post, received 1dm with 
widened eyelids of surprise. He seated him- 
self in a chair, opposite to her, and before 
sufficient time had elapsed for a syllable to be 
exchanged between the husband and wife, 
Victor was in the room, the identical bouquet in 
his hand. 

Mark watched his wife narrowly — she turned 
her eyes slowly and carelessly on the flowers ; 
they were laid beside her, and in a languid, 
indifferent voice, she asked from whence they 
came. 

" From Madame Jullien's," was the answer ; 
and Victor was dismissed with the acknowledg- 
ment of an almost imperceptible movement of 
the head. 

The moment had now arrived. 
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u Are those a purchase, or a present ?" were 
Chct wode's first words. 

" A purchase. I commissioned Victor to get 
them for lr.e." 

"I thought our only engagement for this 
evening was my mother's dinner? 1 

" I have still a hope of a voucher for the 
Academy-ball ; but the Hill-street party will 
be all asleep, long before my gaiety begins." 

" Your flowers are very beautiful — worthy 
a closer inspection I should think." 

Theresa looked at him quickly and placed 
her hand on the bouquet 

" Will you allow me to examine them ? n he 
ad Jed. 

" I should think you could see enough of 
them from this distance," returned Theresa; 
" what is there particularly remarkable in a 
cluster of red geraniums?" 

And now Chetwode felt nerved ! her com- 
posure, her duplicity, and her scornful manner 
roused his subdued spirit. 
" There is a note, 9 ' said he, fixing on her a 
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gaze bo firm, so unflinching, that even her 
steady eye quailed, though it did not fall, be- 
neath it — " whether that be remarkable or not, 
X cannot say, but that those flowers contain a 
note, I am certain ; allow me to examine them, 
since it appears you are unwilling to do so." 

Theresa brushed her hand over the flowers. 

" There is no note here," she said, and her 
lip curled. 

" Then it has been abstracted — give me the 
bouquet." 

"No!" she exclaimed with sudden vehe- 
mence, and starting from her seat, "never, Mr. 
Chetwode ! what have I done that you should 
dare to intrude on me with these shameful in- 
sinuations ?" 

" Not shameful — not insinuations ?" he said 
in a sort of strange, calm voice, and a face of 
which every muscle seemed frozen into rigidity 
— "look at your feet, Theresa." 

The note had fallen on the ground ; she had 
not observed it, but he had; and there it lay, 
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in silent judgment— in visible and voiceless 
condemnation. # 

For more than a minute the eyes of each 
were bent on the ground, and on the same ob- 
ject — it seemed a question which would move ' 
first, till at last Theresa darted forward, seized 
the note, tore it into a thousand atoms, and 
with a laugh of the most cutting and trium- 
phant derision, flung the fragments into the air. 

That act put the finishing stroke to Chet- 
wode's forced composure —it exasperated him 
— he was no longer the same man-— for it 
seemed to change his very nature. 

A scene, a scene so violent and so painful 
followed, that the written description of it 
would but inadequately convey an idea of all 
that passed ; it was a trial of strength between 
a power that had been long dominant, and one 
newly sprung to action; the fearful nature of 
that struggle will be best evinced by the fact, 
that the latter power conquered; the concen- 
trated wrath, indignation and suffering of 
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months, burst forth in that hour, and Mark 
Chetwode left the room, master of the field* 

He went down stairs — Theresa stood'wheiie 
he had left her, clashing the edge of the 
table against which she leant for support— ghe 
counted every foot-fell as he descended— she 
heard him ring the dining-room bell, and she 
heard Victor answer the summons; listening 
breathlessly, she, after a time, heard the same 
well-known step descend, and she knew that 
Victor had received his dismissal — another 
moment, the street-door opened, her husband 
left the house, and she sank into a chair. 

In the midst of a paroxysm of tears, pas- 
sionate tears, wrung from her, more by the Un- 
expected defeat she had experienced, than by 
any remorse for having roused to just wrath a 
spirit which had so long, from kind forbearance, 
lain dormant, Sydenham was announced.' 

It was his customary hour of calling; he 
called every afternoon, to compare notes as to 
the plans of the evening, and thus he found 
Theresa. 
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Tears from those eyes ! only once before had 
he ever seen them, and the sight carried him 
back to that day, and revived in his breast all 
the tenderness of happy hours ; shocked, 
grieved, and distressed, how warmly did his 
words of consolation fall on the wounded heart 
of Theresa ; how tender were the tones of that 
voice, compared with those of the angry hus- 
band, still vibrating on every fibre of her frame! 
It was an unfortunate moment for comparison 
between the lover and the husband — an unfor- 
tunate moment for the visit of the former, for 
the momentary ascendancy, just gained by the 
latter, was now completely obliterated. 

Yet in all he said, Sydenham was guarded ; 
there was, in his eyes, a halo of purity round 
Theresa which made him shrink from sullying 
her ear by one word breathing aught but the 
deepest and most affectionate brotherly sym- 
pathy ; whether his feelings corresponded with 
his outward expressions of simple interest — 
whether they partook of the same fraternal 
character, no observer could tell ; in all that he 
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said, he was careful to a fault, and the task 
was very hard. 

Before him was one whom he had loved from 
early childhood— one whom he knew had once 
returned his love. Circumstances which 
worldly wisdom had controlled, and in which 
their own feelings had not even been consulted, 
had parted them, and Sydenham — who had 
once almost doubted whether Theresa's senti- 
ments for him had not changed in favour of 
Mr. Chetwode, and induced her, not reluctantly, 
to become his wife, had now lived to see that 
the only magnet which had drawn two so dis- 
similar together, had been gold — that Theresa, 
unloved and unappreciated, was linked to one 
utterly unworthy of her — and that she, for 
whom he would himself have toiled and slaved 
and thought no sacrifice, to ensure her happi- 
ness, too great — was miserable I 

No wonder then, that when he tried to soften 
down the warm words on his lips, and endeavoured 
to sooth and reconcile her to her fate, with 
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careful, measured phrases, no wonder that he 
found the task so hard. 

" I am sorry you came just at this unlucky 
moment," said Theresa at last, dashing away 
some lingering drops, whilst her other hand 
still remained clasped within that of her com- 
panion, " I cannot bear you to see me so hu- 
miliated — to see how I am treated — and how I 
am obliged to submit." 

" Do you think, Theresa, I did not know it? 
do you think I do not know every expression 
of your countenance so well, that I have not 
long seen this !" 

" Sometimes I have thought you did ; at 
others I have thought you believed me happy " 

" Happy ? loved ? appreciated, Theresa?" 

" I fancied you did not know all — I fancied 
that my spirits in society — that false excite- 
ment into which I have rushed, because I could 
not bear myself at home — I fancied all this 
would have deceived you." 

" Though we have been surrounded by num- 
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bers, yet we have somehow lived in a world of 
our own, have we not ? have you never felt 
this?" 

" If I have, it was wrong of me," said 
Theresa. 

Sydenham drew back* 

" I only meant," he added, " that it prevent- 
ed my being deceived." 

"But you feel for me?" asked Theresa, 
"let me hear you say that there is one being in 
the world who pities me, Edward! though 
there are not many whose pity would be wel- 
come, still, it would be dreadful to think I had 
lost all— even you !" 

Sydenham walked to the window and back 
again, before he trusted himself to answer*- and 
then he said, 

"From the bottom of my heart — from my 
soul — I do pity you 1" 

44 And it is to go on — it must go on— for 
years, years, and years 1" said Theresa, in a 
low, hesitating voice, half choked, yet strug- 
gling to be articulate— u think of that! for a 
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life-time — and we are both young ; for my 
whole life long, I am to live thus — tyrannised 
over, unloved, and— perhaps, as you said — un- 
appreciated ; Edward, 1 do not think I can 
bear it ; when he left me to-day after that aw- 
ful scene, I felt my forehead, and looked at my 
hands, and I thought every vein was going to 
burst" 

" Hush, hush, my poor Theresa 1 he was in- 
censed, and naturally so; I had no right to 
send you a note so imprudently." 

€t You ! it was not your fault ! it was all 
mine, for telling Victor if you wrote, to buy a 
bouquet and put the note inside ; but what did 
you say in it? for rather than that he should 
see it, I tore it into a thousand atoms." 

" I merely said I should be at Mrs. Tem- 
plar's at eleven, and walk up and down the 
street till I saw your carriage turn the corner/* 

It had been arranged that a large party were 
to go to the Academy ball together, and Mrs. 
Templar was to go with Theresa, escorted as 
usual by Sydenham. The scene of the morn- 
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ing, however, had so completely damped the 
spirits of Theresa that she felt it impossible to 
keep the engagement, and no persuasions on 
the part of Sydenham could induce her to alter 
her determination. She could not do it — she 
did not feel equal to it, and all he could extort 
from her was, a promise that she would meet 
him the following day at the Horticultural 
Fete at Chiswick, and tell him if anything fur- 
ther had transpired. 

That evening she attended neither the Aca- 
demy ball, nor the dinner party in Hill Street 
To the latter Chetwode went alone, and to his 
mother and sister, after the guests had de- 
parted, he communicated two pieces of startl- 
ing intelligence — the first, that Victor was dis- 
missed from his service, and would leave the 
following day — the second, that he and his 
wife were about to return to Seaton, the day 
after that. 

To these pieces of information no reply was 
made ; they were received in sad silence, for 

vol. m. T 
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it was no longer a secret, that sooner or later 
" the house divided against itself, must fall," 
and Mrs. Chetwode never now saw her son, 
but what ehe expected him to inform her of 
some desperate step to which he had been 
driven. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



The next morning dawned brightly, and 
Theresa rose unrefreshed and dispirited; she 
even turned away from the beautiful toilet 
spread out for her admiration in her dressing- 
room, and felt more than half inclined to give 
up going to Chiswiok altogether. Then again, 
she thought it would be such a disappointment 
to her mother, whom, as a great treat, she had 
promised to take, that she consented to approve 
th>e taste of Athalie, her maid, who was far 
prouder of the beauty of her young mistress, . 
than that young mistress was herself, and re- 
solved to keep in her room all the morning, and 
so avoid encountering her husband. 

This line of proceeding was very perplexing 
T 3 
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to Chetwode, it threw out all his plans ; he 
wished particularly to tell her that he had given 
orders for everything to be ready for their re- 
turn to Seaton in two days, and yet she would 
not admit him to a moment's conference ; what 
to do he hardly knew, and once he thought of 
writing, only that would look singular in the 
eyes of the servants. He knew Theresa dined 
at her friend Mrs. Howard's that evenings for 
he had heard for the last month that they were 
to go together to the ball of a foreign Ambas- 
sador ; thus there was no help for it, but to- 
wait an opportunity ; one comfort was* by ihe 
rising of another sun, Victor would have left- 
the house. 

At three o'clock that afternoon, Thereeat 
started for Chiswick — Mrs. BeUingham'e old- 
friend Mr. Cholmondeley, who had lately been 
paying Mrs. Dering remarkable attention, wae- 
the third in the carriage, and Sydenham ^rae* 
waiting for them at the gate as they drove up. 

He assisted Theresa to alight— he drew Iter 
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arm through hid with the air of one who had a 
right to do so-±-he led her away without even 
looking at Mrs. Dering-^who was in a state 
of the most delicate confusion, not knowing 
whether td pinion Sydenham's other arm, or 
wait for Mr. Gholinondeley, who was haying 
himself dusted)... and he entered at once upon 
'the subject of their conversation the preceding 
day with such unusual warmth that Theresa 
was surprised, and almost shrank from his al- 
tered manner. 

She could not imagine what had so changed 
him— she was alarmed, and thought she had 
gone too far — his manner was now plainly that 
of a lover, and her mother and Mrs. Templar 
even, had both so often said* " Retain him only 
as a friend/' that she thought she must have 
outstepped the limits of friendship. 

And yet — who was such a friend to her as 
Edward Sydenham ? who knew so much of her 
wretched history, and who entered so* deeply 
into all her misery ? no one I no one knew how 
to console her as he did ;= no bne.*.it was some 
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lime before she would admit it... but no one in 
the wide world lored her as he did ! 

" As he did, once, I mean," said ahe to her 
conscience, " So if J were to be cold to him 
now, it would be the basest ingratitude." 

And she was not cold, and the fleeting mo- 
ments, spent in those pleasant shades, sanction- 
ed in the world's eye by the hovering presence 
of Mrs. Dering and her venerable admirer, 
were amongst the happiest Theresa had ever 
spent. 

At last the time arrived, when those who 
had dinner engagements, sought their carriages 
to return to town. j 

" We shall meet at dinner— at the Howards' " 
—said Theresa, as Sydenham led her towards ; ! 

the gate by which crowds were already wmlriTig j j 

their exit— "and I have a seat for you in the ' 1 

carriage now, if you like." 

"The seat -with pleasure; — but to Mrs. 
Howard I have sent an excuse ; — we shall meet 
at the Ambassador's ball" 

" Not going to Mrs. Howard's P 
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u No," Sydenham spoke nervously and hur- 
riedly — " the reason has been on my lips fifty 
times to«day 5 but I could not bring myself to 
utter it ; Theresa, I have so much to say to 
you, that I know not where, or how, to begin — 
I hare even a letter written for you to read." 

"Give it to me," whispered Theresa—" I 
can read it as soon as I get home." 

"And you will give me the answer to- 
night?" 

" Yes — tell me all about it during ou* drive 
— Mamma is far too pleased and puzzled at the 
revived of her youthful days to listen to us.' 

Just as Sydenham's foot was on the step of 
the carriage, two ladies rushed up ; one was 
Mrs. Templar. 

"Theresa! Theresa! stop one instant! the 
strangest, the most unfortunate accident has 
just happened ; in the crush, my carriage has 
been literally smashed ; everybody is full, and 
I cannot get a seat anywhere— we dine at the 
Howard's, and if you do not take pity on us, 
I do not know what on earth we are to do/ 
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Their dilemma was evident, but so was The- 
resa' 8 annoyance;— her party was of her own 
chosing, and Mrs. Templar saw that her pe- 
tition could not have been more ill-timed ; how- 
ever, it was impossible to refuse— Mrs. Templar 
and her friend were admitted — Mr. Cholmon- 
deley and Sydenham were to find their own 
way home, and Theresa threw herself back in 
the carriage, endeavouring to crush into the 
folds of her dress the letter that had been placed 
in her hand the moment before. They drove 
home. Theresa had first to drop Mrs. Templar 
and then Mrs. Dering, and when she reached 
her own door, she found she had barely time to 
dress. On the stairs Athalie met her in des- 
pair-— her dress had not yet come home ! — at 
the drawing-room door she met her husband — 
did she want the carriage for half an hour ?— 
he had left some particular papers open on the 
table at the club, and wished to avail himself 
of the swiftest mode to remedy the evil. 

" Take it by all means," said Theresa, cc and 
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for mercy's sake call at Madame Davy's, and 
bring my dress with you. w 

The confusion, the hurry, and the worry ^ 
were all so great that Theresa flung off her 
morning'finery, and never for a moment thought 
of her letter. The jewels she generally wore 
were all on her toilet table r and to fill up the 
time and prevent mistake^ she. separated the 
sets, and left out only the superb parure of 
diamonds whioh had been her husband's wed- 
ding gift* Only one ornament amongst that 
profusion had not been presented by him* and 
that was, an enamelled snake— green and spot- 
ted with diamonds— »it either wound round the 
arm, or clasped round the throat with a pendant 
emerald at the snap. That jewel was very 
seldom worn by Theresa except on her arm, 
but that night, without thinking, she hung it 
round her neck, and Athalie clasped k> ima- 
gining she meant to wear it 

Just then the door opened, and the dress for 
the evening made its appearance. 
T 5 
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Now let us follow Mark Chetwode. He 
had, as we know, availed himself of his wife's 
carriage. He had gone down to the club, and 
rescued his papers, and as he drove home, he 
counted them over. One, of little consequence, 
was missing, but thinking he saw something 
like paper under the rug of the carriage, he 
turned it up and discovered a letter, soiled, 
trampled on, and in a torn envelope. As he 
picked it up, the enclosure fell out. 

He opened it—- the hand was strange to him 
— there was no address on the envelope, and 
no signature inside— so he read it 

We know that the blood runs cold — we have 
heard people say " I felt as if I had been shot, 
—we are familiar with a thousand phrases 
expressive of the convulsion of the human 
frame under circumstances of great grief or 
terror — but all these sensations would probably 
fall short of what Mark Chetwode felt, as from 
word to word and line to line of that fatal letter 
his horror-struck eyes wandered on, as if bound 
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by some spell, to read all, and lose not a 
syllable ! 

Burning words —epithets of affection, hi- 
deously guilty in the sight of Mark Chetwode, 
because coupled with the name of his wife— 
his own Theresa — expressions of pity for her 
hard fate, and deepest, warmest sympathy in 
all she had suffered, ever since her marriage — 
(what a light to burst on the husband !) such 
was the tenour of that dreadful document, 
and worse, worse, worse, was at the end 

"You look with dread, with horror even, on 
years and years of life with him from whom you re 
ceive this bitter treatment, this unmanly persecu- 
tion ; — yet think, my own Theresa, that this 
is not compulsory, that the misery is not ir 
remediable — you have a refuge in the heart of one 
whose devotion has never yet wavered, and on whose 
unfailing love and protection you may eternally 
rely. 

u Fly with me, Theresa — I can offer you a home 
that our mutual affection will bless, and happiness 
which perhaps I might once have been unable to 
give — fly with me, and end the wretched warfare 
that is destroying you — we shall meet to night — 
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conader in the meantime aU that I have said to yon, 
and if jon consent, uear round your throat the 
enamelled make—" 

The handwriting, as has been said, was 
strange to Mark Chetwode — he could of course 
suspect the writer, but could he on mere sus- 
picion, take the only course which honour 
pointed out ? — dreadful— dreadful ;— one fact, 
however, was indisputable — that guilty docu- 
ment was to his wife— of her degradation and 
gin there could be no doubt— his course, with 
regard to her, was clear enough — as to bow he 
should act towards her, he never for an instant 
hesitated, and now the carriage stopped at his 
own door— At* home ! what a home to return 
to! 

The coachman wanted to know if he was to 
put his horses up ? 

€t No — they will be required in five minutes ; 
after that they will not be wanted again." 

Chetwode walked straight up to his wife's 
door, and was, as usual, refused admittance. 
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" I am sorry to disturb you," said he, " but 
I must request you to open the door — my 
business is urgent, and admits of no delay." 

His voice was peremptory— yery unlike its 
usual tone — and he was admitted. 

At the long glass, but turned towards him 
stood that proud and beautiful figure, resplen- 
dent in all that could add to such lavish charms. 
Athalie stood behind her, not interfering with 
the general effect, but putting some finishing 
stroke to the elaborate toilet* 

" Leave the room, Athalie/' said the hus- 
band; and the astonished abigail was so thun- 
derstruck at the command, and the absolute 
manner in which it was delivered, that she 
instantly obeyed, leaving her mistress rooted to 
the spot. 

" What now ?" Theresa asked, as, having 
watched the attendant out of the room and 
down the stairs, Chetwode closed and secured, 
the door — " what, now ?" 

•' Turn to the light," was his only answer 
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as, advancing to the window, he fixed hie eye 
upon her ; " you are dressed T* 

She gave a brief affirmative. 

u Your toilet is completed?" he continued, 
pointedly, whilst his face turned of a still more 
ashy hue, and there was a sudden trembling of 
the muscles round the mouth ; " you wear now 
what you intend to wear at the houses to 
which you propose going this night ? you mean 
to add no ornament, nor to take any one of 
those gems off?" 

Theresa' s astonishment may be imagined; 
she thought he had gone mad! she gazed in his 
face, and her lips assayed in vain to frame 
words: unfortunately these appearances were 
misconstrued, and Chetwode almost shook 
with the intensity of conflicting emotions ; — his 
eyes were rivetted on the enamelled snake round 
her throat, and the moments seemed hours till 
she spoke. 

" I am dressed," she said, still unable to 
comprehend either his object, or his manner ; 
" I intend, of course, to go just as I am; does 
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not my toilet please you ? in Heaven's name, 
what is the matter with you ?" 

" Nothing/' he replied, with desperate 
calmness ; " you have answered my questions, 
and I am satisfied ; I am not here to denounce, 
to condemn, or even to upbraid you; you 
know your fault, and you are doubtless pre- 
pared to meet its punishment ; you know the 
crime into which, a few hours hence, you 
would have been led, and from which the hus- 
band you have so deeply, so heartlessly in- 
jured, has saved you — ,f 

« Mark—" 

" All this you knjw ; and as your fault ad- 
mits neither of defence nor forgiveness, so do 
I forbid you to say one word in the hope of 
altering my determination." 

" I must — I will be heard !" cried Theresa;, 
violently ; " I will not stand here and be leo- 
tured like a child, and not know of what I am 
accused — unless, indeed," she added, pausing 
suddenly, " unless you are still harping on 
that note of yesterday ?" 
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" No/* returned Chetwode, in the same 
calm, icy tone— w not of the note of yesterday, 
but of the letter of to-day." 

At the utterance of these words, an instanta- 
neous change was wrought in the countenance 
and bearing of Theresa ; — she turned red-*— then 
deadly pale — then pressed a hand on each 
temple as if to recollect herself; and then 
the truth, in all its awful reality, flashed 
across her! Sydenham's manner that whole 
day — the excuse he had sent to the Howards' — 
the answer she was to give him at the ball — she 
saw it all now, and clasping her hands over her 
eyes, she murmured — 

u My God I Ihave betrayed him!" 

Mark never uttered a word. A smile — such 
a smile ! sat on his features, as he gazed at the 
drooping figure before him ; and terrified far 
more by his silence, than by anything he could 
have said, Theresa all at once dropped on her 
knees. 

" Mercy Pshe exclaimed, t€ have mercy, I 
implore you J" 
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" Kise," said her husband ; " that attitude 
befits only actresses and heroines ; I ha^e been 
merciful too long, if it is mercy for yourself 
that you ask ; is it for yourself, or him ?" 

" For both ! Mark, on my knees I swear 
to you... I take Heaven as my witness!. .Is wear 
to you on my solemn word and honour... " 

•'Honour?" Chetwode laughed bitterly; 
" swear by anything else — not that." 

u I swear to you, then, by my innocence, 
that whatever that letter contained, I never 
read it! it was placed in my hand* and I 
dropped it ; but to this moment, I do not know 
one syllable of its contents." 

" Abstain at least from falsehoods," was the 
answer ; " you bear round your throat at this 
instant, the proof of your guilt." 

" What can I say ? what can I do?" cried 
Theresa, and tearing off the ornament, she 
dashed it on the ground. 

" It is too late," continued Chetwode ; lf I 
have no time to waste ; I had resolved to act 
without speaking, but you have compelled me 
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to bandy words with you — never mind — in this 
world we shall never again exchange a sentence ; 
the carriage is at the door ; it is to convey yon 
from this house, no longer your home, to the 
only roof fit to shelter yon — that of the mo- 
ther who educated you; say nothing, but 
place over that dress whatever you were about 
to wear this night ; I wish to make no scene, 
to create no sensation, but I command yon, as 
your husband, to obey me ; I shall accompany 
you myself, and on my arm, for the last time, 
you shall descend these stairs." 

He was obeyed. Hardly feeling the ground 
beneath her feet, powerless from terror, and 
absolutely supported by the strong, firm arm, 
through which her own was passed, Theresa 
felt herself borne along, placed in the carriage, 
heard the order given "to Clarges-street," and 
was in the presence of her mother, more dead 
than alive, without having opened her lips since 
she left Curzon-street 

Mrs. Dering inhabited two apartments on 
the ground floor of the house where she lodged ; 
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it was on the shady side of the street, and was 
therefore more sombre than any of the other 
houses, which is saying a great deal. When 
the carriage stopped at her door, knowing her 
daughter's engagements, it never entered into 
her head that it could be hers, and she there- 
fore went on with an occupation in which she 
was deeply engrossed, thinking the untimely 
visit was to some other inhabitant of the 
house. 

Mrs. Dering was making cold cream ; — she 
had taken off her morning horticultural attire, 
and was arrayed in a yellowish chintz dressing- 
gown, the pattern on which was a large, round, 
black, wafer; the sleeves were tucked up above 
her elbows — in one hand she had an ivory spoon, 
and in the other, a piece of candle, which she 
had taken out of the solitary candlestick, and 
with which she was watching a small pipkin, 
bubbling over a fire, composed of about three 
coals, collected in the corner of the grate. 

Upon this strange figure, engaged in her 
strange orgies, did Chetwode and his wife 
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abruptly intrude, and as the cloak dropped from 
the shoulders of the latter, leaving her standing 
like some radiant spirit, in the middle of the 
room, her hands still grasping the arm of her 
husband for support, but her head bowed on 
her breast, it was a singular scene, for no one 
spoke. 

Mark was the first to break silence ; in a few 
brief sentences he told Mrs. Dering the state 
of the case, and placed her daughter in her 
charge. 

" I bring her back to you," said he, €t to 
you, who made her what she is ; to your per- 
nicious tuition is she indebted for those princi- 
ples which have been her ruin, and therefore 
to you do I now restore her; at the present 
moment she requires your care — it is no longer 
my place to bestow on her that attention, in 
which, God knows, from the hour she married 
me, I have never failed; how she has requited 
me, she best knows herself; — may He who has 
said, * Vengeance is mine,' forgive her for the 
part she has played — see to her, Mrs. Dering," 
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he added quickly, for Theresa's hold of him 
was relaxing, and her eyes closing, " take care 
of her — have you no sofa on which I can place 
her?" 

Mrs. Dering' s bed was in the adjoining 
room, and thither she hastily led the way; 
Mark carried his wife in, and laid her upon it 

«* Bring a candle," said he, for the low and 
dingy room was almost in darkness, and whilst 
Mrs. Dering flew to obey the request, he stooped 
and pressed his lips on the cold and senseless 
brow — it was his last kiss— no eye saw it, and 
she on whom it was bestowed, did not feel it 

" In an hour," he added, turning to Mrs. 
Dering as unmoved as she had left him, " I 
shall be with you again — but remember— she 
is not to appear-T— my business is solely with 
yourself— in an hour, I will inform you of my 
arrangements for the future." 

And he left the room. Straight from that 
door, he proceded to the lodgings of his friend - 
Bathurst — he was told he was dining at his. 
club, and thither he went .He sent in, and 
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desired the porter to tell Mr. Bathurst a gentle- 
man wished to speak to him in great haste, and 
the next moment Bathurst, haying apparently 
just begun his dinner, was at the carriage door. 
Chetwode made him get in ; — in silence they 
drove back to Curzon-street and the carriage 
was dismissed for the night. 

" Is Victor in the house ?" he asked of the 
man servant who had admitted them. 
" No, sir." 

t€ How long has he been gone T 
* About an hour, sir." 
Chetwode looked at his friend. 
" You can of course guess what has hap- 
pened?" 

" Not the worst that could happen, I hope T 
" No— from that I believe I just saved her ;— 
Bathurst, I am alone here now — all but the 
servants — read that letter, and, when I tell 
you that I have just left Mrs. Chetwode with 
her mother — that according to the word I once 
pledged to you, I have looked on her for the 
last time, — say if you do not think I have acted 
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rightly — say, if 1 could have done otherwise." 
In the manner in which Chetwode had con- 
ducted the scene from beginning to end, his 
friend heartily concurred ; the only difficulty 
now lay, in not knowing the writer of the let- 
ter— Bathurst did not see how Mark Chetwode 
could well go and accuse Sydenham to his face, 
merely on supposition. 

* I think there is not a doubt," said Chet- 
wode. 

" You think — but you cannot call a man out 
because you think he deserves it." 

" This night must settle it — I cannot live 
twelve hours longer in this state," was the 
answer, and there was a long pause, broken at 
last by Bathurst. 

" Do you remember," said he, " about a 
year and a half ago — when I was staying with 
you at Seaton — my placing in your charge a 
paper?" 

" Perfectly— it is there in my desk— just as 
you gave it to me." 

* What did you think it was?" 
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« A Your will" 

" It was a letter, Chetwode — a letter that 
came into my possession by accident — I picked, 
it up in the river walk at gfeatop, and if I am 
not greatly mistaken you will find the writer of 
that and this to be one and the same person." 

From its hiding-place, where it had lain 00 
long, the letter was withdrawn, and the seal 
broken ; — the handwriting of both, was care* 
fully examined, and when no doubt remained . 
of the identity, Bathurst pointed to the signa- 
ture of the first — 

" Edward Sydenham.** 

" Then there is no time to be lost," said 
Chetwode ringing the bell, " you once said to 
me that if ever you could be of use to me, you 
would serve me with life itself — the hour is 
come." 

'' And I am ready P was the answer* - 

In a few minutes more, Chetwode was alone, 
and Bathurst bad departed on his errand 

As the wretched husband sat there— ralone 
in the twilight ctf that ifNlxm^s^ycttiug — it 
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occurred to him that it would be better to write 
to Mrs. Deriug — to give her in plain writing a 
summary of his wishes regarding his wife — than 
to risk an interview, on which, if it were 
Theresa's will to intrude, no one had sufficient 
power to prevent her. 

He therefore began his task, and briefly but 
simply stated his wishes. 

" I resign into your hands the charge of 
your daughter. By degrees — if you are not 
already informed — you will become aware of 
the reasons which preclude all possibility of my 
ever being re-united to her ; and yet, in banish- 
ing her from my house, I do not wish or mean 
to deprive her of those luxuries to which, as 
my wife, she has been accustomed, and which 
may now be essential to her comfort. She will, 
therefore, recerve from me, from this day, the 
sum of one thousand pounds a year, to be paid 
quarterly, and in advance, for her use and 
benefit, and for her bupport, as befits one who 
still bears my name. This sum will be paid 

VOL. III. U 
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with but one reservation : — if ever you so fail 
in the charge entrusted to you as to let her 
out of your sight — if ever you suffer her to see 
cr meet Captain Sydenham again — or in any 
way, directly or indirectly, to hold any com- 
munication with him, or any one connected 
with him—from that hour, the allowance I 
have made, as above, shall be stopped, and 
only the barest pittance which the law can 
wrest from me, will 1 advance for her main- 
tenance. I leave it to yourself, to fix on such 
a residence as may best enable you to run no 
risk of this kind ; and, in conclusion, I only 
beg you to assure yourself, that, in whatever 
part of the globe you may eventually reside, I 
shall find means to ascertain whether tny in- 
junctions are obeyed, and my restriction held 
sacred." 

Oh, Money! How well did Mark Chet- 
wode prove his perfect knowledge of the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Dering, when he tied her hands 
with golden cords, and bought her prudence 
with a price. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



All that night, Mrs. Dering eat up by the 
side of her daughter. Theresa lay in a sort of 
sleep, from which she did not rouse herself till 
late on the following day ; and then, from that 
stupor, she woke to the most violent and un- 
controlled grief — almost amounting to frenzy. 

At first, she had fancied all that had passed 
was a frightful dream — a night-mare— but when 
her senses returned, and looking about, she 
found where she was — in a dingy, dirty room, 
untidy, as everything belonging to Mrs. Dering 
always was ; her own lovely dresSj studded with 
jewels, a sad contrast to all around her... it was 
indeed a bitter awakening. She then knew 
that she had had no dream ; all had been fright- 
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ful reality, and was so still, and as Mrs. Dering 
listened to her passionate outburst of remorse 
and repentance, she thought to herself, 
" A pretty prospect 1 have before me." 
As the Lours passed, and the unhappy girl 
became sufficiently collected to reflect on the 
probable consequences of a scene such as she 
had gone through the preceding evening, a 
conviction that some dreadful event had, by 
that time, happened, threw her again into that 
state of wild excitement, so trying to her 
mother, eo painful to witness, and so difficult 
to reason against. 

In their silence and solitude, no one had been 
near them.. .not even Athalie. Mrs. Dering 
had questioned the bearer of numberless boxes 
containing her daughter's wardrobe, which had 
arrived in Clarges-street that morning, and 
found that the French maid had been paid, and 
dismissed the night before. 

"But then, Victor 1" said Theresa, « Victor 
— to whom we have been so invariably kind — 
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surely, he must have heard some rumour of 
this, and might have come near us." 

Mrs. Dering could have told her pampered 
child that the unfortunate have no friends —that 
when the world's- good gifts desert its votaries, 
all the friends of our summer days take unto 
themselves wings as well, and that even the 
desertion of Victor was only to be expected. But 
Theresa was in too critical a state to bear being 
preached to; her nerves were so highly 
wrought on at that time, that Mrs. Dering was 
in a perfect agony lest the powers of her mind 
should give way. The predicament, therefore, 
in which the mother was soon after placed, may 
be more easily imagined than described, when 
Theresa declared she could no longer endure 
the suspense in which they were existing— r 
knowing nothing — hearing nothing — seeing no 
one— that she must and would learn what was 
going on in Curzon-street, and that she would 
go out that very night, and see what she could 
discover, if only by standing opposite the house 
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of which she had once been the proud and 
absolute mistress. 

And now, Mrs. Dering felt herself com- 
pelled to show Theresa her husband's letter — 
that calm, cold, epistle, in which lie had 
00 methodically laid out plans, and given di- 
rections as to their future course, and in a 
moment, Theresa thought she saw why her 
mother opposed the step she had just contem- 
plated. Mr. Chetwode's letter said, **Mrs* 
Dering was never to let her daughter out of 
her sight." 

" Then, mother, you must go with me." 
But here, again, was a difficulty ; — how did 
Mrs. Dering know but that even that act 
would come within the " reservations/* and 
that the very air of Curzon street would en- 
danger her thousand-a-year. She quaked for 
that thousand-a-year — trembled, lest by the 
wilful daring of her daughter, that precious 
sum should, somehow or other, slip through 
her fingers ; and then, again, on the other side, 
there was the fearful dread of Theresa's mind ; 



y 
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— vhat if opposition should drive her mad 1 — 
far better leave Town, without an hour's delay 
and go to the very ends of the earth, rather 
than run the risk of either* 

U I must — I will know," gasped Theresa, 
when her mother's objections had nearly dis- 
tracted her. " I see what you dread — it is the 
loss of that contemptible money " 

" You may call it contemptible," returned 
her mother ; " but how are we to exist without 
it?" 

" As we did before I was married ; you have 
more now than we had then, for now you have 
not Georgina ; but it is no use talking, mamma 
— I will not, cannot exist in this state — I must 
know the truth, and the worst— for something 
tells me that all has not been quiet in Curzon 
street : if you positively lock the doors, and 
prevent my leaving the house, there is but one 
alternative — you must go and make enquiries 
yourself." 

"I!" cried Mrs. Dering, dismayed at the 
very proposal. " /, go and be seen enquiring 
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after the man who has thrown my innocent 
child on the world, and discarded her, as though 
she were a disgraced wife?" 

" That is all very fine," said her daughter 
"but it will not satisfy me; I am innocent — 
you know it, and so will he some day, and his 
weak, craven heart may come and cringe at my 
feet again — but with that we have nothing to 
do— all I insist is, that you go to Curzon-street 
and see what has happened — I feel that all hae 
not gone smoothly," she added, pressing her 
hand upon her heart; "and if you want an 
errand, or an excuse, take back those worthless 
diamonds— what good can they do me now ?" 

But that was an errand which Mrs. Dering, 
for some unknown reason of her own, did not 
choose to execute ; she held out manfully about 
not going to Curzon Street for some time, but 
at last an indomitable will overpowered her, 
and she went — in the twilight-— stealing along 
like a thief, and nothing to support her trem- 
bling steps, and sinking spirit, except the con- 
sciousness that at home, safe in her desk, were 
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two hundred and fifty pounds, received that 
morning as the first payment of the thousand 
a year. 

On reaching the house, she found all the 
doors open — the servants — the few that were 
left — were in the hall, and it was full of pack- 
ages and matting. At the door there was a 
van, and the symptoms of departure were so 
boisterous, that Mrs. Dering took a long 
breath, and feeling assured Chetwode was not 
in the house, slid through the boxes in the 
hall, and made her way into the dining-room, 
where she saw the butler. 

That butler was rather a friend of hers ; — 
many and many a half-crown had she given 
him for concealing the fact that she was in 
lodgings, and receiving the cards of her nu- 
merous visitors, as if she were staying in Cur- 
zon Street. Many and many had she also 
bestowed on him for mis-laying, in a most 
miraculous and and pertinacious manner, the 
multiplicity of small bills which were con- 
u 5 
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stantly arriving for her, and so arranging, thai 
in the confusion of a move to Seaton, or a 
trip abroad, they all re-appeared — got mixed up 
with - Theresa's private accounts — were put 
down in her "book," and were finally paid, 
and done with. 

Thus, this man was a friend, and something 
like a benefactor too ; Mrs. Dering's gratitude 
to him always exhibited itself in extreme 
civility, and he was more tolerant of her than 
most of the other servants, who could not 
endure her. To him therefore she now ap- 
pealed, and though there was a sort of easy 
familiarity in his manner towards her now, 
which at any other time would have been at 
the risk of his situation, still she got out of 
him as much as she wanted, and almost fled 
the house when he had done telling all he 
knew. 

On regaining her lodgings, it was getting 
dark, and the rain was falling heavily ; it was 
oppressively hot, and a thunder-storm was 
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rumbling in the distance. Theresa, tortured 
by suspense and agony of mind, was awaiting 
her return with flushed cheeks and fevered 
lips— she had hardly patience to wait till the 
door was closed, before her impatient questions 
poured out. 

€€ Have you seen him ? — have you been in 
the house ?" 

"Yes — I went in — I saw only the butler — 
Mr. Clietwode left town early this morning, 
and — and — " 

u Speak faster, for mercy's sake ! — he had 
left town — where was he gone ?" 

u They thought to Seaton— they were not 
quite sure." 

" To Seaton ! ah, misery ! then he must 
have met the Keatings, or else prevented their 
co.ning at all! otherwise Georgy would have 
been with me before this ! — but what else ? — 
you are so slow, Mamma, you drive me frantic." 

*' My dearest what else would you have 
me tell you ?" 
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"You have something to tell which you 
have not told — you know you have I — I can 
see it in your face — there was an expression 
of horror on it when you came in which you 
could not hide — tell me all— tell me the worst I 
— why stammer so?" — she exclaimed impe- 
ratively, as Mrs. Dering in vain essayed to 
frame some excuse and some denial — " do you 
suppose I do not know enough of the world to 
feel sure, that if that man believes me guilty, 
and if he is not a coward, he must avenge the 
honour which he thinks I have sullied?-— go 
on mother! — tell me what he has done." 

Mrs. Dering sat down;— she was more over- 
powered than her daughter ;— Theresa had her 
sense of wrong and injury to support her, but 
Mrs. Dering had nothing;— she again sought 
in vain for words to break the news she had 
gathered, and none would come ; all she could 
say was, 

"You have guessed rightly — I suppose there 
was no alternative — an angel from Heaven 
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would not have persuaded Mr. Chetwode that 
you did not know the contents of that letter — 
and so — " 

" And so/' said Theresa, under her breath, 
"he— he challenged." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Dering briefly. 

" And they met ?" — still in the same whis- 
pered tone. 

"Yes." 

" They met !" cried Theresa wildly, and 
grasping her mother's shaking hands — "Ed- 
ward met him ! — Edward, who knew my inno- 
cence! — who could have sworn with such 
truth that never, never, never, from his lips, 
since, my marriage, has one word of love 
fallen!" 

"That letter, Theresa!" interrupted her 
mother. 

" Well I never read it— God knows I never 
did I— and if I had, no doubt I should have 
read nothing but kind sympathy and imploring 
hopes that I would try to submit myself to 
my wretched fate — just such letters as he 
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always wrote me, only Mr. Chetwode's suspi- 
cious nature made me learn to deceive him, 
and conceal from him everything that might 
add a drop to my poisoned cup — but that 
letter ?* 

"Alas, Theresa, in that Sydenham forgot 
you were a wife — and he offered you the means • 
of escaping from the fate you imprudently told 
him was so wretched — after that, and finding 
the letter open, what could your husband 
suppose ? — the letter concluded by saying that 
— ' if you consented — you were to wear round 
your throat, an enamelled snake.'' 

Theresa started — the whole truth now broke 
on her like a flood of light, and shuddering, 
she hid her face in her hands — 

"Now go on," she said, after a long silence — 
go on to the end — they met, you say ?" 

" This morning — at sunrise." 

" Was he wounded ?" 

The question had to be asked twice before 
Mrs. Dering bethought herself of saying, 

" No — I told you he left town to-day." 
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w Not him I— not him" — was the passionate 
exclamation... " I ask you again — "was he 
wounded V 

Yes — Sydenham had been wounded, and it 
was that intelligence that had stamped on Mrs. 
Dering's countenance such an expression of 
horror, that her daughter had instantly seen it. 
Sydenham had been wounded in the chest, but 
it was thought not to be dangerously. Mrs. 
Dering could glean no particulars, but the bare 
fact of his being wounded was enough for 
Theresa. She threw herself again into one of 
those fits of violent and intemperate grief 
which had before so terrified her mother, that 
well might poor Mrs. Dering have ejaculated 
to herself in the morning, "A pretty prospect 
1 have before me I" for if this were to go on 
continually, or occur constantly, no nerves 
could stand it. 

Her worst trial, however, was yet to come ; 
that night, in the midst of the storm — rain, 
and thunder, and lightning, was she compelled 
by Theresa, after a long and most strenuous 
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resistance, to go, disguised in a dress in which 
certainly no soul would have recognised her, 
partly in a cold street cab, and partly through 
the swimming streets on foot, to St James's 
Place, where Sydenham resided, and after 
humbly ringing at the bell, was made to stand 
in the dripping portico till the maid who 
opened the door went to see if the sick gen- 
tleman's servant could come down and speak 
to her. She would not give her name — she 
dared not — but she was not kept waiting many 
minutes. A hasty step ran down the stairs 
with a light — she was beckoned into the hall 
by the same maid, and in another moment 
found herself shut into a small dining-room 
with — Victor ! 

The astonishment on her side,- was great — 
on his, there was none. He had been expect- 
ing every hour that she would come, and Mrs. 
Dering, with her thousand-a-year flickering 
like a WilW-the-Wisp before her eyes, had 
to swear him to profound secresy as to her 
visit on the plea of agitating Captain Syden- 
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ham, before she uttered a word on any other 
subject. 

She then learnt that Victor had been en- 
gaged by Sydenham the moment he found 
that Chetwode had dismissed him ; he had not 
been one night in his service before the duel 
had taken place, and now, his new master lay 
stretched on a bed of suffering from which it 
was possible he might never rise. 

Even in this melancholy state of affairs, 
Victor did not lose sight of his own interests, 
and when he insinuated to Mrs. Dering that, 
in the event of his being thrown on the wide 
world, he trusted she would again take him 
into her service, her hasty declaration that she 
could not— must not — dared not, and that it 
was utterly impossible — impressed him very 
disagreeably, and roused feelings of great in- 
dignation in his breast. 

He knew nothing of Mrs. Dering's acces- 
sion of wealth.. .how could he! he did not 
know that a fine income was suspended, like 
the sword of old, over her head, and that were 
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even the act she was then committing, known, 
it would fall to the ground and crush her be- 
neath its weight — therefore he ventured to re- 
monstrate — to remind her of his long and faith- 
ful services — and to hint to her that if he 
really required a home, he should not hesitate 
to appeal to Mrs. Chetwode herself, for he un- 
derstood she was under Mrs. Dering's protec- 
tion, and he was always able to ascertain her 
address. Mrs. Dering had taken him quite as 
a child, and brought him up, therefore now, in 
a land of strangers, he did not mean to be 
quite thrown off, for no reason, and no fault. 

Terrified at his manner — nervous because 
she felt she was doing wrong — she tried all she 
could to pacify her wounded proteg6, and 
then, panting to be safe once more in her lodg- 
ings, she took her departure ; far too shocked, 
frightened and faint, to think of calling a cab, 
she reached Clarges Street, wet to the skin. 

When once there, she immediately resolved 
on telling a string of falsehoods, for never 
would she again go through all she had experi- 
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enced in the last four and twenty hours. She 
began thereforfe by tranquillizing Theresa as to 
the state of the wound of Sydenham, assuring 
her that there was no danger to be feared from 
it, whilst all the time her natural feeling and 
affection for one whom she had known from a 
boy upwards, was choking her utterance ; she 
then mentioned the circumstance of Victor 
being with him, which was an additional source 
of comfort to her daughter, and she concluded 
by vehemently impressing on her, the wisdom 
of their leaving Town without a single day's 
unnecessary delay. 

The next morning, therefore, long before a 
shutter in the dismal street was opened, or 
even an early milk- woman raised her harmoni- 
ous cry at the different area gates, a hired tra- 
velling carriage and post-horses stood at the 
door of Mrs. Dering's lodgings in Clarges 
Street. ..her apartments rather, for she was 
very touchy about that word... and a tall, slight 
figure was almost carried out of the house, 
almost lifted into the cushioned seat prepared 
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for her and whirled away, before even the po- 
liceman, whose steps had been arrested at the 
sight of so quiet a departure, at that time in 
the morning, had had time to enquire of the 
post-boy who they were. 

And they went on... down the street, and 
round the corner rapidly. • .and by the time the 
busy world of London were astir, a large bill 
was put up in the window of the vacated lodg- 
ings in the very same hour that a similar docu- 
ment was placed in the window of a house in 
Curzon Street... both equally denoting, "This 
House to Let" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A yeak has passed— one long year — yet it has 
brought no changes as far as regards those 
who, in our last chapter, were separated. 
The usual family discussions on such an event 
— the usual family endeavours to bring matters 
round again, and promote a reconciliation, had 
all taken place, yet no change had been 
wrought, for Mark Chetwode was inflexible. 

In vain the family of the discarded wife be- 
sought him to recollect the injury he was doing 
her in the eyes of the world — the stigma he 
was attaching to her name — the dishonour he 
was needlessly bringing upon his own — for 
Theresa was innocent. 

" It may be so," had always been his reply, 
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" but she at all events deceived me, and I will 
never see her face again ; if 1 have not pro- 
vided sufficiently for her comfort, I am ready 
to do more, much more, but I will never take 
her back. I can never be happy, but J might 
be much more wretched if 1 again placed my 
happiness in her power, therefore entreaties are 
of no avail— we are parted for ever." 

Meanwhile, from place to place on the 
southern coast of England, did Mrs. Dering 
and her daughter, — now an invalid, and craw- 
ling from one warm spot to another in search of 
health, —wander by themselves, attended only 
by that same venerable lady's maid, that miracle 
of fidelity, wLo had served Mrs, Dering in 
sunshine and in storm, and never wished to 
better herself. 

It was August, when, unable to continue 
their wanderings owing to the intense heat of 
the weather, they took a cottage in a quiet 
little budding watering-place, and proposed re- 
maining there till the spirit moved them to 
change their abode again. It was this constant 
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change that seemed to be the means of keeping 
Theresa alive ; her health had given way and 
there was a restless irritability about her, which 
could only be allayed by continual variety. 

The spot they had chosen for theii resting 
place was uninviting enough to pleasure-seekers, 
but it suited Theresn, for there was a wide sea- 
beach, shelving down to the water's edge, on 
which she would sit for hours and hours, never 
seeing a soul, watching only the waves and the 
shipping, and hardly conscious that there was 
such a sensation in the world as hunger, for 
unless led into the house at stated hours by her 
mother, she would have sat there, gazing on 
the sea, the live-long day. 

One day, when as usual, she had taken her 
seat on the beach and was leaning against her 
mother's shoulder, Mrs. Dering was attracted 
by the unusual sound of footsteps on the shin- 
gles behind them, and on turning round, saw 
an invalid's chair passing along the upper part 
of the beach, with a man-servant walking by 
the side of it. 
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Theresa took no notice ; she shunned all ob- 
servation now, and dreaded meeting any strange 
eye, but Mrs. Dering, from long habit, never 
could see any one who struck her fancy, but 
she must instantly enter into a maze of conjec- 
tures as to who they could possibly be. 

The invalid now passing, had rivetted her 
attention the moment his chair appeared in 
sight, and his appearance interested her, but 
what was her amazement, and her dismay, 
when on looking at his attendant, she recog- 
nised as they approached, the unmistakeable 
features of Victor !— In a moment she, of course, 
knew him whose shrunk form rested in that 
chair, and whose wan, attenuated face was 
thrown back on the pillows which supported 
him; — what a wreck! — and then she looked 
hastily round for her own child— a vague com- 
parison having risen painfully before her eyes. 

Theresa had risen — her eyes were on the 
same object that had occupied her mother's at- 
tention for the last few moments, and round 
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her parted lips was an expression of anguish so 
deep, so heart-broken, that Mrs. Dering could 
neither speak, nor move — she had no courage 
to break in upon that reverie of evident grief, 
and agony of remorse. Neither mother nor 
daughter moved — they stood there, watching 
the retreating figures — unobserved themselves 
— and never stirred till a turn hid them from 
their sight, and even then, both were mute. 

They went to their home— the silence thus 
begun, lasted till evening, and Mrs. Dering 
was in a state of the most pitiable perplexity ; 
what to do she knew not ; stay in the same town 
with him against whom the express injunction 
had been passed, she dared not— the thousand 
a year was again flickering, and wavering, and 
trembling over her head — yet would Theresa 
go ? — could she venture to indulge the faintest 
hope that she would hear of leaving the spot? — 
could Mrs. Dering flatter herself for one mo- 
ment that in a case like the present, she could 
prevail on one so wilful to act according to rules 

YOI* III x 
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laid down, and regulations framed in the form 

of commands ? 

It was not till the evening that Theresa 

spoke, and then she said, 

" Mother — you told me the wound was not 
dangerous ?" 

She was apparently thinking aloud, and her 
mother did not like to break the delusion, so 
she answered, 

" My dearest — that was a year ago." 

" And he has lingered till now I" 

Neither spoke again for some time, and then 
the same scene that Mrs. Dering had been sub- 
jected to in Clarges-street, was once more re- 
peated — she was compelled to promise to find 
out the abode of the dying man — (for both 
mother and daughter had read death in his 
face), and see whether they could be of any 
service in soothing the last moments of one 
whom they had known so well and so long. 

Mrs. Dering was not a woman to be easily 
roused, but on this occasion she was as angry 
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and as indignant as she ever was in her life — 
yet Theresa had her way. 

€t I will go," said her mother, " I will go, 
but only on condition that at sunrise to-mor- 
row we leave this place-— I have made many 
sacrifices for you Theresa, and I have done aa 
much as any mother could do, but I cannot 
allow you to beggar me, when I am too old 
and too shattered in health and spirits, to bear 
the privations of poverty." 

But she went nevertheless— less fearful of 
being discovered now, than when bent on a 
similar errand to St. James's Place— and the 
retreat of the sick man was easily found. 

She was received, as before, by Victor, and 
this time he did not hesitate to tell her, that 
the life of Edward Sydenham was no longer 
numbered by days, but by hours ; that airing 
in the wheeled chair would prove, in all proba- 
bility, his last, and after a conference of an 
hour, when Mrs, Dering was about to retrace 
her steps home, her quondam " treasure of a 
x 2 
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man w revived the subject of his retuiii into her 
service, and wished to know if she positively 
refused to take him back ? 

To this, she had but one answer to give, but 
she worded it as considerately as she could ; 
Victor then asked her reason, and she waa not 
prepared with one ; he pressed the point and 
fhe grew angry, and, then ove* his features 
there passed so dark a scowl that it haunted 
her for hours. 

When she got into the open air again she 
breathed more freely*' *qd as die wended her 
way baek with almost flying steps* she resolved 
that the carriage and post-horses to convey 
them away should be at the door at nine the 
following morning, and their destination should 
be a mystery to those they left behind. 

" This time, she did not deceive Theresa- 
she knew it was no use — but she imparted her 
intelligence as gently as she could, and to her 
surprise it was received without a tear, a sigh, 
or a vestige of emotion. Theresa seemed 
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stunned, and from that moment was passive in 
her mother's hands. 

The next morning, they were both up as 
they had arranged, by sunrise, and by eight 
o'clock all was ready for their departure. 

At the breakfast table in the window sat 
Theresa, whilst in a distant part of the room 
Mrs. Dering was packing her desk, when sud- 
denly her daughter called her, and pointing to 
a figure hurrying across the road, she ex* 
claimed, 

" He brings some news," 
Mrs. Dering turned cold — an indefinable 
sensation of dread crept over her, and she 
begged her daughter to go up-stairs whilst she 
ascertained on what errand Victor was bent. 

Theresa obeyed, and the man entered. Mre. 

Dering saw by his face, the announcement he 

was come to make, and she could only exolaim, 

u So soon ! is it really over?' 

"He is gone," answered Victor, "I slept 

by his side, but I heard no sound throughout 
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the night— this morning when I awoke, I found 
it was all over.* 

At that moment Mrs. Dering heard a step 
ascend the stairs very quickly, and immediately 
afterwards* a heavy fall in the room above — 
she instantly flew to the spot, and there, ex- 
tended on the floor, lay Theresa* senseless. 

Victor was now left alone in the drawing- 
room ; he hardly knew whether to go or to 
stay, till, at last, seeing that a sudden breeze 
had scattered the loose papers on Mrs. Dering's 
desk— he resolved upon the latter, and began 
collecting them. As lie did this, the: hand- 
writing of his former master caught his eye, 
and taking up the letter, he read it from begin- 
ning to end. 

. A new light now burst upon the wily man, 
and as Chetwode's injunctions and commands 
met his sight, he speedily comprehended the 
reason of Mrs. Daring's obstinate, and till now, 
unaccountable refusal, to take him back into 
her service. The rancour which this refusal 
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had excited in hie breast, now broke into a fu- 
rious flame, and though his hatred of Chetwode 
was great, his contempt for Mrs. Dering was 
greater, and therefore, for the many grudges 
he owed her, he now resolved to be revenged. 

That the words "if ever you so fail in the 
charge entrusted to you, jfc, #., # # or in 
any way directly or indirectly to hold any com- 
munication with him, or any one connected with 
him " — that these words applied in part to him- 
self, Victor had no doubt; therefore, that he 
should be the medium of boldly declaring the 
breach of trust of which Mrs. Dering had been 
guilty, was a two-edged sword in his hands, 
and a weapon which would strike both ways. 

When the widow descended, Victor was 
gone, and in the hurry of departure, a de- 
parture which she expedited as much as possi- 
ble, in the dread that he would return, she 
never missed Chetwode's letter, of which 
Victor had possessed himself in order to au- 
thenticate the statement which he had hastened 
home to execute. 
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Two months from that date, when the usual 
quarterly payment was made, Mrs. Dering 
received with the two hundred and fifty pounds, 
an intimation, that from henceforth, the sum 
would be discontinued, and an allowance, a 
comparative pittance only, paid to her account, 
in consequence of her contempt of the most 
express commands* and violation of a most 
solemn trust. 

This intimation came at a time when even 
on the worldly heart of Mrs. Dering, it inflicted 
no pang, for she was watching then, the fleet- 
ing sands passing through the hour-glass of life, 
and the prosperity or adversity of the world 
seemed of little consequence to her, when she, 
who had been the idol of her existence, her 
hope, her delight, and her pride, was wasting 
away beneath her eyes, in the flower of her 
youth. 



Another year has passed by — another long 
year — and again we come back to the old house 
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in Hill-street. It has resumed its ancient 
character ; it bears again the stamp of its quiet 
inmates, and those who formed one family of 
three individuals when first these pages opened, 
now gather round the silent hearth again, a* 
in days gone by — to all outward appearance, 
little changed, beyond the natural ravages of 
grief and time ; but there is desolation in at least 
one heart. 

Crouched over the fire, that winters* -even- 
ing— sitting in the dusk — and the occasional 
flashes of light, glittering on the large tears 
which were slowly gathering in his eyes, and 
dropping on a letter over which he bent, sat 
Mark Chetwode. The border of that letter 
was deeply edged with black, and those who 
saw him open and read it, had abstained from 
aught except the silent sympathy of looks. 

He was in his home— his own old home 

again — all around him seemed the same ; but 

she, who in two short years, had embittered his 

existence, and withered his heart, though now 

x 5 
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gone from him for ever, had left him, severed 
in spirit from those amongst whom he now sat, 
a distinct and solitary being ; she had been as 
a cherished link, added on to his household 
chain by the tenderest of ties/and now that 
that link was lost, the chain would not re- 
unite, but left him desolate and alone. 



THE END. 
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